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George Melville and Thomas F. Griswold determine that *'01d Sassy'* 

had better look out. 

" Come in !" said George Melville, in reply to a 
triple knocking upon his study room door, at the 
same instant rising to greet his visitor. 

"Ah, Tarn!" continued Melville, "is that really 
you at last ? I had settled it for a finality that you 
weife growing sickly." 

"I ha/Ge grown sick of lymg to that impudent 
candy peddler. He has dunned me three times to- 
day ; and you know our necessary expenses do not 
admit of any liquidation at present. The ball at 
Bridgewater severely punished an X and V ; the two 
rides to TJtica whipped $11 75 ; the Christy Minstrels 
and two suppers at Baggs's made away with $10 25 ; 
and then the general effort to satisfy the inner man 
at Austin's. However, the score for that is charged 
in account. Austin is the only sen^ble man in this 
community. There is but one course left. George, 

you must help me pay off ' Old Sassy.' Tlie bare 

1* ? 
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idea that that candy peddler should have detained me 
this evening makes my nerves qniver." 

" Just in time ! Just in time 1" said George, seat- 
ing himself and assuming a very thoughtful expres- 
sion of countenance. 

" What's up, George ?" said Tam. 

" Got a remittance from my governor this a.m., 
at ten o'clock and fifteen minutes," replied George. 

" No ! How was that ? I thought your trials and 
tribulations with the august Faculty had proved an 
effectual wind-up of all further donations," said Tom. 

" Not a bit ! not a bit ! The note about the tlwee 
warnings, it would appear, did not arrive," gravely 
answered George. 

" Ah I I see ! I perceive ! I apprehend !" said 
Tam ; " the letter was stopped in 1/rwnsit/u f " 

" Just so," replied George. 

" Capital ! capital !" said Tam. " One more tri- 
umph of mind over matter. But, I don't fancy let- 
ting ' Old Sassy' have his way without instilling into 
his mind a due sense of my importance. He aells 
sarsaparilla candy ; and, for that reason, has been 
duly honored with the proud title of ' Sassy.' Now, 
in my case, he imagines that sassy in name and sassy 
in game are to be coexistent facts. Come, George, 
ever since I left the active scenes of old Gotham for 
this collegiate habitation, you have been my only 
solace in affliction. What do you propose ?" 

" Can't propose I Can't propose I There, are four 
points in the case which require profound reflection," 
replied George, assuming a solemnly benevolent, pa- 
tronizing air. 

" Of course ! Of course I" said Tam. You mean, 
first^ the proprieties ?" 
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" Yes," said George. 

" Second^ the necessities ?" 

" Yes," said George. 

" TAirrf, the difficulties?" 

" Yes," said George, without changing the expres- 
sion of his countenance. 

" Fourth^ and lasily^ the prudential calculations V* 

To this George answered by a profound inclination 
of the head and shoulders. 

" Yery well, George 1" continued Tarn ; " I'm dry as 
an Arab on the great Sahara. Let us hunt up an 
oasis where they sell snifters." 

*"A11 right 1" replied George. So, putting on a 
tliick overcoat, for the air was chilling, the two 
friends started for Clinton Yillage. 

Clinton Village, in the county of Oneida, and 
State of New York, is classic ground. The states- 
man, lawyer, physician, divine, author, mechanic, 
agriculturist, each and all, look back to her with 
pride and affection. That time will never come 
when the attachments of youth for person and 
place fail to become the pride of manhood. When 
nature has almost exhausted her skill in modelling 
and framing the scene ; and, when man has used his 
best endeavor to improve upon nature, the reasons 
are clearly apparent why Clinton and its surrounding 
scenery is truly beautiful. Is it very wonderful, 
that, to the student, so much beauty of nature and 

art should become classic ground ? 

****** 

"Yes, Tam," said George Melville, as he lightly 
tipped his glass to his friend, while seated in a 
private room of the Clinton Hotel, "I've thought 
of all that." 
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** The pnidentml calculdtions " — ^interrupted Tarn. 

"Come out exactly right — every figure is correct," 
said George. 

" How with the ^ proprieties j^ Gteorge ?" 

"Sublime! In the first place, *01d Sassy' will 
have duty to perform," answered Greorge. 

" That will be proper," gravely remarked Tarn. 

" This duty wiU be accompanied with considerable 
labor," continued George. 

"Proper again!" echoed Tam. "Good for his 
physical health." 

" He will have excitement," continued George. 

"Necessary! absolutely necessary! It will 
straighten up his stooping frame. Excitement, 
Mr. Melville, I consider to be eminently proper — 
eminently! Landlord, replenish the glasses. Less 
lemon this time. Only a small bit of the peel, if you- 
please." 

"I imagine Mr. Sassy will be obliged to think 
somewhat," resumed George. 

" Of course, proper. Hal3its of fixed attention in 
business matters are highly important," said Tam. 

" He will talk," said George. 

" Proper !" echoed Tam.' 

"Possibly, as Mr. Slick, of Weathersfield, would 
express it, he may ' holler ' considerably," continued 
George. 

"Proper, again!" echoed Tam. "Cultivates his 
voice yr^^ gratis. My Governor pays a couple of 
hxmdred yearly to cultivate sister Molly's. Mr. Mel- 
vOle, the ^proprieties'* are evidently based in wis- 
dom." 

" But the necessities, Tam, must rule. * Old Sassy ' 
has proved that he can be unusually, unnecessarily. 
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unmercifully, intentionally, and most inconsistently 
sassy. He had no business to dun you; therefore, 
as necessity knows no law, he must take his lesson," 
said George, finishing his glass. 

"The 'difficuUiea^ I believe', are all that now 
remain to consider," said Tarn. 

"DiflBicultiesl Ah, my dear friend. Tarn, what 
would mankind become by eschewing labor ? * Labor 
conquers all things,' is a grand principle which 
neither you nor I, in this crisis, dare disregard. Time 
was when I, even I, would have paused before these 
difficulties ; but now, with the noble Catiline, I ex- 
claim: 

*• M J sword^s m J own ! &iiile on, my lords, 
I scorn to count what feelings, withered hopes, 
Bitter, burning wrongs, I have within my 
Hearths hot cells shut up, to leave you 
In your lazy dignities.' 

Good night landlord." 
With this the friends returned to the college. 
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n. 

Horses vernu Thom-Apple Tree Limbs. 

• 

The duties of a college life folloni^d, as usual, after 
the conversation detailed in the last chapter, until 
Tuesday morning of the subsequent week. Bell at 
three, a.m. Studious young gentlemen at that hour 
arose. Here and there, from the windows of the va- 
rious colleges, might be seen faint lights glimmering 
through the unwashed windows. College students are 
not all over sensitive about dirt. Especially the real 
students. It would have been, however, almost a di- 
rect violation of natural law, or, as the idea would be 
scripturally and concisely expressed, almost " a mira- 
cle," to discover a morning light in the room of Mr. 
George Melville, or that of his boon companion and 
chosen friend, Tam. 

It is time for the reader to know more of Tam. Mr. 
James H. Griswold was a retired merchant, residing 
in the city of New York. His only son, Thomas F. 
Griswold, had received the advantages of a three 
years' preparatory course in that old and time-hon- 
ored " Boarding School for Boys," which for many 
years was known in New York City as " The Wash- 
ington iNSTnuTE." At this institution, the highest 
grades of scientific, intellectual, and scholastic train- 
ing could be attained. It combined the advantages 
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of a first class boarding school with the healthy re- 
straints which are so difficult of application in a col- 
lege government. In a word, it was a model school 
of the kind. Mr. Griswold had used every means 
which lay in his power to give to his son Thomas, the 
highest benefits of this institution. The teachers had 
been diligent and faithful in the performance of their 
duties, and his fond parent looked forward with an 
earnest and trustful hope that his boy would be the 
joy of his declining years ; that he would fill with 
competence and intelligence some of the high offices 
of trust and power usually consequent upon a profes- 
sional career. 

Thomas, as the reader has already learned, was 
now pursuing his collegiate course. George Melville 
has found in him a congenial spirit. The characters 
of the two, formed by the early home and school asso- 
ciation and employment ; or rather, want of employ- 
ment ; want of active labor ; want of that hard work ; 
want of that knowledge of obedience and just appreci- 
ation of cause and effect which labor, under a healthy 
and proper control, seldom or never fails to bestow — 
thus their thoughts, feelings, impulses, and general 
characters had been moulded, in some respects, alike. 

On tlie Tuesday morning referred to, the two 
friends were quietly seated upon the front steps of 
the "South College." Hamilton College is built 
upon a very high hill, about three-quarters of a mile 
from Clinton Village. The distance up the hiU, from 
the valley below, to the College grounds, is about the 
same. The College precincts inclose nearly twenty 
acres of land. Three four-story stone buildings, each 
containing two separate halls, and thirty-two suites 
of rooms, form the College proper. Besides this a 
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fine stone cliareh -edifice, need as a chapel, labora- 
toiy, etc. The buildings stand in a row, from south 
to north, in the following order : South College, Cha- 
pel, Middle College, Iforth College. Since the time 
of this history, a convenient Observatoiy has been 
erected. One of the most powerfdl telescopes in the 
United States is to be placed in it. This description, 
the reader will please bear closely in mind, as it will 
be necessary to a full understanding of some inci- 
dents which occupied the attention of Mr. George 
Melville and his friend Thomas F. Griswold. 

"Well, Tam, my cigar is about finished. Old 
Sassy is decidedly behind time ; it is now five minutes 
to eight by my watch. There goes the bell for morn- 
ing prayers, by Jove I" 

" Yes, George ; and, hurrah 1 there comes ' Sassy,' 
as sure as sprinkles before a thunderstorm." 

" True-sighted this time, Tam, and no discount, as 
you say your governor expresses himself when he 
means to be distinctly intelligible. The thunderstorm 
will come, but we must be sure and set the sprinkles 
dropping, that the lightning may have a fair chance 
to play. Wait a moment, until * Sassy' makes for 
the South College. He is now, I perceive, hitching 
up his qtcadrupedem, like a faithful and careful 
Jehu.. Time will soon work changes with that ani- 
mal." 

" We must not be seen here, George." 

" Faithful monitor I Thou art right. In the house 
there is safety." 

Quickly the two friends ran into the South Hall of 
the South College. The candy peddler entered the *^ 
college yard and came trudging up the avenue to the :■*; , 
South College, bearing two large tin cans hanging 
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from a neck- joke, in the tme style of a yankee-notion 
foot peddler. 

" Ah I Sassy," said Melville, stepping from his hid- 
iag-place, "just arrived?" 

"Yes. WiU yon have some candy to-day, Mr. 
Melville ? Got some veiy nice. The old woman 
beat her^lf this time." 

" Well ; give ns half-a-dozen sticks. By the way, 
what's the trouble between you and Mr. Griswoldi 
He says you have treated him very ungentle- 
manly." 

" Mr. Melville, aU I did was to ask him for ten 
dollars and twenty-two cents, which he owes me for 
candy." 

" Why do you not wait for your money untQ the 
usual time ?" 

" The reason is, they say Griswold is getting to be 
wild, and that he don't pay. I used to think he was 
a smart fellow, butsence I axed him for the biU IVe 
changed 'pinion." 

"Well, Sassy, you must look out for him; per- 
haps he may play some of his smartness on 
you." 

" Let him try it once. I'm 'nough for him." 

" Well, Sassy, keep an eye on him." 

With this, lie peddler entered the North Hall of 
the South College, and commenced his usual round 
of visits to the rooms. Finding, however, that all 
were empty, he took a seat in room number three, 
and waited quietly for the release of " his customers." 
" His customers " is an appellation quite appropriate, 
for he had sold candy to the fathers of some of the 
students then in the jCoUege. 

"Come forth, Old Taml Sassy has departed. 
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Thine hour of vengeance draweth nigh. Seeet thon 
yonder quadfrwpedefmf Let ns try his speed. 

Mayhap hia legs may show some wit, 
Of flesh, 'tis dear, theyVe not a bit/' 

To gain the road consnined only a moment. Look- 
ing carefully to see that they were unobserved, the 
horse was quickly untied and headed for the South. 
Applying the whip, Melville found he was an active 
animal, although evidently half starved. He drove 
the horse behind the rear of the Middle College, 
where they unhitched and unharnessed him. Tying 
him carefully in a comer of a large wood-shed, our 
two friends proceeded very quietly to place the b,uggy 
in the same condition it enjoyed before it was origi- 
nally put together. 

" Tam, youVe got the wrench, I hope. By Jove ! 
I've got my hand aU tar. Here, give us a lift on this 
nut. It starts hard. Won't it try the old sinner's 
mechanical talents somewhat to put this go-cart 
together again. Tam, this is my first lesson in real 
labor. Don't the sweat pour, though 1 There ! now 
for tiie rope. Two wheels at a time. Tie it on tight. 
•Now, go up on the chapel roof, and let down the 
string." 

Griswold did as requested. In a few moments 
he appeared on the top of the building, and lowered 
a light but strong cord. This, Melville tied to the 
rope, by means of which, the whole buggy was drawn 
up on to the chapel roof, and safely deposited in 
the belfiy. 

"Ten minutes to nine, heyl Time enough left. 
There go the juniors^ though. Keep shady, Tam." 

After waiting the ten minutes, all the classes had 
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been dismisBed, and most of the Btndents had entered 
their rooms for study. 

"Now's onr time, Tarn. Here is the thorn-apple tree 
limb, and a beauty it is. Every point on it is sharper 
than a needle I What a splendid tail, though. Give 
us the cord,. Tam. There 1 I rather guess that horse's 
tail, and that thorn-apple tree limb are united nolens 
volens. Now give him his head, Tam." 

" Hold I George, let me take an observation, and 
see if the coast is clear. George, Old Prex is coming 
over to his room." 

" Good, Tam 1 Let us see how much practical 
piety he wiU exhibit towards a poor dumb beast." 

With the word, the horse was allowed his free- 
dom. Our readers must imagine the eSect of a 
thorn-apple tree limb tied to the tail of a wide-awake 
horse. At every jump he made, his tail whipped 
the sharp thorns into his flesh, breaking many of them 
off, and giving the poor animal terrible torment. 
He was soon flying within precincts forbidden to all 
of his kind, at the top of his speed. The students of 
ancient lore, realized, if they never did until then, 
the beauty of that celebrated line which occurs in 
one of the books of the .^Enead, descriptive of the 
galloping of horses over the plain: 

** Quadrupe | dante pu | trem Bonl | tu quatit | ungula | campom.'^ * 

A hundred and fifty wild young men were soon 
eagerly chasing after the maddened horse. The old 
college walls echoed to such shouts of laughter as 
had not been heard since their comer-stone was 
laid. 

"Eun, Jim! run!"— "Walker, head him! ha! hal 

* Read by the scanning. 
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wasn't tliat a jump!" — "By Jovel he'll certamlj 
break his neck 1" — :" Get out of the way, Melville 1" — 

" President N ^h, take care I he must be wild 1" — 

" What a bound that was 1" 

Such were the shouts which were heard from a 
hundred voices, until the two friends spied Old Sassy 
with his cans, quietly looking on, shouting, laughing, 
and encouraging the wild students in their exciting 
chase. 

"Hal hal" said Old Sassy, "don't he jump! 
Don't he go it strong 1 What's that on his tail? 
Whose horse is he ?" 

" Saasy, you appear to enjoy the tormenting of 
that poor dumb beast amazingly," said MelviUe. 
" I should laugh out of the other side of my cheek, 
if I were in your situation." 

"Why, Mr. Melville? hal ha,l See him shake 
his head. How he froths at the mouth I Why so, 
1&. MelviUe?" 

" Simply, Sassy, because in my opinion that horse . 
belongs to you." 

" No 1 does it ?" said he, looking very intensely at 
the infuriated animal, and turning pale. "Yes! it 
is my jack! Whoa! whoa! Catch him! catch himl" 
he now shouted at the top of his voice. "Oatch my 
jack I" 

Then dropping both of the candy cans, yoke and 
aU upon the ground, he was soon the most eager 
party engaged in the chase. 

Melville quietly picked up the cans ; and, every- 
body being so intensely occupied with the horse, 
he succeeded in conveying them into the South Hall 
of the Middle College, where, in the fourth story, his 
room was situated. He then went down among the 
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students, and picking out about twenty of his par- 
ticular friends, sent them one by one to his cham- 
bers. In ten minutes the cans were emptied of their 
luscious contents, and the facts about the horse were 
duly promulgated. Melville's friends immediately 
voted the whole affair to be a consistent and emi- 
nently proper judgment upon the audacious Sassy. 
(Not one among them, by the way, who did not fear 
the presentation of an act daily.) In the meantime, 
the candy peddler had caught his horse, and brought 
him exactly beneath Melville's window, where he 
commenced shaking his fist at the whole body of 
students, and vociferating terrible vengeance upon 
the perpetrators of the dastardly act. 

"Griswold," said Melville, "I am astonished to 
hear such foul language uttered right in the pre- 
sence of our well-beloved, the faithful President of 
this time-honored institution of learning. Descend, 
most worthy friend, and clear the stone steps below iny 
haU window of all that wear the shape of manhood 1" 

Griswold, comprehending Melville's object, ran 
down stairs, and soon had the steps clear. One of 
the students, at Melville's request, then dropped the 
cans from the window on to the steps. Such a pro- 
cedure would frighten a sane horse. It is not 
strange, considering the wild condition which Sassy's 
animal had involuntarily assumed, that he imme- 
diately concluded the noise was a signal for him to 
run again. Such, indeed, I am sorry the reader must 
learn, was the result ; and, it was more than an hour 
before he could again be secured. But the poor 
peddler had not learned the half of his woes. His 
wagon — ^but we must commence a new chapter for 
th^ wagon. 
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m. 

" Wait for the wagon." 

" Where's my wagon ? Has any one seen my har- 
ness ? What have they done with the buggy ?" 

" Come, Tarn, I perceive the quadrupedem is pro- 
perly subdued. It is time for the second step in our 
arduous undertaking." 

It was now nearly twelve o'clock, meridian. The 
two friends, having carefully examined the course 
and finding everything clear, went to the Chapel. 
In a few minutes the bell-ringer sounded the bell, an- 
notmcing to the hungry students that the sun had 
arrived at the zenith. As soon as this duty was per- 
formed, the faithful monitor of the hour started to 
appease his hunger. ' 

" Well, George, F — x has locked his door ; what 
shall be done now ?" 

" F — ^x has dared to mar our plan, and so we, of 
necessity, must mar his door. This is the only ac- 
cess to our wagon." 

In a few moments the door was broken in. The 
two went up to the belfry, and with a rope fastened 
the bell-clapper to a part of the wagon. Of course, 
when the bell-ringer should strike the hour for the 
afternoon recitation, which was four o'clock, the bell 
would not sound, and the wagon would be disco- 
vered. .But long ere that, Melville well knew, Ae 
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whole energies of the College Faculty would be 
aroused in search after the wagon ; for, at least, they 
would fear they might become liable for its loss. The 
announcement, therefore, of its discovery would bring 
all who were engaged in the search to the Chapel. 
This would be likely to get up considerable excite- 
ment. There would occur, necessarily, some delay in 
linging the bell ; all of which led the two friends to 
the conclusion that perhaps the students, with a very 
'little help from them, might be collected in fix)nt of 
the chapel ; in which case, the whole would result in 
the different professors dismissing their classes for the 
day. 

Such a consummation would make the whole affair 
popular, even with the more sober-minded students, 
and tend to allay any serious consequences to them- 
selves in case of exposure. The finale was even bet- 
ter than they had planned. The peddler cried so 
piteously about the loss of his wagon, harness, and 
candy ; the bruising of his cans and injury to his 
horse, that the Faculty held a special meeting, and 
sent a committee to have the students requested to 
find the wagon. Of course, Griswold and Melville 
were very ardent in their efforts to discover it. 
When the hour of four arrived, no one thought of 
recitation. The wagon was yet undiscovered. A few 
minutes after the hour for recitation had passed, Mel- 
ville, now all heated with his earnest endeavors to 
discover the hidden property, suggested to the Presi- 
dent that every nook and comer of the college had 
been visited by him except the belfiy ; at the same 
time handing him a small piece of the harness, which 
he discovered had been dropped by himself when the 
wagon was pulled up upon the roof. 
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" This strap," said he to the President, " I fonnd 
close by the side of the chapel in the grass, and the 
candy peddler says it belongs to his harness." 

" Will you please to ask Mr. F — ^x to allow yon to 
go through his room," said the President. 

But Mr. F — X was not to be found. 

" What !" said the President, "is not Mr. F— x to 
be found ?" 

"No, sir," echoed half-a-dozen, who, by this time, 
had visited the belfiry ; " the door of his room is 
broken in." 

The wagon, now, had also been discovered. But 
the Faculty and students were filled with anxiety at 
the most unaccountable disappearance of the bell- 
ringer. He had been appointed to the position, 
there being a small sinecure connected with it, on 
account of his acknowledged worth and correct mo- 
rals. The President expressed great fears lest some 
violence had been done him, when, suddenly, fifty 
voices cried out : 

"There he comes! Here comes F — ^x! Here 
comes the bell-ringer !" 

And sure enough, Mr. F — ^x now appeared upon 
the scene. He could give no explanation about the 
door or the wagon. To exonerate himself from 
blame for his absence, he produced the following 
note: 

" Hamilton Oollsgx, J'idy lltA, 18—. 
« Mr. P— X : 
" Dtar 8ir — ^I am greatly in need of certain papers in the hands of 

Hon. J— A — S ^r, at the City of Utica. Will you please favor 

me by going to Clinton, hiring a horse and buggy, and proceeding 
forthwith to Utica. Tou have ample time to return before the after- 
noon recitation. Inclosea please find a three dollar ($3) bill, for your 
expenses. Yours very truly, 

" H M ." 
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The President read the note, and immediately said 
to Mr. F — X : 

" It is all satisfactorily explained ; but you should 
have made more haste." 

" I found Mr. S ^r without the papers, and at 

his suggestion made several calls to find them, inas- 
much as Professor M was so anxious for 

them," said Mr. F — x. 

" Me 1" said the professor in question. " Papers I 
I anxious I What do you mean, Mr. F — ^x ?" 

The stare which the learned professor gave on 
reading the note, was worth an evening at Burton's 
to have witnessed. 

"That note, Mr. F — ^x, is a forgery! a forgery 1 
Have you — ^no, I cannot believe you have been 
guilty of such subterfuge. It is evidently a part of 
this day's extraordinary proceedings." 

We may as well here give the explanation of the 
note. 

Melville had foreseen the necessity of sending 
Mr. F — ^x away for the afternoon, as the broken 
door would be liable to bring on th^ finale too soon. 
He had, tlierefore, forged the note in the handwriting 
of the professor, inclosing therein the three dollars. 
Of course Mr. F — x, who was half a mile from 
college at the time he received the note, did not 
return to his room, and the fact that the note con- 
tained a three dollar bill, satisfied him the request 
was hand fide. 

About a week after the occurrence, Melville got 
the candy peddler into his room, and having nego- 
tiated for his silence, paid him his full bill for dam- 
ages, also informing him that the next time he 
cautioned him to beware of Mr. Griswold's smartness, 

2 
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better to heed his advice. The result of the whole 
was, that Griswold and SasBj became excellent 
friends — at least Sassy never asked Griswold for 
another bill. 

This is bnt a sample of the oqcnpation in which 
the two friends were continually employed. During 
the first few terms of their collegiate course, their 
boarding-school fitting enabled tliem to keep up a 
fair character as students ; but, with the second year, 
their standing gradually lowered. As juniors, they 
were hardly able to maintain a position in their class. 
They were simply tolerated for their money. 
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17. 

The Boyhood Days of George MelTiIle. 

Geobge Melyille, in the fall of 18 — , commenced 
his undergraduate course at Hamilton College. He 
was received by the Board of Examiners with a 
well disguised pride. They confidently predicted for 
the young student a successful career, whicli would 
do honor to themselves, their institution of learning, 
as well to his parents and a large circle of friends. 

Master George, as the schoolboy, was about equal 
to boys in generaL He seemed to love his books ; 
80 his instructors, during his preparatory course, had 
confidently insisted. His share of the " rewards of 
merit," certificates of " good behavior," and sundry 
little boimd volumes, with "Presented to G^eorge 
Melville, as a reward of industry," written on the fly- 
leaf in a most careful and scholastically precise chi- 
rography, had been quite extensive. 

George must not go^at a discount, if, at this period 
of his life, he imagined himself to be indoctrinated 
with the love of books and a high sense of hia own 
importance. The praises of unwise teachers had 
been so freely lavished, that hyper-self-confidence 
had come to him legitimately, being the result of 
folly's culture, not a natural or indigenous plant. 
He bad become ftmbitious for praise, and mastered 
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all of his tasks at school for the sake of triumph. 
The idea of approaching stndy for the sake of honor- 
ing the science or art, as a child of science or art, 
had never been the groundwork upon which the 
teachers, in his preparatory course, bad built his 
habits of thought. 

If he mastered a I>ag6 of the Anabasis, Hiad or 
Prometheus, of Sallust, Cicero, livy or Virgil, if he 
solved a mathematical problem, or toUed over chemi- 
cal analysis, it was done solely for the purpose, of 
carrying away the prizes from his schoolmates. 
Parents, tea(^hers and friends had alike mistaken the 
natural desires of his mind. He was a practical boy. 
Labor — ^hard work in some of the hon<»rable trades, 
was the ship which would have borne him safely and 
proudly over the sea of life ; but he was not to be 
allowed to tread her decks. 

^' Oh I indeed no I my boy," said his fond mother, 
" must never soil his hands with menial employment, 
or associate with the vulgar, toil-worn mechanic." 
And the kind, but mistaken woman wiped her deli- 
cate forehead with a finely-wrought cambric hand- 
kerchief. 

" Not he 1" echoed the wealthy father. " He shall 
write his name a statesman. No pent-up workshop, 
with its hours of sweat-producing toil, shall become 
to him a care; no grim»visaged, hard-fisted, work- 
soiled artisan shall ever claim my George as a 
fellow-craftsman. My boy a mechanic 1 the boy 
who has carried off all the prizes at every school 
he has attended from infancy 1 And now a matricu- 
lated student in one of the highest institutions of 
learning in the land." 

Tlie excited old gentleman had no idea bow often 
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these prizes had been skillfully-prepared instminentB 
of flattery gotten up by wide-awake (we shonld say 
depraved) teachers, to whom his name, influence, 
patronage and good will were vital. 

"Please the child for the parent's friendship." 
Such is the motto which underlies the success of 

m 

thousands who become teachers of youth under 
American institutions. 

Show the pupil the importance and value of the 
knowledge to be taught, and then please him by the 
reward of conscious success. 

Such is the motto we present as an amendment.^ 
The teacher who succeeds in gaining the friendship 
of a pupil under it, will find he possesses a friend for 
life. 

May the time come when, at least in our public 
schools, teachers can hold the tenure of their salaries 
subject to anythiug, any power and anybody but the 
wealthy nabob of the ward, village, precinct, town or 
other school district 1 
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V. 



The Excursion Party for Niagara — ^Astor House — James Mordaunt — 

The Plot. 

• One year, subsequent to the events already de- 
tailed, passed rapidly away. George Melville, who 
was now approaching the close of his junior colle- 
giate year, found that health began to give way 
before the serious attacks of dissipation. He had 
gradually yielded to the luring pleasures which are 
freely spread before young men of his class, until 
the naturally strong constitution, with which he had 
been blessed, was broken. His parents attributed 
his pale countenance and lifeless eye to a severe 
application to study. As vacation was near at hand, 
Mr. Melville counselled a long journey, by easy dis- 
tances, on horseback. To this end, he purchased for 
his son a fine saddle horse, and sent it to Clinton. 
George, however, could not think of the proposal 
unless his boon companion and friend, Thomas Gris- 
wold, accompanied him. This difficulty was finally 
overcome, and the two friends, on the 29th of July, 
left Clinton, most splendidly mounted, determined to 
see as much of the great State of New York as could 
be travelled over, in this knight-errant style, during a 
three months' vacation. Their route nearly inclosed 
the western part of the Empire State. We will leave 
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the two friends to pursue their way in search of stir- 
ring events and the bloom of health to introduce the 
reader to other scenes. 

" Eing the bell, Clara I I shall never succeed in 
getting Carlo to obey orders. Carlo, lie down ! Ke 
down ! down, Carlo I that's a good fellow 1" 

It was of no avail. Carlo insisted upon having his 
curiosity gratified in the examination of several new 
dresses which had just been sent from Stewart's. 
He already had torn a piece out of one, and just as 
he caught a second in his teeth, Bell Mortimer 
requested her cousin Clara Edgemonte to ring for the 
servant. 

Carlo seemed to understand the meaning of the 
bell-ringing, for he immediately desisted, and very 
respectfully approached his beautiful mistress, from 
whose face all frowns on account of her pet Carlo 
immediately disappeared; and, while she kindly 
turned to acknowledge the instinctive contrition of 
Carlo, gracefully reaching forward her hand to caress 
him, and casting her eyes upon him with the affec- 
tion of a guileless heart. Bell Mortimer appeared in 
truth not only lovely, but beautiful. Nature had 
lavished rich endowments upon her person. Her form 
was the perfection of womanly grace and elegance. 
The snowy garniture of her arm, tinctured here and 
there with the rosy blushes of youth and health, was, 
if we may be allowed the appellation, peerless. Her 
dark, full eye, crested with exquisitely delicate brows, 
fell upon the beholder instantly to stir the soul and 
awaken thoughts of that wisdom which had deigned 
to create for this earth so much loveliness. Bell Mor- 
timer was truly too beautiful for earth. She seemed 
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not" one who cotdd stem the torrents of trial and 
affliction ; who could proudly rise superior to taunt 
and bitter woe, and illustrate the undying, unyield- 
ing, persevering courage of a true woman. She 
seemed rather made for Heaven, to add a joy among 
the angels. Oh I well for Bell Mortimer was it, that 
Heaven has inclosed the future within an impenetra- 
ble tomb — ^has placed before its entrance a veil 
which no mortal may remove, which time only is 
permitted to lift. But we must not anticipate. 

The dresses were duly examined; the pros and 
cons duly weighed ; the necessities for their advan- 
tageous application duly illustrated. 

" I must say, Clara, that ^ tissue ' is perfectly 
lovely. It will become you even better than the 
' India silk ' you wore at Mrs. Glover's. What do^ 
you think of this ' peach-blossom silk ' for me ?" 

" Let me examine it. Hold it up more to the 
light. There — so! It is really just the thing for 
your complexion. Bell. Dark hair and dark eyes, 
cousin mine, will grow irresistible under the influ- 
ence of that shade. I really think the manufacturer 
had some one just like you in his mind when he 
designed it." 

" Well, Clara, if you think so, I vote at once in 
favor of adding it to my wardrobe. But I have got 
two dresses the start of you on the catalogue. I am 
determined one of those ' organdies ' shall become 
your ^ personal property,' as that young sprig of the 
bar expressed it last night." • 

" By the way. Bell, now that you have referred to 
James Mordaunt, did you notice how skillfully he 
wins one over to his way of thinking, how ready 
he is with his flattery, and how easily he assumes 
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phases of character. I prophesy he will become 
either a great man or a great rogue. I don't like his 
eye ; but suppose I am doin^ violence to your feel- 
ings, as your father has introduced him into our 
circle, and regards him, evidently, with great friend- 
ship and esteem." 

" Oh, Clara, do not mind Mr. Mordaunt ; he will 
never be anything to me, so please, ma chere amicj 
attend to this important business. You know we 
start for Niagara next week, and all these dresses 
must be fitted and finished." 

Thus the young ladies ran on until the loud-peal- 
ing gong of that time-honored hotel, the Astor, an- 
nounced their dining hour. 

One week from that day a party of eight ladies 
and gentlemen occupied four seats in the Hudson 
Kiver morning train for Albany. It consisted of 
Hon. B. F. Mortimer, Mr. H. B. Edgemonte, Madams 
Mortimer and Edgemonte, Bell Mortimer, Clara 
Edgemonte, James Mordaunt, Esq, and Frederick 
Mortimer, Bell's brother. 

"Bell," said Mr. Edgemonte, "this early rising 
seems to paint your face superbly." 

" Thank you. Uncle Harry, for the compliment ; 
but I know very well all about the partiality of your 
eyesight. I am disposed to credit you for sincerity, 
but if nothing else betrayed my ever kind uncle's 
partiality, those beautiful "bouquets which, so very 
mysteriously, were spirited into Clara's and my cham- 
ber last night, would become sad tell-tales against 
you. There now, Clara, see Uncle Harry's confusion ; 
I told you where the houqueU came from. You 
would have it that either Fred or Mr. Mordaunt was 

the spirit." 

3* 
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There is generally but little pleasure to be derived 
from a ride in the swift-winged steam car. Modes 
of travelling, so far as viewing scenery is in question, 
obey that general law of mechames, "what is gained 
in speed is lost in power,'' and vice versd. There is 
nothing which will take the place of a private car- 
riage, if the traveller desires to look upon the face 
of the country. But the expansion of empire has 
brought into active usefulness so many new princi- 
ples, the genius of man has laid open so many hidden 
paths of invention and discovery, that beauties of 
scenery are now left for the poet, the painter, the 
scholar, the recluse. He who would grasp the reins 
of power ; who would be great in the forum ; who 
would spread the seas with his merchant fleet; or, 
who would control the little coterie around him, of 
mechanical, professional, or mercantile mind ; or of 
one, or all, must be great in practical wisdom ; ready 
with practical illustration. Like a Napoleon, he 
must grasp the detail, ever remembering that " drops 
make an ocean." This is an age when man 

" In a moment speaks to man, though empires intervene, — 
And makes the sun portray himself, engraves with morning sheen ; 
Constructs the giant eye, which glares on suns before unknown ; 
The glass which scans the atom systems, living in his own — 

Through rocks, o*er hills and plains, he goes, upon the car enshrined, 
•Which mocks the fleetness of the deer and leaves the wind be- 
hind." 

We shall not attempt to describe the beauties of 
the lovely Hudson. The little party of friends, for 
whom we desire to bespeak an interest from our 
readers, were familiar with all the magnificent views 
whi^h a dajr-boat trip from New York to Albany 
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never fails to present. Our readers will, therefore, 
please go contrary to the advice contained in Mr. 
Mordanilt's suggestion, delivered the evening previous 
at one of the private parlors of the Astor, if they 
would behold the most lovely river views in the State 
of New York. 

" Miss Mortimer," said Mr. Mordaunt, " our party 
are all well posted in Hudson Kiver scenery; I vote, 
therefore, for a quick trip and plenty of leisure at the 
Delevan. Cars for me ! " 

" Agreed ! agreed 1 " said one and all. 

While the party pursue their journey, will the 
reader bear with us a moment, as we introduce to his 
more intimate acquaintance James Mordaunt, Esq., 
who performs a most important part in this 
history. 

James Mordaunt was now twenty-five years of age. 
His parents separated from each other when he was 
but an infant. Soon after the separation, caused by 
a want of kindness to Mrs. Mordaunt on his father's 
part, James's mother was carried to her grave. She 
was a woman of the highest culture, the keenest 
sense of motherly affection, a consistent Christian, 
and generally, wise in her plans and judgments. 
Had she been spared to rear her son under her own 
light and example, the talents with which nature had 
most lavishly endowed him, would scarcely have 
failed to present society with an upright, useful, and 
safe counsel for the widow and fatherless, the orphan 
and unfortunate, in the noble profession which now 
he was destined to dishonor. His mother's death 
seemed to be one of those providences which man's 
judgment would have pronounced unnatural and 
unwise, were it not that the ways of that Providence, 
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thougli " past finding out," are the direction of infi- 
nite wisdom. 

James was reared by an aunt, tlie wife of his 
mother's brother. She was a brilliant, energetic, 
self-denying, ambitions, bnt nnscmpulons woman. 
Under the semblance of Christian graces and virtues, 
she possessed some dangerous characteristics of tem- 
per and thought. "Means to the end, right or 
wrong I" " Success covers all the sin !" These old 
sayings express her character better than any ex- 
tended description. Added to this, she was quick to 
perceive, prompt in her plans, and swift to execute. 
Her nephew learned but too well the lessons which 
the example of his aunt constantly presented. He 
learned also to worship her as a being placed far 
above the ordinary of her race. Her will, to him, 
was law ; the gratification of her slightest wish, his 
delight. 

James had received a liberal education. He gra- 
duated at Columbia College, New York, with the 
highest honors in the gift of liis classmates and 
instructors. His legal studies had been mastered 
with equal success, and he was^ now a junior part- 
ner in one of the most reliable law-firms in the 
metropolis of America. Already his name began to 
be sounded upon the lips of the great merchants, 
brokers, ship-masters, and bankers, who rule the 
T^inds and waves of the commerce, progress, and 
renown of the American name. 

Mrs. Tryon, James's aunt and second mother, was 
a widow. She maintained a princely establishment 
in Fifth Avenue. Her patronage was certain success 
to any ambitious and fairly skilled youth. She could 
open the gates to the magic circle of High Life in 
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New York. " He visits at Mrs. Tryon's," settled the 
question, " Shall Mr. biB invited ?" in the affirm- 
ative for many a youthful aspirant after the pleasures 
and influence of fashionable life. A short conver- 
sation held between Mrs. Tryon and her nephew will 
possess the reader of some facts which are necessary 
links in this story. 

" James, do you know how Hon. B. F. Mortimer 
stands in regard to property ?" 

" Oh, yes! His fortune is ample. Our firm hold 
some of his assets here in New York, as agents, 
which yield him a clear rental of $5,000 per annum. 
Besides this, he owns a country residence on the 
banks of the Cayuga Lake, in the western part of the 
State, attached to which are three hundred acres of 
splendid farming lands." 

" Well, do you know, I have found out that he has 
an only daughter, and but one son. The daughter is 
eighteen years of age ; pretty, dark hair, dark eyes, 
unexceptionable complexion, form, etc., and withal I 
am informed she has some knowledge of the world ; 
graceful, easy, witty. A gentleman friend tells me 
she is really brilliant* Now, James, I want to see 

her, and if well, you know it is about time 

you began to think of a wife. I have nearly con- 
cluded that she will do. But I must see her first." 

" Then you shall have your wish. The whole fam- 
ily, I learned from my senior partner yesterday, will 
be in town next week, en route for Washington. Mr. 
Mortimer is member for his congressional district. 
An invitation from you through my partner will be 
just d propos^ for Mr. Mortimer must spend a few 
days here on business matters. Wait until they are 
quietly domesticated at the Astor, and with your head 
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and my hand, the desired object can be accom- 
plished." 

This conversation occurred about six months prior 
to the time which saw the party already described as 
on their way for Niagara. Of course Mrs. Tryon ac- 
complished her design. Bell Mortimer proved to be 
even more satisfactory to the ambitious aunt than 
imagination, upon chance description, had painted. 
She was perfectly captivated by the gentle girl. 
****** 

" Yes, James," said she to her nephew, " now is 
your time or never. Go with the party to Niagara ; 
make a visit at her father's home ; and, before you 
return, have matters all arranged if possible.^ With 
the good will of the father, the love of the mother, 
and vour own talents, of which I must be allowed the 
expression, I am more than proiid — ^there, there ! 
don't be frightened ; you have heard nothing but 
truth : you must be a weak one if you fail with the 
daughter." 

" True, but I do not love her. She is attractive 
and " 

" Pshaw 1 My wise sir, marriage is a game — ^love 
is but an empty title. I married for place, money, 
and power. You had better marry for love, and live 
on it. Don't you think it would be better for us both 
had I, a little sentimental in my youth, taken up with 
some poor love of a man ? What a nice time it would 
be were I now living with you in a quiet hovel — ^my 
poor husband gone — and you teaching school, and 
boiarding round, or selling lace, bodkins, hair-pins, 
and calicoes, or patiently adding mortar and a brick, 
mortar and a bri^k, mortar and a brick, until the sum 
total of mortar and bricks gave you fourteen York 
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fihillings^^ di&m^ as you lawyers say, upon which to 
support your lone aunt. How the neighbors in the 
parish would laud the dutiful nephew who devoted 
all his earnings to support his poor, heart-broken 
widowed mother's sister." 

The expression of face and action, gesture, etc., 
with which Mrs. Tryon accompanied this argument, 
caused her nephew to burst into an almost uncontroll- 
able fit of laughter. 

" Good, good 1 What an advocate of woman's 
rights you would make ! My dearest mother, I am 
convinced. Your words shall be commands. Mdder 
moiseUe Bell Mortimer shall be my aunt's niece if the 
battle is to the ' vigilant, the active, the brave,' ha, 
ha, ha I Mrs. James Mordaunt 1 Capital 1" 

" Your trunks will be ready in time for the morn- 
ing train. I shall scarcely see you off ; the hour is too 
early forme; so be a good boy, and write how 
events progress." 
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Aim>rar— Cayuga Lake — ^The Pic-nio. 

" Baggage for the steamboat, Mr. Mortimer." 

" Yes, captain. Here are my checks. How are 
they all at Aurora ?" 

" Well, sir. Your place is looking finely. Jim- 
my is a faithful and active hand. Everything is 
trim. Won't the people be glad to see you ! I did 
not expect you until next week ; but last evening's pa- 
pers said you were to leave the Astor en rcmte for 
Niagara, with a large party of friends. I knew you 
would not pass Aurora. But are you really going 
West ?" 

" Yes, captain. I believe the girls have planned a. 
trip to the Falls." 

The party we left en route up the noble Hudson, 
were now passengers on board a little steamer which 
plies on that beautiful inland sheet of water known, in 
song and descriptive writings of travellers, as Cayuga 
Lake. Aurora is about twenty miles up the lake, 
and is justly called the paradise of New York. For 
beauty of scenery no place in the State, we venture 
to assert, can surpass it. The residences of the in- 
habitants are mostly built on a scale of princely mag- 
nificence, blended with true taste and refinement. 
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A couple of hours afterwards, Mrs. Mortimer was 
acting the part of hostess to her friends, while her 
daughter Bell, with the eager longing and ardent 
temperament of a youthful heart, went bounding from 
room to room, giving vent to the pent up love for her 
beautiful home, wliich had been accumulating during 
a six months' absence. This was her cousin Clara's 
first visit to Aurora. Of course there was enough to 
occupy their attention. With two young gentlemen, 
one to be introduced to her circle of acquaintances 
and also one beautiful cousin such as Clara Edge- 
monte really was, for, though of a different style, 
Clara's beauty almost rivalled that of her cousin 
Bell. Bell, however, was not the one to rise upon 
the misfortunes of others. Jealousy was a stranger 
to her heart ; consequently, she could and did love her 
cousin Clara with the true and earnest affection of 
her nature. But, added to all this, Mr. and Mrs. Edge- 
monte were not.least thought of in Bell's plans and 
projects for the week. 

"To-morrow, at five o'clock precisely, wind and 
weather permitting, Messrs. Fred. Mortimer and 
James Mordaunt are politely requested to prepare 
for a cruise on the bosom of the Cayuga," said Bell, 
putting on the look and action of a queen. 

" We are her majesty's most humble servants," re- 
sponded Fred. " The winds and waves of old Cayu- 
ga will indeed be honored by so much loveliness re- 
clining upon her breast. The hour will be propitious, 
if the officers and crew of our Fairy Queen's yacht 
are allowed the privilege of obeying the song in the 
old primer — 

* Early to bed and early to rise ;' 
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to that end, Mr. Mordaunt, shall we bid the ladies 
good night ?" 

" Not until I have obtained from them," replied 
Mr. Mordaunt, " that promised duet. I call for the 
music first." 

" I suppose it is my duty to set an example of obe- 
dience if I expect obedience in return," said Bell. 
" Come, fair coz — ah I thank you, Fred — ^that piano 
was gracefully opened. Clara, dear, you must preside 
at the instrument. We will give you, Mr. Mordaunt, 
but one piece, and that shall send you to the arms of 
gentle slumber." 

The two cousins then sang together that exquisite- 
ly beautiful duet commencing — 

" Gently, gently, sighs the breeze, 
Like a whisper through the trees — 
Like a voice of seraph bright, 
Singing to the world, * Good night.' " 

Bell, having prepared everything for the morning's 
pleasure, retired to her room, in company with her 
cousin Clara. She was yet entirely unsuspicious of 
the sentiments which were moulding the conduct of 
Mr. Mordaunt. Her thoughts of him and acts for his 
pleasure flowed wholly from a desire to please her 
father's friend and guest. Clara, however, was not 
so blinded. She, more alive to the workings of Mor- 
daunt's countenance, had read his inmost thoughts, and 
correctly. She was well acquainted with Mrs. Tryon. 
She knew also how devotedly attached Mordaunt was 
to his aunt. She had witnessed Mrs. Tryon's efforts 
to win the favor and friendship of the Mortimers dur- 
ing their visit at New York, six months before. She 
knew also Mordaunt's base heart ; but we anticipate. 
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Oh, how the poor girl longed to pour forth her inmost 
Boul into the ear of her loved cousin ; but she dare 
not! She was restrained by the thought, perhaps 
Bell will regard my tale as a base fabrication ; per- 
haps she will think I love Mordaunt. No, I had bet- 
ter not. Oh, if I were only certain I How little was 
she aware how much this erroneous judgment was to 
cost her cousin Bell I Had she but spoken that 
night, Bell would have postponed indefinitely all sails, 
rides, visits, etc., and allowed Mr. Mordaunt to find 
his pleasure in the society of the gentlemen and elder 
ladies. 

" To-morrow," thought Clara, " I will tell her all. 
Good night ! dear Bell, good night !" and gently kiss- 
ing each other, they were soon wandering in the plea- 
sant grottoes and fairy scenes of happy dream-land. 

" Girls ahoy ! arouse thee from thy slumbers, 
gentle fairies ! The day is just beginning. My fair- 
haired cousin Clara will, I fear, disavow all connec- 
tion with the times and customs of this country life — 
five strokes the faithful clock has sounded, and still 
she dreams. Bell, arouse thee ! Ah I what's that ? 
' Gently, gently tapping from a chamber door,' and 
a soft, sweet accent says, ' We're coming soon, dear 
Fred.' Well, all is right I Fair ladies, when fairly 
awake, unfairly take our senses captive ; but all those 
who are worth a white moss-rose bud, know how 
to give a hungry man his daily fare, and thus balance 
the account, making it unfair to complain of them." 
Thus soliloquized Fred, as he returned to his room. 

" Yes, yes, boy I that's fair in the main. Man 
pays the fare and the women prepare the fare. But 
what has roused you at this hour ?" 

" Bell's orders, Uncle Harry. The ' Ensenore ' is 
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to skim the waves tliis morning. We, that is the young 
people, are to breakfast about six miles up the lake." 
• " Well, well, man ! take good care of the freight. 
I feel considerable interest in two consignments you 
will have on board. The breeze is somewhat fresh, 
but I believe it is safe ;" and Uncle Harry shuffled 
back into his room with his boots in hand. 

The paiiy, consisting of Bell, Clara, Mr. Mordaunt, 
and Frederick, were soon collected on the beach 
where Frederick had abeady prepared the graceful 
little yacht, Ensenore, belonging to his father. The 
seats had been duly dried of the night dew; the 
mast had been stepped, and the sails were all in trim 
order, ready to be set. Bell's baskets and bundles, 
of course, were not forgotten. In a few moments the 
party were gliding swiftly up the lake, under the im- 
pulse of a strong and steady northwest breeze. . 

"We shall have to beat back if this wind con- 
tinues," said Fred, who held the tiller. 

" No croaking, sir," said Bell. " This is the hour 
for fancy, eloquence, wit, sentiment " 

"And song — ^if you will allow me to ask the favor. 
Miss Mortimer," said Mordaunt. "We separated 
amid strains sweetly sounding ; what so apropos as 
their echo this morning ?" 

"Well, Fred, thou manly Palinurus," replied Bell, 
" begin the strain." 

, Fred obeyed, giving the following song of old 
ocean : 

Ho! THE Deep I 

" Ho I the deep I the deep I with its wares to leap, 
As thej haste for the land afar ; 
I would rather sail to the notes of the gale, 
Than gather the spoils of war. 
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The storm from the cloads seems to kiss the shrouds. 

Or rests, when the winds court sleep ; 
As a man that dies, but lies down to rise, 

Let my home be the heaTing deep I « 

Ho! the deep! the deep ! with its wares to leap. 

As the king of the gale draws nigh ; 
For I loTe to play with the storms, as they pay 

Their tribute to Him on high. 
Oh ! give me a grave 'neath the dark blue wave, 

Where winds, with their wail, e^er sweep, 
And loudly say, as they shout for aye, 

" Here he lies 'neath the heaving deep !" 

Ho ! the deep ! the deep ! with its waves to leap, 

As they dash near the home of yore ; 
For a father's care and a fond motber^s prayer, 

Come forth from the distant shore. 
The storm and its strife, like the toils of life, 

Make hearts, that are bold, oft weep ; 
Yet give me the wave, and its King to save 

The redeemed of the heaving deep." • 

"Capital," said Mordaunt, *'and well executed. 
The sentiment chimes with the hour and the occasion. 
Is not the wind freshening somewhat?" 

"Yes, and I am of the opinion it is going to blow 
a gale," replied Frederick. "I have anxiously 
watched the north for some time. Already I have 
had to bring her head into the wind several times, to 
let the squalls pass by, so as not to disturb you by 
careening the boat. Alone, I should not mind a 
blow ; but, with my present freight I would rather 
avoid it." 

So saying, he turned the yacht's head towards the 
eastern shore. The whole party landed safely about 

* A. N. L., Jr. 
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two miles short of their intended trip, and just in 
time ; for the breeze freshened so rapidly, a circum- 
stance which often happens upon the inland lakes of 
central and western New York, that there was now 
considerable danger in remaining on the water. 

" Here is the breakfast-room,'* said Bell. " Gentle- 
men, you can build a fire as soon as your unaccus- 
tomed hands can accomplish it. There is a good 
place by that heap of stones." 

In a short time, Bell, with Clara's assistance, 
showing that their home education had not been 
neglected, had an inviting breakfast prepared, with 
all the appurtenances of hot coffee, and a broiled 
beefsteak. 

"Keally, yoxmg ladies, your culinary ability is 
profound,'* said Mr. Mordaunt. "This is enjoying 
what our ancestors, Adam and Eve, might have 
envied." 

" You are complimentary, certainly," said Clara ; 
"but the praise belongs exclusively to my cousin 
Bell. Hers is the magic touch which has so quickly 
spread this table for you." 

" Xable, Clara 1" said Fred, " I'd like to see even 
a mouse creep under it. There is just room for a 
well-bred grasshopper to crawl between the table- 
cloth and that part of his natural domain which the 
spread now usurps ; and, when under it, I am sure 
he would be in danger of a crushing, the way these 
plates seem to fly. Here, Mordaunt, take some 
more of this steak. One more cup of that spicy 
aroma for me. Miss Bell, if you please." 

" How you do eat, Fred I It is well T have a sup- 
ply for six," said Bell. 

" I recjuire extrft for being pilot. Glad to hear of 
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the extra supply, too 1 Keep on talking ; if you have 
anything as agreeable as yonr last remark. Here, 
Clara! Mr. Mordannt, will you please pass Miss 
Clara's plate, I see she has emptied it. There is 
more than one hungry, I perceive." 

" No, no 1 replied his cousin, Tve breakfasted. 
No more for me." 

^^ So say I," said Mordaunt. 

"And I," chimed in Fred, dwelling upon the 
pronoun, and looking around upon the viands as if 
to be certain he had really finished. 

The things were soon removed, and repacked; 
dishes duly cleaned, etc., when, as the wind had not 
abated, Mordaunt, approaching Miss Mortimer, of- 
fered his arm, proposing a stroll. 

She quietly accepted it, and looking upon Clara 
with an affectionate smile, threw her a bow, as much 
as to say, " take care of Fred." 

Clara had determined to prevent any private inter- 
view between Mordaunt and her cousin, at all 
hazards. But, again her courage failed her. True, 
she might tell Fred! but then, he too, perhaps, 
would think her selfish. Again, she failed of her 
duty. Fred, naturally desirous not to interfere 
with his sister, resisted all of Clara's hints to follow 
in her footsteps, and took an opposite direction. 

"When Mordaunt had wandered from the scene 
of their breakfasting about half a mile, he came to a 
beautiful ravine, through which a wild and sparkling 
brooklet went leaping from rock to rock, and forming 
a thousand tiny falls. Here, under the deep shade 
of a forest tree, he prepared a seat for his companion. 
After remarking upon the wild beauty of their 
retreat, he gradually, but most skillfully, turned the 
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conyersation from the subjects which the time and 
place natorallj suggested to mere acquaintances, and 
spoke of friendship. " Bell, ere she was aware, uncon- 
sciously listened, her whole soul enchained, by his 
eloquence. 

"Miss Mortimer, have you ever considered why 
so much truly romantic beauty should have been 
collected in one spot, and then placed so far out 
of reach by the millions belonging to the human 
race?" 

" Indeed, I have not, sir ; the thought is too com- 
pi*ehensive for me ; but I readily admit the beauty 
you speak of." 

" I am amply repaid for undergoing the perils of 
travel," repHed Mordaunt, "by the pleasure here 
offered. This is doubtless one of your favorite 
retreats." 

" It is, sir, when time permits me to come so far 
from home. You know, Mr. Mordaunt, my parents 
are eminently practical in their views, and counsel 
myself and Frederick not to despise labor. This 
curtails my rambling." 

"Labor! Miss Mortimer. I thank your parents 
for that noble sentiment which has thus reached me. 
Labor, bodily toil, is the companion of health ; the 
essence of happiness ; and the key to undying friend- 
ship. He who has not learned the art and habit of 
steady physical endurance, knows not the highest 
joys of life. Friendship, where it exists in purity, 
must have labor to make the soil healthy. In this 
lovely ravine, ten thousand lives are kept animate ; 
trees, shrubs, mosses, ferns, wild-flowers, countless 
as the sands of the sea, for ages have lived and died, 
without a thought of discord. WiU the idea be 
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deemed by yoi^ to be extravagant, if I add, that this 
is because each little plant, or wild and hardy shrub, 
each graceful beech, each haughty maple, or each 
noble pine has ever been found patiently, steadily, 
earnestly at work. Yes ! and I think you must agree 
with me, that the inhabitants of the natural world, 
pervaded by quiet, modest, earnest industry, allow 
no time for strife ; no champions for jarring prin- 
ciples; no fields upon which haughty passion and 
grasping ambition may spread the war-clad host, or 
march the serried column. The law of love reigns 
supreme over their world. Friendship exists there in 
purity. One general language pervades the whole — 
here, in this lovely spot; or, at its antipodes; and 
that. Miss Mortimer, is the language of friendship, 
love and truth." 

Mordatmt, watching the effect of his words upon 
the lovely being at his side, thought that such a prize 
was, indeed, worthy an earnest struggle. 

The morning after the pic-nic party, he sat in his 
room, from the windows of which, he obtained a fine 
view of " Cayuga's lovely waters." 

" Ah I" said he, in soliloquy, " my dear aunt and 
mother must not be forgotten." Preparing his 
writing materials, he penned the following letter. 
The reader will learn from its contents his plans, 
motives, and the secret springs from whence they 
flowed. 

AUBOBA, Aufftut 7, 18—1. 

Mt dearest Aunt: 

Your commands are ever the governing rules of my acts. 
This letter, therefore, must tell my whole soul. Bell Mortimer, I 
think, will satisfy even my fastidious taste. But I find the coast is 
not clear. Clara Edgemonte looks upon my humble self with suspi- 
cion. As yet, I do not know why, but evidently she knows more 

3 
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about me than she has revealed. Something prevents her from cau- 
tioning the lovely Bell against me. Bell is, therefore, thus far, unsus- 
pecting. 

Yesterday I threw out a little policy which perhaps will lead pretty 
Clara off of her beat. She has steadily persevered in preventing any 
private talk between Bell and myself, from the moment we left New 
York. By a coup d'etat^ yesterday, I outgeneralled her. But for 
this Clara, I should have told my tale of love yesterday. For the 
purpose of quieting Miss Clara's mind, I merely talked nonsense. We 
shaU soon see what effect this will produce. I am enjoying myself 
superbly. Frederick Mortimer is companionable, and change of 
scene you know to be my delight. I send to-day, per express, a 
white French rdse, to add to your collection. If my memory serves 
me, it is not on your list I got it at Auburn, while on a drive there 
yesterday p.ic, with Fred. Until more happens, adieu. 

Your affectionate nephew, 

Jas. Mosoaunt. 
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Clara Edgemonte^s Mistake. 

As the last was a lengthy chapter, this, for con- 
trast, shall be short. 

"Bell," said Clara Edgemonte, " you have not told 
me a word about your walk this morning, with 
Mr. Mordaunt. I have been making all the confes- 
sions. Come, fair coz, begin." 

" Oh ! I had a splendid time ! Be still — don't tell 
Charley Dickens what extravagant terms I employ. 
He says, in substance, that we Americans either boil 
over with ecstasy, or freeze into solid ^* chunks of 
wisdom.' He is about right ; but I don't believe in 
telling him I think so." 

" Come, come ; please let the dickens take Charley 
Dickens, and tell me about James Mordaunt, Esq., 
Bell." 

In this playful way, Clara carefully drew from 
her cousin a full history of her walk with Mor- 
daunt, conversation included. Clara saw that Mor- 
daunt had not spoken of love. Her expectations, 
therefore, were not realized. She was puzzled. 
Again and again she adroitly questioned Bell, but 
nothing appeared to have occupied Mr. Mordaunt's 
thoughts beyond a gentlemanly effort to interest and 
amuse his companion. 

" Well, I am surprised," said Clara to hereelf, lean- 
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ing her head upon her hand, in thought. " Mordaunt 
is an enigma too deep for me. Bell is, then, safe, 
and I have had my anxiety for nothing ;" and Clara's 
face began to wear a happier expression than since 
the hour she left New York. Mordaunt's skillful 
policy had completely succeeded. Clara no longer 
felt tie necessity of watching over Bell's interviews 
with him. She concluded that her interpretation of 
his conduct was incorrect. 
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vm. 

Melville's and Griawold'g Tour— A true Hand and firm Seat always 

come in Plaj. 

" Melville, I don't fully like going through this 
piece of woods to-day." 

" Pshaw I Tarn, thou art brave ; for I have tested 
thee under trying circumstances. It is now (looking 
at his watch) ten minutes after four. Look here," 
(to the hostler) " how far is it to the next tavern?" 

" It's ahout tin miles, yer honor," replied a genuine 
son of Erin ; " through the wood all ov the way, and 
a gude taste ov bad road the fust four miles ov the 
tin sure." 

Just then, two men, dressed in the garb of wood- 
choppers, entered the apology for a tavern, and 
going up to the bar, called for drinks. One of them, 
having a keen black eye, low forehead, short, coarse, 
and black hair, a little walnut-shaped head, dark 
complexion, rather below the medium height, but 
evidently a man of most powerful muscular develop- 
ment, after setting down his glass, approached Mel- 
ville, and looking at him with a careless glance, and 
half respectful, half patronizing air, said — 

"Would you like to seU that grey ov your'n? 
He's worth a cool hundred and fifty. I'll give that, 
cash down, and risk his bein' sound." 
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" Four hundred would be no temptation, my good 
sir," politely replied Melville. 

" P'raps you've an idee I can't pay down. There's 
the chink, frind," said the apparent horse-dealer, at 
the same time holding up a large roll of bank bills. 

"It won't do, sir," replied Melville. "I am a 
traveller, and would be obliged to obtain another 
horse." 

" Want to trade bosses, then ? I'm your man for 
that, too. Jim, go git my bay." 

" 1^0, sir, you need not ; I cannot trade. Land- 
lord, my bill, if you please," said Melville. 

Melville and Griswold were soon mounted, and 
had entered the road already described, which led 
through a piece of woods for over ten miles. They 
were situated in the southern part of Alleghany 
county, and doubtless even at this day are still in 
existence, unless so much thereof as would make pine 
lumber fit for market. 

" Jim, them's gallus lads. They've both got piles 
of chink, and we ain't rum uns ef we let 'em pass." 

" Bob, Hi sez hamen. You knows Hi'm a man 
hof work, and not hof words." 

" Git out the nags, then, and we'll head 'em about 
'alf and 'alf thro', at the pine stump," said the man 
called Bob. 

Taking a cow-path through thie woods, the high- 
waymen, for such was the true character of the 
pseudo wood-choppers, perfectly familiar with the 
ground, by urging their horses a short time, came 
out upon the forest road in advance of the two young 
men. About half-way through the forest, directly in 
the centre of the road, stood an immense pine stump. 
Here disn^ounting, the two worthies led their horses 
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sufficiently into the wood to be out of sight, but 
where they cotdd be quickly obtained. They then 
quietly awaited the approach of the young men. In 
a few moments, Melville and Griswold appeared. 

" Jim, you take the bay horse ; I'll head the grey. 
Have your shootin' irons had a good supper ?" 

" Yes, Bob. Hi'm thinkin' has 'ow hif they git 
sick and throw up, one hof thim chaps will git ha 
'ole through 'im." 

" Whist ! Jim, lie close /" hissed the robber called 
Bob. " Now for the grey !" 

" Stand !" said Bob, presenting a pistol at Melville's 
breast, and grasping the rein of his horse in the left 
hand ; " your money, if you please, sir." 

" Hou) !" said Melville ; "you can have the money, 
but don't fire." 

" All right, rum un ; but I guesses you may as 
well dismount, as we'll make the boss trade now, ha, 
ha!" 

The other robber, with equal boldness, had seized 
Griswold's horse, and held him where the slightest 
effort at resistance would have been certain death. 

Melville eagerly fumbled in his pockets for Yns^porte- 
monnaie, which, apparently, he could not find. His 
right hand went first into one pocket, then into 
another. The left then was made to perform the same 
office. Until suddenly turning towards Griswold, 
but really keeping his eye on the robber who held his 
rein, he called out : 

" Tam, you must have jny pocket-book." 

The robber, for the instant, was thrown off his 
guard, and turned his eye in the direction of Gris- 
wold, while Melville, who had, while apparently 
fumbling in his pockets for his money, cocked a pis- 
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tol, with whicli he was armed, enddenly drew the 
weapon, and aiming at the man who held Griswold's 
horse, fired. His own horse, nnused to fire-arms, in- 
stantly bounded away from the grasp of the robber, 
frightened at the report of the pistol. Melville turned 
to see what effect his shot had made, when he saw 
Griswold following him at the top of his horse's speed. 
Almost at the same instant he saw a fiash, followed 
by a report, and felt that a bullet had struck him 
somewhere. Perceiving no pain, he dashed on. 
Griswold soon overtook him. 

" By Jove, George, you did for my fellow I" shout- 
ed Griswold. " He's past praying for." 

"Hold in! Tam, this pace is killing. We are 
pretty well out of that scrape. It might have been 
an ugly affair, if my shot had not been a true one." 

An hour hence the two were housed in another 
apology for a tavern, having once more reached the 
open country. As Melville entered the bar-room, 
taking off his hat, he discovered for the first time that 
he had a wound of some kind on his head. 

" Tam, I rather think that last shot has made its 
mark on my head somewhere. Here are two as pret- 
ty holes in my hat as I could make with hammer and 
punch." 

"Well, really," said Griswold, examining his 
friend's head, " you have got a scratch which, unless I 
am ignorant of cause and effect, will keep you com- 
pany until your bones are presented with * six feet of 
ground.' " 

" A miss is as good as a mile," carelessly respond- 
ed Melville. " Landlord, give us a basin of water, 
and we will soon put the head in order." 

The officious tavern-keeper hastened to accommodate 
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his guests ; but something in his manner, which even 
George afterwards could not explain, aroused suspicion. 

Taking Griswold by the arm, he strolled from the 
house (the only one for two miles aroxmd) until out 
of ear-shot. 

" Griswold I" said Melville. 

Griswold started. Melville had not thus addressed 
him since the first week of their acquaintance ; but 
had always used the well-known nick-name "Tom," 
merely changing the " o " into an " a " for the sake 
of oddity. 

" What troubles you, my friend ? Are you in pain 
from your wound? Why is it not Tam as usual? Have 
I offended you unwittingly in this exciting matter 
to-day ?" 

" Offended me, my tried and trusty friend ! No 1 
But I will tell you what 1 suspect. That grey-head- 
ed landlord is as great a rogue as the especial friends 
we met in the wood ; and in all probability they are 
intimate associates in villainy, and perhaps murder. 
Tou see, then, I am anxious somewhat for the life of 
my friend ; a little anxious for my own, besides hav- 
ing a care to our noble steeds. In my opinion, unless 
we are ' wise as serpents,' we shall not be treated as 
* harmless as doves.' " 

" Let us continue our journey, and not abide here 
in the enemy's country, then," said Griswold. 

" No, that won't work. The old man could easily 
shoot us down while we were waiting for our horses. 
His plan probably is to murder us in our sleep. Hist ! 
We are watched. There is a boy under that log," 
continued Melville, his voice now reduced to a whis- 
per. " Let us return to the liousQ, You shall know 
my plan soon affer supper." 

3* 
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The two yotmg men were truly in the very jaws of 
the wolf. He tavern-keeper was one of a gang of bur- 
glars, counterfeiters, robbers, and murderers, having 
New York city as its centre of operations, and extend- 
ing through the great West and South. At eleven 
o'clock, the robber called Bob was admitted by a 
private entrance into the house, bearing his wounded 
companion. The admission was not so private, how- 
ever, as the villains congratulated themselves. Mel- 
ville, determined on his plan of operations for the 
night, had retired to his room at an early hour in 
company with Griswold, having first provided him- 
self with a strong rope. Carefully locking thfe door, 
he explored the room. Satisfied that no one could 
enter except through the door, he told Griswold 
to extinguish the light, and place himself a sen- 
tinel in the darkest corner in the room. Then tying 
the rope to the bed-post, he lowered it carefully to 
the ground through the window. 

" Now, Tam, if you hear our old college whistle, 
you must join me immediately. If there is any 
attempt on the room, give the signal yourself, and 
descend the rope at once. I will take our traps, 
obtain the horses during the night; and we will 
leave before morning." 

" All right I I rather like this. It grows exciting," 
replied Griswold. 

Melville now made his descent. As .he nearly 
reached the ground, his foot struck against an empty 
cask ; which, rolling over, made considerable noise. 

" Pull up the rope, quick," whispered Melville. 

Griswold obeyed the order only just in time ; for 
the noise attracted the tavern keeper, who came from 
tb? roaj" of the house with a lantern." 
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" What do you s'pose it was, then i noises like that 
don't come without they's made." 

" There, I told you the old barrel had fallen off the 
heap o' stones, and there 'tis," replied an old hag, his 
wife, who accompanied him. 

" That are barrel's had some one to kick it over, 
Sally." 

" Pshaw I no, it haint. The dog jumped on it this 
momin', and it rolled over, for I put it back, and 
here comes Trip now. Here, Trip ! Trip 1 come 
here ! You musn't roll the barrel over again — ^that's 
a good dog," said the old hag, addressing the latter 
half of her remarks to the dog. 

Trip came up, licked the old woman's hand, and 
received her caress. He then went to his master, 
and, fawning upon him for an instant, ran towards 
the fence, and commenced barking. 

Melville at this time lay within six feet of the dog. 

" What is it. Trip ?" 

Again the dog fawned upon him, ran towards the 
fence, and barked. 

Melville instantly commenced crawling away from 
the house. He was near a small com patch. 

The old man, coming to the fence, held up his 
lantern, and recognizing the moving body, in the 
uncertain light, took it for a pig. 

"There's a pig in the cornfield, Sally, Sick 'um, 
Tinp ! sick 'um !" 

Melville, who heard every word, resolved to act 
out the pig. He therefore made for the com on all 
fours as rapidly as possible. Under cover of the 
com he rose to his feet, and ran for the road, the. dog 
chasing and barking at him. 

The old man and woman then returned into the 
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honBe, followed this time by the dog, who did not 
seem to relish the effect of being stoned, a circnm- 
stance for which Melville most earnestly thanked his 
good stars. 

Melville now gained a position where he conld 
command a view of both entrances to the house, being 
resolved to wait and watch. Bj this means he be- 
came a spectator of the admission of the two robbers. 
As soon as they had entered, he resolved to seek his 
horses, rightly judging that it would take some little 
time, as well as attention from all up in the house, to 
hear the story of the wounded man and perhaps to 
administer to his comfort. He gained the little shell 
of a bam, and, striking a light, which he kept burn- 
ing long enough to see where the saddles, bridles, 
etc., were, soon had both horses in order for mount- 
ing. He then returned cautiously towards the house. 
Lights were moving about. He concluded, as every- 
thing was ready, to give Griswold the concerted 
signal. Before he could do so, however, he heard 
the whistle from the window. Running for the 
horses, he seized their halters, backed them out 
quickly, mounted his own, and leading Griswold's, 
rode to the window. Griswold was ready for him, 
and catching his own horse's bridle, mounted in- 
stantly. At this moment a light appeared in the 
room just vacated by Griswold. 

" There they go, bosses and all," said the robber 
called Bob. " Hand me a shootin' iron I" added he 
with an oath. 

But for this latter sentence no blood would have 
been spilled. Melville having heard it, considered 
that self-preservation demanded the death, or, at least, 
disabling of the robber, whose head and shoulders 
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were out of the window; and, npon which the 
light shone clearly, making him, to Melville's really 
practised hand, a fair mark. Drawing a pistol from 
his pocket, he shouted : 

" In with your head, or you are a dead man !" 

The robber having received a pistol, was in the 
act of cocking it, when a ball sent by Melville struck 
him in the left shoulder. He was so far out of the 
window, that, on being struck, he pitched forwards, 
and fell headlong to t^e ground, where he gave one 
heavy groan, and all was still. 

"Now, George," said Griswold, "I suppose we 
might as well start." 

" Yes," replied Melville. " It's too bad I had to 
shoot him ; with the ball and the fall, he can't have 
much chance for life. One consolation I have. His 
death makes a rascal less in the world." 

" Now, Griswold, for the shire town of this ever- 
to-be-remembered county. We must do our duty 
to society as good citizens, as well as fight bravely 
in self-defence. The lawyers must have a job. 
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iX.. 

Sunset at Nia^^ara — James Mordaunt's Declaration. 



•o* 



It was the hour for Bunset at Niagara. Earth was 
entwining around the most sublime scene upon her 
bosom, the folds of darkness. The busy hum of life 
ceased with the day. The voice of Niagara, hoarse 
by a practice of ages, was heard alone where silence 
may never hold her peaceful sceptre. From time 
immemorial, that voice has been faithful unto the na- 
tions. One truth is all it has been commanded to 
reveal, one sentence all it has learned to utter. 
Vying with the artillery of Heaven, it has forever 
proclaimed throughout the world, 

" There is a God I" 
****** 

Goat Island, as all the world know, is between the 
American and Horse Shoe Falls. It is a lovely spot 
of earth. Across the seemingly fragile bridge, which 
leads to the island from the American shore, at about 
four o'clock, p. M., James Mordaunt accompanied Miss 
Bell Mortimer for a stroll, and to view the Falls at 
iiunset. 

" At each recurring visit to this island, my thoughts 
become sad," remarked Mordaunt. " It was in the 
year 18 — that I first visited this spot. I was then 
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one spectator among a hundred, of that unrelenting 
power with which the rapids shows man his weak- 
ness, even when excited almost to frenzy, on ac- 
count of the peril of his kind." 

"What was the circumstance, Ml*. Mordaunt?" 
asked Bell. 

" A man in a small boat was drawn within their 
fascinating but terrible influence." 

" I need not ask, I suppose," said Bedl, " whether 
he was drowned ?" 

"That boiling caldron yonder," said Mordaunt, 
pointing to the Horse-shoe Fall, now partly in sight, 
" has never revealed the fate it measured out to the 
poor fellow." 

It does not suit the purpose of this story to describe, 
however tempting the subject, Niagara. We are not 
bold enough to enter th^ lists against the mighty 
geniuses who have been tilting over the pleasing task. 
As an American, we love Niagara ; but, as an Ameri- 
can, we frankly acknowledge that Niagara belongs 
to the world. So, too, thought Mordaunt. 

"That is the English fall, Mr. Mordaunt; it is 
more extensive than the American," said Bell. "I 
don't like that." 

" You will, I trust. Miss Mortimer, allow me to 
make a slight criticism upon that remark," said Mor- 
daunt. 

" Oh 1 most willingly," replied Bell. 

" With your permission, then, I will state, that in 
my judgment, * American ' and ' English ' are mere- 
ly appellations for a distinction in converse. Both 
of the falls bear one general name, 'Niagara.' By 
that title they are know to the world, and under that 
title they belong to the world. It is merely the ' ac- 
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cident of birth ' which has placed them under the 
jurisdiction of the American and English govern- 
ments." 

" I thank you for this chastisement, Mr. Mordaunt," 
replied Bell; '' my remark was selfish." 

" Please call it by a softer name, my friend ; chas- 
tisement is not for gentleness, goodness and beauty," 
replied Mordaunt. 

" That last remark, Mr. Mordaunt, has made the 
sugar predominant over the bitter ; therefore, inas- 
much as your criticism is just, I am forced to grant 
judgment in your favor." 

" Thank you, most beautiful jurist. How well you 
adorn the bench ! And a propos to this remark, 
here, under this beautiful foliage, is a bench which 
you can adorn without fear of a rival," replied Mor- 
daunt. 

" A very safe proposition, Mr. Mordaunt, for the 
simple reason that no suitors wiU bring their cases 
here, wherefore I shall not have an opportunity to 
display my legal attainments," playfully responded 
Bell. 

" Tour are mistaken. Miss Mortimer. There is one 
suitor who places his life and destiny in your hands. 
Yes, gentle being, one who has learned first to ad- 
mire, then to esteem, now loves you — deeply, devot- 
edly he loves you, and offers for your acceptance, his 
heart and hand, and is ready to seal the contract with 
his life's best energies devoted to your welfare. 
Upon your decision, Miss Mortimer, rests the happi- 
ness of a suitor who can never love again." 

Bell was taken so suddenly and completely by sur- 
prise at this most unexpected declaration of his senti- 
ments towards her, that for the moment she was 
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completely overcome. Her hand, therefore, rested im- 
resistingly in his, she being perfectly tmconscioiLS that 
he had taken it. She instantly withdrew it as thought 
returned. The color, which had completely left 
her, now came back. The thought that she could 
never return his offered affection, mingled with some 
feelings of anger at his boldness, caused the warm 
blood to course more swiftly though her veins, spread- 
ing over her brow the marks of distress* and anx- 
iety. Leaving the seat, she exclaimed : 

" I will return, Mr. Mordaunt." 

"Pardon me. Miss Mortimer, if I liave offended 
you. The deep " 

" I can listen no more in this place, sir," interrupt- 
ed Bell. 

" May I then hope ?" 

" Pardon me, Mr. Mordaunt ; but I must command 
your silence upon this subject. It is my wish that 
we immediately return." 

" Let me call a carriage ; I see an empty one," said 
Mordaimt. 

"Thank you, sir, I will ride." 

The sun for some time had been beneath the 
horizon. The gathering darkness, as she stepped 
into the carriage, seemed to Bell Mortimer as an 
evil omen. She was not one to give way to such 
feelings upon slight cause ; but the darkness which 
now filled her soul, awoke an indescribable fear; 
and the remembrance that " coming events often cast 
their shadows before," mingled with the loud roar- 
ing of the falls, caused her to tremble. 

"What should I fear?" she asked herself. "This 
must be woman's weakness. I must tell him I can- 
not love him, and that will end it." 
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Several timeB, during the ride to the hotel, she 
essayed to speak her decision. A fear, of which she 
was herseK ashamed, controlled her, and she post- 
poned the subject for the morrow. Language almost 
refuses terms to describe the anguish of spirit which 
accompanied Bell that night to her pillow. She 
feared Mordaunt. But, why ? This question was ever 
present. About an hour before daybreak, she feU 
into a troubled sleep, only to awaken in a short 
time, from a horrid dream which pictured her as 
praying that she might die. Earth appeared no 
longer to hold any joy for her — death had become 
her only hope for release. On awakening, the poor 
girl burst into tears; and for the first time, her 
cousin Clara, who occupied the same bed, noticed 
her unhappiness. 

" Dear, dear Bell, what has caused you to weep ?" 
said Clara. 

Gently twining her arms around BeU, Clara pressed 
her soft cheek against her cousin's, endeavoring to 
soothe and comfort her. 

"Clara, I am very weak!" said Bell; but the 
burning tears fell thicker and faster. 

"Do tell me what makes you weep, dear Bell? 
I cannot endure this suspense." 

Bell now arose. Hastily putting on a morning 
dress, she threw herself again into her cousin's arms, 
and told her all the events of the day previous. 

Clara listened with a painfully intense interest to 
all she had to say. 

What shall I do ? I do not — ^I cannot love him ; 
and yet why this fear? What is it, Clara, that 
frightens me so ?" 

" I do not know, unless it is a warning to you of 
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the future. Oh," thought Clara, "my dear, dear 
cousin, if I dared but to reveal " 

She was about to speak, but at this instant there 
was a knock upon the door, and Clara's mother 
was admitted to the room. Bell turned to her toilet 
to hide her feelings from her aunt. 

" Come, girls, we are all ready for a walk. Fred- 
erick and Mr. Mordaunt are waiting for you. Your 
father and mother, Bell, have been up this half hour. 
The morning has put on all the glories of an Italian 
sky. A walk will soon adorn your faces. Come 
down quickly. No loitering." 
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X. 

The morning walk — An Old Friend in Duplicate. 

" Good morning, Mr. Griswold. You here at the 
Falls I This is really a pleasure I had not credited 
in your favor, sir!" and "Uncle Harry" continued 
for some little time shaking warmly by the hand the 
young gentleman, already pretty well known to the 
reader, "Thomas Griswold." "When did you ar- 
rive ? Are you directly from New York ? How is 
my old friend who owns you for his boy ?" 

These, and numerous other questions of similar 
import, were rattled off in " Uncle Harry's " business- 
like way, giving Griswold no opportunity to answer 
any of them. Griswold was taken by surprise, as 
well as filled with real pleasure. He had known 
Mr. Edgemonte from his boyhood as an intimate 
friend of his father. They were often connected in 
business operations, which frequently brought Mr. 
E to his father's house of late years, Mr. Gris- 
wold having retired from the more active scenes of 
trade. 

"Mr. Edgemonte," replied Griswold, "I rejoice 
greatly at this opportune meeting. I hail, however, 
from College ; not from New York." 

" Husticating^ I hope ; not rasticated^'^ and Uncle 
Harry laughed at his own wit. 
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" The former, I assure you ; and, if it needs proof, 
here is a college chum of mine, whom I beg leave to 
introduce to you. He will testify in my favor." 

" Certainly, Thomas, certainly I by all means intro- 
duce us." 

" Mr. Edgemonte, my friend, Mr. Melville* Mr. 
Melville, Mr. Edgemonte." 

" Happy to make your acquaintance, sir. We are 
very well met. Tou and Clara, I believe, are old 
friends, Mr. Griswold. Mr. Mordaunt is with us: 
and I think I can introduce you to somebody who 
will, set your young blood in a fever. Clara, I know, 
has told you often about Cousin Bell." 

^' "Why, really you have got a party with you, Mr. 
Edgemonte. George, we may as well put on our 
happiest smiles instead of those blues you talked about 
at daybreak. But we are diBtaining you, Mr. Edge- 
monte." 

Thus Griswold replied, feeling quite proud of the 
necessities with which fortune seemed to have pre- 
sented him. 

" No 1 no I no detention," replied Mr. Edgemonte. 
" On the contrary, I shall make a contract that both 
of you breakfast with me. They are all within trum- 
pet-call, taking a morning view of the Falls. "We 
have an exclusive breakfast at the Cataract House at 
eight. It is my arrangement, and, therefore, the 
pleasure of an old friend's boy cannot but be allow- 
able. Mr. Melville is welcome, too ; for, if he is a 
chip off the old block, I know more of him than he 
thinks." 

Melville looked up in surprise, awaiting an expla- 
nation of this singular remark. He had always been 
told from infancy that he was the perfect picture of 
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his father; but this was the first time the resem- 
blance had appeared to be real. 

" Your father, unless I am wrong in the footing-up, 
owns a very pretty piece of land within the precincts 
of Edgartown, on the island, set down upon the 
map, as Martha's Vineyard. His name is William 
Melville, Esq., formerly a merchant of Boston, where, 
by the way, he spends most' of his winter months. 
Am I right, sir ?" 

" You are, Mr. Edgemonte ; and I am curious to 
know more of your acquaintance with my father," 
replied George. 

"Very well, George^ come to breakfast with 
Tliomas at sharp eight, and you shall learn the whole 
story. 'Ha/rry^ and 'BiU^ were titles your father 
and I have used in addressing each other, thousands 
of times." 

George Melville was indeed surprised. "With 
Griswold, he left Mr. Edgemonte to prepare for the 
breakfast party. 

•» •» <3f •» "X* « 

» 

" Come at last ! Here I've been in a terrible gale 
this twenty minutes," said Uncle Harry. 

"Why, father, what has so excited you?" said 
Clara. 

" Excited I Is it not a quarter past seven ? Break- 
fast at eight, and you little plagues, mother, sister, 
and all, have only three quarters of an hour to get on 
your dry-goods, and balance your account v^ith the 
looking-glass." 

" Why, we are all ready now, uncle mine," said 
Bell. "Father and I have had a beautiful stroll; 
and there come mother and Mr. Mordaunt." 

" Well, if you girls are sure the cases are all right, 
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you may mail the invoices ; but I'm of the opinion 
the young collegians will scrutinize all the packages 
closely; therefore, I hope there are no mistakes. 
Don't tell me you were not fully warned — ^that's 
aU." 

Without giving them time for any questions, 
Uncle Harry hastily pulled out his watch, put on one 
of his unapproachable, sober faces, turned nervously 
on his heel, and left the party, entirely deaf* to the 
*' Uncle Harrys " which followed him. 

" What does Uncle Harry mean, Clara?" 

" That you; Bell, and you, my little pet, Clara," 
interrupted Mr. Mortimer, "are destined to meet 
with some surprise at the breakfast-table ; so run on, 
and ' pack the cases all right,' by which Mr. Edge- 
monte means, that if your toilets are not right for 
strangers, they must be made so." 

Bell and Clara, upon hearing this explanation, im- 
mediately left Mr. Mortimer, and hastened, unat- 
tended, to the hotel. Mordaunt, who was approach- 
ing with Mrs. Mortimer, seeing the young ladies 
leave Mr. Mortimer so unceremoniously, immediately 
concluded it was a ruse of Bell's to avoid his com- 
pany. The iron entered his soul. His lips were 
suddenly and firmly compressed; his brow grew 
several shades darker; but quickly mastering him- 
self*, with the ready ease of a man of the world, he 
bestowed the most delicate attentions upon Mrs. Mor- 
timer. He succeeded so completely in arresting 
both Mrs. and Mr. Mortimer's attention, the parties 
having now met, that the departure of the young 
ladies was not again thought of, and consequently 
went unexplained. 
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XI. 

Hon. B. F. HorUmer — ^H. B. Edgcmonte, Esq. — James Mordannt, 
Esq. — ^Frederick Mortimer — ^Thomas F. Griswold — George Melville 
— Mrs. Mortimer — ^Mrs. Edgemonte— Bell Mortimer — Clara Edge- 
monte — ^The Breakfast-Party. 

It was now ten minutes before eight. Mr. and 
Mrs. Edgemonte were seated in their private parlor, 
awaiting the appearance of their company. Mr. and 
Mrs. Mortimer were the first to enter. 

"Edgemonte, this is a capital hit. I have not 
wanted a breakfast with Buch promptings of the 
inner man for some time," said Mr. Mortimer. 

"Ben, do you remember 'Bill Melville?'" said 
Mr. Edgemonte, not noticing Mr. Mortimer's remark. 

"Bill Melville— Bill MelviUel" said Mr. Morti- 
mer, drawing down his heavy eyebrows, and half- 
closing his eyes, as a man does who is suddenly 
carried back thirty or forty years of his life. 

" Yes ? Well, he is to appear to-day, by as perfect a 
representation of himself as a son can be of a father ; 
and a noble looking fellow he is. If it don't carry 
you back to boyhood days, then I am no prophet." 

" Bill Melville I Yes, I do remember him. He 
was a clerk with ' Sacket & "Waddel,' importers and 
jobbers, when I was an under-graduate at Columbia 
College," said Mr. Mortimer. 
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"Tliat's right! that's right! He is now living 
easily at Edgartown, on Martha's Vineyard, spending 
his winters at Boston. I met a young gentleman 
from New York, son of my old friend James H. 
Griswold, who introduced Melville to me. It seems 
they are now at Hamilton. College, and are spending 
their vacation in travel. 

A rap at the door interrupted Mr. Edgemonte. 
His wife handed a couple of cards to her husband, 
brought by a waiter. 

" Show the gentlemen up, if you please, sir," said 
Mr. Edgemonte to the waiter. 

In a few moments Mr. Griswold, accompanied by 
his friend Melville, entered the room. 

They were cordially greeted by their host. Mr. 
Mortimer immediately recalled the features of the 
father as reflected in George Melville ; and, after the 
necessary formality of an introduction had been 
accomplished, engaged him in conversation. 

" Mr. Melville, this is one of the most extraordi- 
nary fancies which the old lady 'Dame Fortune,' 
has ever seen fit to exhibit in my behalf. Your 
father, when a young man, was one of my intimate 
friends. It is now over thirty years since we have 
met. I see in you the friend of my youth." 

" Your remarks bespeak a generous heart, sir, of 
which I shall be proud to know more," said Melville, 
respectfully. " My father is one, too, who does not 
forget the friends of his youth." 

" Not he, not he ! — ^but here are two young gentle- 
men with whom you must be made acquainted. Mr. 
Griswold, Mr. Mordaunt; my son Frederick. Mr. 
Melville, gentlemen." 

The young gentlemen, having extended to each 

4 
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other the ilbual courtesies of a first introduction, were 
scarcely seated when the young ladies entered the 
room. 

" I perceive the ' cdses ' were not right," said Mr. 
Edgemonte. "Inasmuch as the corrections are all 
made, I have no objection to invoicing the goods 
now. Mr. Melville, allow me to present you to my 
daughter." 

" I am most happy at this introduction. Miss Edge-, 
monte," said Melville, a little embarras8ed,»taken thus 
somewhat unawares at being unexpectedly the first 
introduced. 

" It gives me equal pleasure, Mr. MelviUe," grace- 
fully replied Clara, for a moment taking his hand 
and accompanying the act with a smile of generous 
hospitality, which wreathed her face, plaited by na-. 
ture's unrivalled touch. " And you, Mr. Griswold I 
Father, this is indeed a surprise." 

Clara's countenance was instantaneously radiant 
with the most unaffected enjoyment. 

" But I must not forget that I have a cousin, gen- 
tlemen," said Clara. " Mr. Griswold, this is my 
cousin Bell. Tou ought to know her. Mr. Melville, 
will you allow me to introduce you to Miss Morti- 
mer?" 

Bell was not — could not be — ^herself. She in- 
wardly felt that smiles would only prove to be sickly 
falsehoods. Her soul was sad. Mordaunt's eye she 
knew was upon her ; for without seeing it, she felt 
the influence of his piercing glance. Clothing her 
features in a quiet, but subdued reserve, she greeted 
the gentleman with an easy dignity of manner, which 
contrasted most admirably with the graceful bril- 
liancy of her cousin. 
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Melville, at that inetant, felt the wann blood course 
more quickly through his veins. 

A waiter, knocking at the door, announced break- 
fast. 

"Mr. Melville — ^Miss Mortimer," said Mr. Edge- 
monte, offering his arm at the same instant to Mrs. 
Mortimer. " Clara, you must take care of Mr. Gris- 
wold. Fred, you and Mr. Mordaunt must bring up 
the rear." 

"With this he led the way, followed by Mr. Morti- 
mer and Mrs. Edgemonte ; the rest of the party in 
the order he had designated. 

Once seated at the breakfast-table, Mordaunt, for a 
time, became the life and soul of the party. He wished 
to win the friendship of the elder portion of the com- 
pany. He well knew that Mr. Mortimer, as an ora- 
tor, had few equals, in the forum, or before his 
constituents. His style was scholastic and practical. 
Mordaunt had been a severe student ; and, in letters, 
carried " an old head upon youthful shoulders." Using 
his advantages with a skillful touch, he succeeded 
in winning first the respect, and then the high esteem 
of BelPs father. Mr. Edgemonte, who could not ap- 
preciate the refined, heUes-leti/res style, looked through 
the smile of the man, at his eye ; and, through sinister 
but instantaneous glances, which Mordaunt almost 
unconsciously allowed to mingle with his assumed 
gaiety, he read the blackness of the heart within. 
He had reason for this. Bell's unusual lowness of 
spirits had been a study with Mr. Edgemonte during 
the morning. He now saw, or thought he saw, the 
cause. 

"To-night, Mr. Melville, there is to be a social 
evening party at Miss Blackwood's residence," said 
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Clara. " I propose to vise your passport to that lady's 
domain. My friend, Miss Mortimer, shall perform 
the same duty for Mr. Griswold." 

" With pleasure I accept the generous offer, Miss 
Edgemonte, and shall be only too happy to become a 
humble addition to your party." 

" I never dispute my cousin's right to get me into 
trouble," interposed Bell, playfully, " because I find 
it does no good. Your passport, Mr. Griswold, shall 
be entirely correct. Fred, will you please become 
my private secretary, and attend to all the details ?" 

"Most certainly, Bell," replied Frederick Morti- 
mer. 

"We shall expect you, gentlemen, at 8 o'clock 
precisely," said Clara. 

Mordaunt, the morning previous, when Miss Black- 
wood's invitations came, had arranged with Bell to 
accompany her to this very party. It was to be 
entirely young company; what is esteemed to be 
one of Young America's follies, had been again com- 
mitted. Married ladies, the balance-wheels of youth- 
ful enjoyment ; the happy examples for inexperience 
to study ; the splendid brilliants, polished to perfec- 
tion, were among those "not included." The am- 
bitious young lady who issues as her fiat, that mar- 
ried ladies are " not included," before her party is 
well over, will be told by experience that her beauti- 
fully clustered brow is " not unclouded." 

Our gentlemen readers (who do not agree with 
this), will please excuse the digression. 
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xn. 

Bob Shank— The Fire— The Cave. 

" Bob ! in with your head ; these fellows hev shown 
you as how they kin shoot. Fuiies ! there he goes 
out o' the winder; that shot's settled him. Eun, 
Sally, run — quick !" saying these words, the tavern- 
keeper, with whom the reader is already somewhat 
acquainted, hastened down stairs and ran out beneath 
the window, where the robber had fallen. Appa- 
rently, he was dead. Picking up the body, he 
carried it into the house. His wife used what little 
effort she could to assist him, and afterwards to bring 
him to life. Her efforts in the latter respect, how- 
ever, were useless. 

. " This is bad bis'niss, Sally ; two pals done fur in 
one day, and one as good as dead." 

"Why don't ye git out the hoss and go for a 
doctor ?" said his wife. 

" I'se thinkin' as 'ow this 'ere matter won't bear 
talkin' to a doctor 'bout. You see, old 'oman, as 'ow 
thim fellers 'ul go and 'peach, and it ain't safe fur 
any on us to stay here over night. The grabs will 
be here early to-morrow momin', ur I'm no proffit. 
I'se thinkin' we'd better sot the old crib a-bumin' 
and leave. The house won't bear sarchin'." 

To pack up all they could conveniently carry, was 
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the work of a short time only. Getting out his 
horses, the old man lifted the two wounded men into 
the wagon. "When all was ready for a start, turning 
to Sally, he said : 

" Now, you jist drive on through the woods till 
you come to the ' big maple :' there wait for me ; I'll 
be there in 'bout an hour." 

After his wife had been gone about fifteen minutes, 
he applied a torch to the building ; hastily heaping 
on some dry wood, in a few moments the building 
was in a blaze. 

" Well, you've come at last ; I was gittin' a little 
'feared," said the tavern-keeper's wife. " That blaze 
makes a bright light." 

" Yes, and I ain't sorry nuiher. ' The place was 
gittin' to be suspicioned, ^yhow. I've made 'nuff 
out ov it, and the land wouldn't sell fur mor'n a 
hundred dollars. Now, we'll make for the big 
cave." 

Striking into the wood, by a peculiarly circuitous 
winding among the trees, ihe old man was able to 
drive his horses, although no road had ever been 
constructed. About daybreak, he arrived at a deep 
ravine. He was now more than ten miles from any 
dwelling. Near a huge rock there was an entrance 
to a large cave. No one unacquainted with the cave 
would be at all likely to discover it, as the rock was 
so completely surrounded by imderbrush that the 
entrance was concealed. 

" Here is our home for awhile, Sally ; we've been 
here afore, and I'se thinkin' we kin stay here agin." 

The horses were unhitched, and one by one led 
into the cave. The traps were next carried in. 
Several beds were unpacked, and as soon as they. 
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were ready, the wounded men were placed on them. 
The robber known as Bob, had given evidence that 
he was yet living. "When they had been duly cared 
for, the old man took his wagon apart and carried 
that into the cave, piece by piece. His precautions, 
when he left the burning building, were useless: 
none of his neighbors saw or knew of the fire until 
the following day. A few then came and viewed the 
ruins, pitied the old man, and wondered what had 
become of him. 

"Now, Sally, I'll saddle the mare and go fur a 
doctur ; it must be did, at any cost, fur Bob's my 
right-hand man. I'd give a hundred fur one shot to 
revenge Bob." 

Suiting action to words, the tavern-keeper was 
soon on his way through the woods. 

******** 

" Oh I" groaned the miserable man, who now suf- 
fered from the effect of Melville's pistol ; " oh I I 
would like to kill the villain who put a hole in my 
shoulder. Let it alone !" he shrieked, as the doctor 
ran his probe into the wound to find the bullet. His 
cries of pain and blasphemy, however, were impotent. 
The doctor, who was a most skillful surgeon, ordered 
his patient to be firmly held. In a short time he 
found and extracted the ball. But for the very barrel 
which had nearly discovered Melville to the tavern- 
keeper, the robber would doubtless have been killed 
by the fall. The ball had entered near his left shoul- 
der. In falling, he had put forward his right arm, 
striking his hand upon the barrel in such a way, that 
it in all probability was the means of saving his life. 
The right arm was broken in two places. Having 
dressed the wound, the surgeon set the arm. His 
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patient fainted several times during the operation ; 
but when the splints were on, he began to bear the 
pain better. 

The surgeon immediately turned his attention to 
the other robber. His wound was not so severe as 
his companion's. "When his duty had been fuUy 
performed — ^if saving a man who is ripe for the gal- 
lows can be called a duty — ^he said to the tavern- 
keeper: 

" It will be necessary that I come for some time ; 
you musir expect me at 4 o'clock each day, until I 
give you further notice. If anything happens, you 
must leave the signal on the pine stump." 

" All right ! Doctor, you're a trump, and no mis- 
take. Here's a little roll for you, which, in this 
cause, goes as easy and a little freer than it kum. 
No questions answered, doctor ;. mum's the word ; 
and we shall be mutu'ly profitable." 

The doctor counted over the money. 

" One hundred," said he ; " it's more than I want." 

" Keep it ! keep it ! and there's another ready for 
you whin thim pashunts is tonvaleesunt." 
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xm. 

Bell hates the Rain, but finallj has no objections to it — ^Misa 

Blackwood's party. 

" It rains, BeU !" 

"I wish it poured, Fred." 

" Why, Bell ? To-niglit is the party." 

" And to-night, I say, may it pour 1" 

" You would have to send a regret, if that wish is 
granted." 

" I would do so without a regret." 

" Then I say, with regret, send it any way, Bell." 

« I can't." 

" Can't ? I would jqet like to know who has 
driven the smiles from my Bell, that's all I" 

" Fred, please sit down here." 

""With the greatest pleasure," said he, first im- 
printing a kiss upon his sister's forehead. " What is 
it, Bell ? I am all attention." 

" Mr. Mordaunt wants to take me away from my 
brother." 

" And what for ?" 

" To make me a wife." 

" Whew !" said Fred. " Not with my consent I" 

« Good !" said BeU. 

" Why good ? Pshaw 1 that spoils all the romance. 

I thought I had got to have a fight, or something of 

4* 
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that kind, to keep you Bingle. But seriously. Bell, 
you decide correctly. Mordaunt is a cold schemer. 
If you are ever so silly as to commit matrimony, you 
must have a heart. He has splendid talents, but 
you would fade in a few years as his wife." 

" Fred, I fear him." 

"Fear himl why? Send him about his busi- 
ness, and remember you have a brother Frederick. 
Bell, I must go and dress up." 

" The cold schemer, Fred, may prove a deep vil- 
lain I" 

" Forewarned, you are forearmed." 

" But father likes him, and mother has taken up 
his cause ; either having been spoken to by him, or 
having divined herself my secret." 

" The former, most likely, Bell. That would never 
be like mother. She is not one to look out in 
advance for such nonsense. Kiss me. Bell; and 
then go and send him about his business. He is 
now waiting for you in our parlor." 

" I will do so ; but promise, Fred, never to forsake 
me^if that business proves to be my persecution." 

" A promise as easily kept as it is solemnly made ; 
for I assure you. Bell, my heart is against him." 

" Good afternoon, Mr. Mordaunt," said Bell, en- 
tering the parlor. 

"Good afternoon. Miss Mortimer," replied Mor- 
daunt, with his most winning smile. "This rain- 
storm is likely to dampen the ardor of the party- 
goers." 

" Do you think it will continue, sir ?" 

" I cannot say, not being weather-wise. Is it your 
'Vyish^ Miss Mortimer, that it abate ?" 
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"K my reply were based upon selfishness, it 
would be, No, sir !" 

" Do you not desire, then, to incur the trouble of 
this evening's entertainment? It would give me 
great pleasure to spend the time in endeavoring to 
bring back your smiles. I fear. Miss Mortimer, you 
have not been happy since our interview upon 
Goat Island. You are not alone in this absence 
of peace of mind. The thought that I have given 
you one moment of pain ; and the fear that the 
gentle being I have learned to love, may banish 
forever, from her presence and from happiness, one 
whose life's ardent devotion is offered for her ac- 
ceptance " 

• " Ah ! Bell, are you here ? And Mr. Mordaunt, 
too? Capital! Now I will send for Clara, and 
music shall teach us the truth, so beautifully em- 
bodied in that inimitable line of Longfellow, 

*■ Behind the cloud is the sun still shining.' 

I would rather be the author of Longfellow's * Kainy 
Day,' Mr. Mordaunt, than wake up an heir to a for- 
tune. I will go for Clara " 

" No, aunt," interrupted Bell : " that duty will be 
my pleasure. I pronounce you ^Speaker of the 
House,' and this arm-chair is appointed for you to 
fill." 

Gently forcing Mrs. Edgemonte into the seat. 
Bell left the room and called Clara. Song now fol- 
lowed song. Bell's spirits seemed suddenly to have 
taken a new turn. Mordaunt for once was at fault 
in his judgment of motives. He pictured to himself 
Bell won. His spirits arose accordingly. He entered 
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fully into the pleasures of the hour, and became, as 
he could whenever he chose, the life of the party. 
Clara was surprised at Bell's vivacity. Mordaunt 
was happy, because he deemed that his chances for 
gaining Bell's hand had risen fifty per cent. Mrs. 
Edgemonte talked of the wonderful influence which 
music had in dispelling ermuij and remarked, that 
she thought herself entitled to a vote of thanks from 
the entire company. How was it with Bell? Her 
spirits were the result of a final judgment in regard 
to Mr. Mordaunt's proposal. The conversation with 
her brother, his prompt advice and coinciding opin- 
ion, had relieved her mind of the indefinable fear 
which had hitherto controlled her. Mordaunt's sud- 
den renewal of the subject had displeased her. She 
regarded it in the light of assumption. His very 
language betrayed to her nice perception that, under 
seeming humility, the roots of bold and haughty 
arrogance existed, ready to germinate and choke out 
the assumed devotion. The rain now fell in torrents. 
Mrs. Edgemonte had warned the young ladies that 
it was nearly time for the evening meal. Clara and 
Bell had just concluded a beautiful duet. Mr. Mor- 
daunt was lavish in his praises of the sentiment, 
music, and execution, when Frederick Mortimer 
entered the room. 

" Lively again at last. Bell ? Come, give us another 
song," said Fred. 

" Can't possibly. It is time to prepare for the tea- 
table," replied Bell. 

" That is such an unpoetical excuse I cannot ac- 
cept it ;" and Fred insisted on the song. 

The young ladies gratified him, but this time at 
the expense of an extra accompaniment ; for, before 
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they had concluded the last verse, the gong sounded 
tlie hour for tea. 

"That gong makes the same impression on the 
music as the rain, this afternoon, has made upon my 
spirits," said Fred — " a damper in each instance." 

"Bell," said Clara, looking out of the window, 
" there is no sign of clear weather." 

"It pours," remarked Fred, looking significantly 
at his sister. " "Will you attend the party to-night ?" 

Mordaunt almost held his breath to hear Bell's 
answer to this question. Bell, fixing her eye upon 
Mordaunt, with a quiet but expressive smile, re- 
marked — 

" I shall brave the Storm Bang's power, and do my 
best to shine at Miss Blackwood's. Mr. Mordaunt, 
if the weather is too severe for you, my father will 
attend to all my wants." 

" By no means. Miss Mortimer. I cannot resign 
the privilege of accompanying you, as arranged," re- 
plied Mordaunt, in an even tone of voice, which be- 
trayed nothing of the whirling torrent of passion 
which had been set in motion by Bell's remark. 

Mordaunt then recalled his words, before Mrs. Edge- 
monte had so inopportunely interrupted, him. He 
saw that Bell had read his thoughts without listening 
to his words. He saw, too, that he had committed a 
serious error in policy, and awakened in Bell a con- 
tempt for himself. To any man not controlled by 
the Christian virtues, contempt breeds dislike. To 
a man of Mordaunt's pride and self-love, contempt 
awakens to life a hatred which knows not fatigue, and 
spares not expense ; when foiled, rises stronger from 
the unwilling respite to mount the wild war steed 
of a more crafty policy ; again and again to shun the 
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encounter, until the victim is within a sure grasp. 
Then it gives no quarter, unless it be to sip the 
sweets of revenge in the cup of lingering torment. 

Tea over, Fred sought BeU's apartment. lie 
learned from her all that had passed, and resolved to. 
become himself his sister's attendant. Clara entered 
and asked him about the arrangements. 

" Bell, Mr. Griswold, Mordaunt, and my humble 
self," replied Fred, "will make one carriage load. 
Clara and Mr. Melville may form the second; though 
I don't exactly fancy giving Mr. Melville so much to 
be proud of as a ride solvs with so much natural 
loveliness. But some men are bom lucky ; and this 
time the old saw applies* to this youth collegiate. 
Stop ! stop, Clara ! Don't pull my ears, hair, whisk- 
ers ; no, no ! nor Well, if you don't like the 

arrangement, take that (stealing a kiss from his beau- 
tiful cousin) as your only consolation against being 
forced to ride alone with a young man who wears 
the impress of true American nobility. Hem ! Can't 
you give me another kiss, Clara, for my eloquence ? 
Jt's due ! Well, if you 'won't, you won't; and there's 
the end on't.' " And he left the young ladies to 
make their toilet. 

Fred's arrangement was fully carried out. Not- 
withstanding the storm. Miss Blackwood's house 
was well filled. Bell Mortimer was decidedly tlie 
most beautiful woman in the room (we like that good 
old-fashioned title, and respect "Old Bullion's"* 

* Hon. Thomas H. Benton, of Missouri, better known by the title 
given him in the text, in a speech, once said, that the term " lady " 
was not in the Bible ; giving it as a reason why he preferred the title 
" woman." A young lady proved to him that it occurred in the Bible 
no less than twelve times. 
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judgment about the term " lady^'* the young lady^ 
and the Bible^ to the contrary, notwithstanding). 

The entree into the parlors being successfully ac- 
complished, as the dancing had not commenced, the 
hotel party became a little separated. Miss Black- 
wood, feeling that Mr. Mordaunt was one who 
demanded at her hands especial attention, as the 
intimate friead and travelling companion of a distin- 
guished statesman, became somewhat excessive in 
her attentions to him. Some further trifling circum- 
stances brought Mr. Melville and Miss Mortimer 
together. At this instant, the music began a qtuir 
drille^ Mordaunt being still engaged by Miss Black- 
wood. 

" I see Mr. Mordaunt will probably not claim you 
for this dance, Miss Mortimer. Will you accept so 
poor a partner as I am able to offer ?" said Melville. 

" "With pleasure, sir," said Bell, gently lifting the 
folds of her dress, and placing her hand upon Mel- 
ville's arm. 

Melville was at that moment envied by half the 
gentlemen in the room. 

" Excuse'me, if you please. Miss Blackwood, Miss 
Mortimer will be waiting for me to go through this 
quadrille," said Mordaunt. 

" Certainly, Mr. Mordaunt," replied Miss Black- 
wood, her lip curling slightly as, at the same instant, 
she recognized Bell's movements with Melville. 

Before Mordaunt could turn and address Bell, the 
dance had commenced. Clara was also dancing, with 
Mr. Griswold in another set. Eeturning, therefore, 
to Miss Blackwood, Mordaunt endeavored to engage 
her in conversation. She was, in terse phrase, dis- 
tantly polite : monosyllabic, with an occasional smile 
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for him, and full of vivacity and attention for several 
other gentlemen who surrounded her. Her senti- 
ments in regard to his position in the Mortimer 
family had undergone a sudden revolution, and she 
was not sufficiently practised to know that to act 
well her part as hostess, was to make everybody 
pleased with themselves. Neither of these results, 
at any other time, would have caused a ripple on 
Mr. Mordaunt's temper. Now they produced the 
calm before the storm. Where his revenge would 
point, he did not yet know. 

"She shall learn and feel the power of James 
Mordaunt I" hissed between his teeth, as he watched 
Bell gracefully threading her way through the qua- 
drille. 
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XIV. 

Various things material both to the Story and the Reader — The Cat- 
fish Railroad Scheme. 

MoRDAijiTT, on returning to the hotel, wrote a long 
letter to his aunt before he slept. He gave her, in 
detail, all that had occurred. He added, also, what 
the reader has yet to learn, that he had made Mrs. 
Mortimer a confidant ; that she furthered his plan ; 
that through her he had learned that Mr. Mortimer 
would do all in his power to make the issue of his 
suit successful. In reply to this letter, three days 
after he received the following note : 

No. — Fifth Atbnub, Nktt York, August 13^, 18—. 
Hy dear James: 

Your letters of the inst., from Aurora, and of the 

inst., from Niagara, are received. You are in trouble, and not by 
any fault of commission on your part that I can now perceive. Bell 
has evidently made her brother a confidant. You must get him out 
of your way. Clara Edgemonte is your bitter enemy, from some pre- 
vious knowledge of you. Find out her secret if possible. You will 
then be able to countermine any efforts she may make to prejudice 
Bell against you. Melville may be attracted by your fawn. Neglect 
no opportunity to find his weak points, and show him up. Tom Gris- 
wold may be of use to you. Play the dear friend with him ; draw 
him into your confidence until you can obtain from him the secret 
little misdeeds which often surround such gay young men as is Mel- 
ville. I shall visit Aurora in due time. The real battle, I am satis- 
fied, will be against George Melville. All are well at home. 

In haste. Your affectionate aunt, 

Sarah E. Tryon. 
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Mordaunt read and re-read this note. The idea 
that Bell had conceived an interest for Melville was 
the point in it which caused him the severest thought. 
His reflections took the following turn : 

" Melville is a mere youth-^not much her senior — 
just out of his junior year in college — evidently no 
student. Bell must wait years before he can afford 
to marry, if his father designs him for either of the 
professions. But Aunt Sarah's words are — " let me 
see," and taking up her note for the twentieth time, 
he repeated the following sentence : 

^^The real hatUe^ I a/m, satisfied^ will he against 
George MelviUeP Throwing himself back in his 
chair, and covering his face with both hands, Mor- 
daunt sat some time in deep thought. He recalled 
every word, look, action, which had passed between 
Bell and Melville. The result seemed to end in 
absolute proof that his aunt was wrong. Arising, he 
said aloud : 

" Aunt Sarah, for once, is wrong. It is the first 
time she has erred since I have known her; therefore 
I shall watch. Melville appears to be an unoffending 
youth. For all I yet know, we may be friends. But 
if she scorns my love to bask in his smiles, my re- 
venge shall prove sweeter than love's dalliance, even 
with Bell Mortimer;" and he suddenly arose, and 
walked several times heavily and proudly across the 
room, with head thrown back, and lip firmly com- 
pressed. 

" Now for a cigar ; a stroll, and thought^ 

Taking the path which leads to Goat Island, he 
wandered along, unheeding the various knots of 
visitors which he met, representatives of every state 
and clinx€. At this time, Niagara was surfeited with 
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travellers. He walked on, unmindful of time or 
fatigue, until tlie gathering darkness caused him to 
look at his watch ; it was fifteen minutes after eight. 
He was now within a short distance of the very- 
bench where first he had declared his love to BeU. 
As he gradually approached the spot, a voice pro- 
nounced the following words : 

" My dear ^language " 

The remainder of the sentence was lost. Stopping, 

* he listened more attentively, when a voice, which he 

instantly recognized as Bell Mortimer's, spoke, and 

evidently with much agitation. The following words 

were all he could hear distinctly : 

" to love ^villain ^precaution !" 

The first voice, which Mordaunt now recognized to 
be Griswold's, again spoke. Mordaunt heard the 
following : 

" Oh, Miss Mortimer ! I warmly love — ^most dearly 
love "-^ — 

This was replied to by Bell. Mordaunt again 
heard but part of the sentence : 

" work of a higher power. But we had better 

return. Suppose you dismiss the carriage. I pro- 
pose a walk home." 

" With pleasure," replied Griswold. 

Mordaunt walked noiselessly in a direction to 
av'oid what he now deemed to be the two lovers. 
Bell's pleasure on the rainy afternoon ; her determi- 
nation to go through a violent storm rather than 
spend an evening with himself ; her conduct at the 
party — all was now explained, as he thought. Aunt 
Sarah was wrong ! The real hattZe^ I a/m now satis- 
fied^ will he with Griswoldj^^ said he. 

Early the subsequent morning, Frederick Mortimer 
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and James Mordamit met in the ghaving-saloon of 
the hotel. 

" Good morning, Mordannt," said Fred. 

" Good morning, Mortimer," replied Mordannt. 

" I have beaten you on the course this morning by 
a sha/oe^ you perceive." 

" Yes," said Mordaunt, " and I perceive also that 
it has been a close shave." 

« That is owing to getting wide awalce before you, 
Mr. Mordaunt. I always have been an early riser 
whenever I failed to sleep late. But what has ar- 
roused you thus early ?" 

" I am bound for New York," replied Mordaunt. 

"It is impossible to believe that," said Fred. 
" There are two rides this day, and one pic-nic ; to- 
morrow a trip in the * Maid of the Mist,' and a visit 
to ' Table Eock ;' evening at Mrs. Jones's — the Mrs. 
Jones's. Go, if you dare, sir." 

" And 'dare^ I must; for I am the forlorn hope, 
stormers, reserve column, sappers and miners, etc., 
etc. — ^in fact, the whole army — and New York is the 
breach. Business, Mr. Mortimer, before pleasure " 

" Yes," interrupted Fred, " as the old deacon, 
hoeing com whUe his neighbors were attending his 
wife's funeral, once quietly remarked. I wonder if 
the deacon, after he had cleared the weeds from the 
corn-field, was decent enough to sport one for 
mourning." 

" He ought to have done so," said Mordaunt, ^' for 
a wife who succeeded in making her husband remem- 
ber her so affectionately, ought to have been em- 
balmed. The example of Socrates, in his treatment 
of Xantippe, puts many a man to blush for scolding 
the woman he has sworn to cherish." 
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Mordaunt, that day, took the earKest train en route 
for New York. We will follow him. 

****** 

" Are you certain, James, that Tom Griswold has 
proposed for, and been accepted by, Bell Mortimer?" 

" Yes." 

" What is the proof, James ?" 

" My own ears, and my own eyes — ^two very trusty 
servants. The carriage was dismissed. They walked 
to the hotel. When I made my proposal, in the 
same place. Bell pretended to be terribly frightened 
— ^rode home — ^would not speak, and all that non- 
sense." 

" Well, Griswold is not so large game, and, conse- 
quently, not as worthy your steel ; but, if you don't 
get the fair Bell just now, by postponing any con- 
summation of Griswold's desires, you will gain time 
to fight the battle of Cupid with Miss Bell. Gris- 
wold is now in college. He must graduate. You 
have thus one year. He must study a profession. 
Two more years from that, at least. Griswold's 
father, you say, is worth about two hundred thou- 
sandj or thereabouts. Three years — three years — let 
me consider. Yes, that's your only way. When the 
three years are up, James, Griswold's father, must be 
a bankrupt." 

" That wiU do I By Jove ! and a bankrupt he 
shall be, in less time than that. Aunt Sarah, here's 
the sVeetest kiss I ever gave you yet." 
" Tell me your plan," replied Mrs. Tryon. 
" It is not matured sufficiently. The outlines are 
as follows: he has been a merchant; thinks he 
knows Wall 8i/reet\ buys stocks freely; trusts impli- 
citly in tlie firm of Wright & Pierce, stock-brokers. 
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' Wright & Pierce ' are honest and sharp ; not so 
skillful, however, but that, in the state of high pres- 
sure which governs the stock-market from time to 
time, a cat-fish railroad security may be exhibited in 
the light of a safe investment. ' Power & Loftus ' 
are also stock-brokers who stand fair, but have easy 
consciences. Through them the proposals shall 
reach Griswold. ' Wright & Pierce,' at Griswold's 
request, will investigate, of course, and give their 
opinion. Being favorable, Griswold will catch at 
the bait, and go to smash." 

" Yes, but the railroad ; where is that ?" 

" "Hiat is the main spoke in the wheel, good aunt, 
and my part of the work. It will take one or two 
years of long and patient head-work for me to bring 
.that into a fixed fact. I shall endeavor to manage 
the whole aifair so as to make a profitable result for 
myself. In that case, revenge will become durable 
as gold." 

" Very well," said his aunt. " In the interim^ you 
must play the mournful, disconeolate, rejected suitor. 
Silent proofs of love's enduring, throbbing, thrilling, 
absorbing pathos, must be scattered in Bell's path- 
way. Finally, the ring of your praises as a rising 
lawyer, an able speaker, a man of influence, must be 
made to sound distinctly in the ears of Hon. B. F. 
Mortimer." 

Mordaunt having marked out his course, entered 
immediately upon the plans necessary to a successful 
re^t. He projected a railroad from the village of 

P , for one of the termini, to a beautiful bay on 

the southern shore of Lake Ontario, for the other. 
It was to cross the New York Central Kailroad, at 
the city of . The plan of this road was based in 
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wisdom. There was sufficient necessity for the road. 
Once built, it must pay a good per cent, on the 
cost. But Mordaunt well knew that before the road 
could be constructed, every dollar invested in the 
original securities of the company, would be irre- 
trievably lost. 

He now visited nearly every town on the main 
routes in southern and western New York. He 
made himself practically familiar with their localities, 
wants, and resources. Having matured his project, 
he next opened negotiations with the principal 
moneyed men, resident in the counties through 
which the road was to pass. Gaining their favor in 
its behalf, he enlisted the members of the press along 
the line to present the subject to the people. In a 
short time the bait took; every man, woman, and. 
even child old enough to lisp railroad w^s talking 
about the immense value which the railroad would 
add to the land ; ambitious young ladies asked pa for 
a little more expensive dresses on the strength of the 
rise ; and foolish pas actually extended their family 
expenses a couple of hundred or more per annum. 
The whole community went railroad mad. Great 
railroad mass meetings were held by the people. 
Mordaunt was careful, however, never to have his 
name appear in any of the public calls. His plea 
with the managing gentlemen was, "Oh, I am no 
speaker. I promise, gentlemen, to take $300,000 
first securities upon the road, as soon as you have 
a subscription list of an equal amount. You ean 
have my bond for the fulfillment of that promise 
with any sureties you may ask." 

The bond was duly prepared. Mordaunt was 
}. laying a bold game; but he had fully calculated 
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his chances. "With his aunt's name as security for 
his sureties, he had no diflSculty in obtaining respon- 
sible names. Everything being fully ripe for starting 
the project, he applied to the legislature for a charter. 
For want of a better alias, for it will not suit our 
purpose to give the true name of this railroad com- 
pany, as its present interests may be seriously 
affected by thus making an expose of its early history, 
we shall call it " The New York Catfish Kailroad 
Co." Under that name it was duly chartered by the 
legislature. The stock list was rapidly filled up. 

The city of applied to the legislature for an act 

authorizing it to loan its credit to the road. By this 
means the company filled up the required $300,000. 
Before this was accomplished, however, the work of 
surveying, grading, etc., had been commenced, and 
steadily prosecuted. At this time, not a voice in 
any county, through which the road passed, could 
be found to decry, or even doubt the success of the 
road. Land had risen twenty-five per cent, in value, 
«n.nd some sales had actually been consummated at 
frightfully fabulous prices. Mordaunt carefully used 
every influence to obtain the assistance of the New 
York city press. Without that potent engine he 
well knew he stood little chance of disposing of his 
$300,000 worth of the stock. 

The time came at last for him to fulfill the condi- 
tions of his bond. He nerved himself to the task. 
The bonds of the company were made out. He wished 
to throw the odium of the final collapse off from his 

shoulders, and accomplish the ruin of James H. Gris- 
wold. 
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XV. 

Ahead — ^Back again. 

Two years liad passed since Mordaunt first started 
upon his scheme of revenge. During that time he 
had made frequent visits at Aurora ; had twice ven- 
tured to press his suit with Bell. Mr. Mortimer had 
become interested in the railroad scheme, and had 
invested a small sum in the stock. He used every 
argument in his power to change Bell's decision in 
Mordaunt's favor. Mrs. Mortimer was equally his 
friend. Bell was inflexibly opposed to him. 

Upon two occasions, during the second year, al- 
ready mentioned, Mordaunt had met Griswold and 
Melville at Mr. Mortimer's residence. Their inter- 
course had been characterized by the utmost of seem- 
ing friendship. Kides, sailing parties, pic-nics, etc. 
etc., well known as among the amusements of the 
coimtry, had been enjoyed together in profusion, 
without an exhibition of the slightest trace of that 
revenge which prompted James Mordaunt's every 
thought. Mr. Edgemonte, with his wife and daugh- 
ter Clara, were in Europe. Thomas Griswold was 
reading law with a well known firm in New York 
city. George Melville was studying medicine at 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

Up to this time, Mordaunt had never intimated to 

5 
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Bell's parents that Griswold was her accepted lover. 
In this he had acted contrary to his aunt's, Mrs. 
Tryon's, advice. On several occasions, he had seen 
enough to satisfy him, that Griswold was, indeed, 
the preferred lover. At all events he could watch. 
He could know. By any premature opening of this 
BuTaject to the Mortimers, he would be unable to 
bring to bear in his own favor the effect of Mr. Gris- 
wold's bankruptcy. The sowing was nearly ripened 
for the harvest. One month was to elapse ere he 
would be called upon to fulfill his contract with the 
" New York Catfish Eailroad Company." 

" Now, aunt, the field is ripened for the sickle ; I 
start for Aurora to-morrow, in the evening train. You 
are to accompany me, according to promise. We shall 
stop at the city of Auburn one day. I desire to visit 
the ' Auburn State Prison.' " 

"Very well; that is all satisfactory. I shall be 
ready and willing. You well know, my dear James, 
I live only for your happiness." 

****** 

While Mordaunt and his aunt are pursuing their 
jaunt to the city of Auburn, we will take the reader 
back to Goat Island, at Niagara. 

It was evening of the day subsequent to Mr. Mor- 
daunt's departure for New York, after his interview 
with Frederick Mortimer, in the barber's saloon. 

A carriage was slowly passing through the various 
winding paths of that island. Within it was seated 
a beautiful young lady. Her face, wreathed with 
smiles of sunshine, gave token of happy thought; the 
rich blood mounted from her beating heart, causing 
the crimson, tell-tale blushes to reveal the proud af- 
fection with which she gazes upon him to whom she 
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has given her maiden heart, accompanying the gift 
with its pure and truthful devotion. Her fair white 
hand, freed from its tiny silken glove, was gently 
held by Thomas Griswold. Around her beautiful 
form his ami had gently entwined, and once again 
he fondly, ardently pressed the lovely being to his 
bosom, sealing anew his plighted vows. 

"Dearest, dearest Clara, how sweet this. cup of 
happiness after so long a separation I May kind 
Heaven grant that nothing shall ever disturb the 
quiet joy which now fills our hearts ! How strange 
our meeting ! I wrote you from Clinton, that duty 
called me to accompany my friend Melville. He has 
a noble heart. His health was failing, and go upon 
this Quixotic adventure without me, he would not. 
I had a sore trial between love and duty. His father 
wrote, entreating me to accompany his son. Duty 
won tlie battle, and I wrote to you that we could not 
meet until the holidays." 

" I wrote, dear Thomas, asking you to meet me 
here. That letter, with four pages of foolish affec- 
tion, awaits your entrance upon senior dignity." 

" The dignity has not come yet ; true. I must not 
forget that fact," said Griswold, fondly pressing his 
beautiful prize again to his bosom. 

This scene is too. sacred to be further revealed. 
Now that the reader has learned Clara's and Gris- 
wold's secret, we ask as an especial favor that it be kept 
a secret ; at least please, do not inform any of the per- 
sonages who figure in these pages. Such a revelation 
might create infinite mischief. 



{28390B 
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XVI. 

Who is Uncle Sam? — Syracuse — Camillus — Junction — Auburn — A 
New York Lawyer obtains a Case (a hard one). 

" The old sinner, Jim, has burnt up his den, and 
removed all traces. There's wagon tracks goin' to- 
wards the woods. P'raps he ain't fur off." 

" What's best to be done. Bill ?" 

Wal, I dunno, Ike, "We might sarch the woods 
fur the trail, Injun fashion ; but' ef we don't find him, 
the laugh'U be agin us." 

" Ef we do, Bill, the prase won't amount to straws. 
Let's kind ar look, then go home. Ef we find any 
track, let's see where it'll come to, and then, when 
the reward is offered, we'U stand a pooty fair chance 
ov makin' a strike." 

The above dishonest determination seemed to suit 
two worthies who carried the warrants of arrest 
against the bodies of John Halter, and his wife Sally 
Halter, the tavern-keeping friends of Melville and 
Griswold, Bob Shank, alias William Tibbies, and 
James Strigham, the two wounded men, who at this 
moment were groaning in the cave. After searching 
the woods a short time, the constables came upon the 
wagon track, where it had entered the wood. Care- 
fully following it, they traced the route of the robbers, 
for such we may as well call them, to the cave. After 
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being fully satisfied that Halter would not move very 
soon, they left the wood without making an arrest. 

" We've treed the coons, Ike, . and they'll stay 
treed for awhile. Now, let's wait 'till a reward's of- 
fered," said the constable called Bill. 

Such a specimen of dishonesty on the part of consta- 
bles in the United States we say, with pride, is rare. 
The instance above recorded has had, however, its 
foundation in fact. We believe the remark will be 
within bounds, that honesty, efficiency, and prompti- 
tude characterize the American police. When it is 
remembered that the people rule in America, that 
the institutions of the country admit no landed mono- 
polies, that the agriculturist who owns ten, twenty, fif- 
ty, or a hundred acres, and their name is legion, holds 
equal power with him who can count his millions, the 
necessity for a police diminishes. Every land-holder is 
in one sense a policeman. He is a law-abiding citi- 
zen. He knows that his individual sovereignty is 
contravened whenever a villain escapes punishment. 
The great world abroad do not comprehend America. 
They cannot yet see the basis upon which her stabi- 
lity rests. Uncle Sam is a myth — a sprite — a wraith. 
He has placed his sons and daughters in a mighty 
caldron, into which a steady stream from the foun- 
tain of knowledge continually is running. True, 
fiery ambition, the scorching heat of contending pas- 
sion, the seething throes of jarring principle, whenever 
the quadrennial fires arouse the mass to a boiling tem- 
perature, rise upon the surface, simmering, snapping, 
spiteful ; but when the crisis seems to be fearful, 
" Uncle Sam " calls up " Mose," who, mounting his 
" machine," orders the suction to be set in the reser- 
voir of common sense, and seizing his trumpet, 
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shouts, "Play away, No. II" By the time the 
last departing steamer has borne the news of fearful 
commotion to luxurious halls, graced by prince, king, 
and emperor, " Mose " has put the fire out, and 
stands, with hat awry, half-drawn over his eyes, rea 
shirt, pants rolled up, hands in his pockets, telling 
" as how No. 4: never wet her hose." 

* * • * * * * 

" Where abouts, doctor, is the place you say them 
nabs was ?" 

" I met them in the woods, about half a mile from 
the road. They were making a mark on a tree as if 
to help remember some route, or I should have been 
seen. As they passed, I heard them say that they 
had ' treed the coons^ " 

" That means me, doctor. The cave must be 'vac- 
uated. ThyVe followed the wagon track." 

Halter left the doctor to examine his patients in 
the cave, and went out himself to look for foot- 
marks. He soon traced out the trail of the two con- 
stables. 

"Here 'tis; and now, ef they catches this chicken 
they's welcome to give him a fancy neck-tie," said 
the tavern-keeper in soliloquy. 

* ***** * 

"Good bye, doctor. You'll git a signal at your 
house where to find me. It's hard to move them 
coves ; but right's right, and they's got ter stand it. 
Doctor, here's that tother hundred, for you've saved 
my whole family from capitulatin' to the inemy on 
dishonorable terms this day ; and the money's your'n 
by right, on the ground ov extra work extra pay." 

The doctor, first taking the oflfered money, an- 
swered 
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" I cannot accept tliis, Halter. You have already 
paid me more than my bill yet amounts to. Here ; 
take it back." 

" No, siree! Every dollar would rise up in judg- 
ment agin me, and say, Why didn't you gin us to 
the doctor ? that money's all extra 1 The tother hun- 
dred's ready whin the pashunts is konvaleesunt." 

After the doctor's departure, Halter set about 
making arrangements for leaving the cave. It was 
a work surrounded with difficulty; but at present we 
have other and more important threads to weave 
into the web of this history. 

Auburn never should have received the title of 
"City.". It is a misnomer. The word city carries 
with it an idea of great business resource, activity, 
and influence. Auburn possesses but one of these 
attributes. There are few cities in the United States, 
of equal size, which possess greater business influ- 
ence; but it is the influence derived from capital. 
Auburn is rather the lovely garden, equally adorned 
by nature and art. As a country home for the man 
of wealth, it is not surpassed in advantages. This 
allusion to a city, which is never visited by the 
stranger without similar comment, the reader will 
doubtless excuse, even though it is not pertinent to 
our tale. 

New York has three State institutions for the in- 
carceration of criminals. One located at Clinton, 
one at Sing Sing, and one at Auburn. The Auburn 
State Prison is justly called a model. No expense 
has been spared by the State government either 
upon judgment or experiment, to bring it into a 
state of perfection. Not that all judgment has been 
wise, or all experiment successful ; but that the 
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policy of the State government has been guided to 
meet the wishes of popular sentiment. The people 
of New York have so often expressed their will in 
favor of conducting the punishment of criminals upon 
an enlarged policy, that their public servants have 
not been deaf to their commands. Tliis needs no 
better or more convincing proof than the record 
afforded by her session laws. But this history has 
only to do with the -Auburn State Prison. 

* « •3f •3f « •3f * 

" Those vats yonder, aunt, are part of the great 
Syracuse salt works. It is said that all that is neces- 
sary to obtain salt water, for miles around, in Salina 
and Syracuse, is to bore a hole into the earth some 
hundred feet, or more or less, and the briny water 
comes out, clear and sparkling." 

" That is remarkable. But how far are we from 
the city of Aubm-n, James?" . 

" About twenty-five miles. Soon passed." 

'' An hour more of this railroad monotony will use 
me up for a week," replied Mrs. Tryon ; " but ' what 
can't be cured must be endured.' " 

" My dearest aunt, you are a philosopher, ipsofao- 
to, this time." 

" It's necessary to see facts sometimes ; and the 
* very deed itself' is now crowning me with hyper- 
fatigue. That fact I see clearly." 

" Camillus !" shouted the brakeman. 

" A pretty name for a village," added Mrs. Tryon; 
but, just now, if it were a paradise, I don't want to 
hear the fact. I should be for stopping the train, 
considering my mental and physical inquietude." 

" Half-way House !" shouted the brakeman. 

" Why, how we flj ! At this rate, we shall see 
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Auburn without expending our strength, after all," 
said Mrs. Tryon, looking out of the car window, at a 
huge pile of wood, which constituted height, length, 
breadth, and depth of the picture before her. " The 
monarchs of the forests, James, which once so mag- 
nificently adorned the view, now meanly obstruct it. 
' The proud must have a fall.' " 

It would have been well for this lady had she, at 
that instant, listened to the " still small voice" which 
caused her for a moment to wander over the past ; 
but, repressing a rising sigh, she threw off the 
Heaven-sent monitor, and once more an evil spirit 
wreathed her face with smiles. 

" The Junction !" shouted the brakeman. 

" The name of this place is a word of good omen, 
James." 

"Yes, dearest aunt, I accept it such, but shall, 
nevertheless, put my shoulder to the wheel before 
framing a prayer for Jupiter." 

" Right," said his aunt, with a complacent smile. 

" Auburn !" shouted the brakeman. 

"Good!" responded Mrs. Tryon. ''Give the 
brakeman my thanks ;" and she rose from her seat, 
as the motion of the car ceased. 

" Now, dear aunt, for some comfort." 

In a short time Mra. Tryon was reclining upon a 
sofa in her room at the hotel. 

" Send up a little sherry wine, James ; this tire- 
someness is not natural with me." 

"With pleasure, dearest aunt," said Mordaunt, 
glad at something to do to bring back his aunt's 
" spirits ; and he left the room. 

" Here, mother mine, is a cup which will rival the 
LachrymoB Ohristi that Byron gave to the great 
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O'Doherty, at their cliance meeting in Italy. It is 
not sherry, but it is excellent madeira, or I am no 
judge. I see Mr. Mortimer's name is on the re- 
gister." 

" What 1 is he in Auburn ?" said Mrs. Tryon. " I 
must arouse from this lethargy. Give me another 
glass of madeira. There," said she, setting the wine- 
glass upon the table, "now unlock my trunks, and 
evacuate the premises, sir." 

Mordaunt left his aunt to her toilet, and, retiring 
to his room, wrote several letters of a business cha- 
racter. He was thus engaged, when a servant 
brought word from his aunt that Mr. Mortimer was 
with her. 

The greeting between Mordaunt and Mr. Morti- 
mer was cordial. Mr. Mortimer was already under 
many obligations to Mordaunt, in matters pertaining 
to both his private and public business. Mordaunt 
had improved every opportunity to " act well his 
part," in all things relevant to the game he had 
started from cover. In a few days the axe would be 
laid at the root of the tree. One family would be 
ruined. 

" Cupid's dart will have sunk deep, if loss of pro- 
perty does not tear it from Bell Mortimer's heart," 
thought Mordaunt. 

Coexistent with this thought, Mordaunt smiled his 
friendly recognition of Mr. Mortimer's polite atten- 
tion to Mrs. Tryon. 

" You cannot visit the prison to-morrow, sir." 

"Why not, Mr. Mortimer?" said Mordaunt. 

" Because, as judge at chambers, I shall sign an 
order of injunction, pending the decision of which 
there mnst yiecessarily be a stay of proceedings." 
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" Yery well, sir. I assnre you, frankly, I sliaU not 
advise my fair client to risk a process for * contempt 
of court,' " replied Mordaunt. 

"Then I say, very well, sir. We all start for 
Aurora at nine o'clock and forty-five minutes to- 
morrow. When Mrs. Tryon is duly recruited, we 
will make a day of it, and visit the prison." 

" Excellent I" said Mrs. Tryon. 

"And what say you, Mr. Mordaunt?" said Mr. 
Mortimer. 

" That there will be no necessity for the order of 
injunction to issue," replied Mordaunt. 

Early the following day, while Mordaunt was 
dressing for his breakfast, a servant brought him 
word that a man desired to see him. 

" Show him up, sir," said Mordaunt. 

The door of his room soon received a second 
knock. 

"Come in, sir," said Mordaunt,. not going to the 
door. 

" Good mornin' to ye I I'se early some, but the 
clerk said you was goin' in the ninefarty-Jhe trcmi.^^ 

" It is true, sir ; but your call is no interruption. 
Take a seat, and, if you please, let me know your 
object in calling." 

"My name, sir, is John Halter. I've a leetle 
lawin' to do in York, and I didn't know but you'd 
do the business up for me. To do it, though, you'll 
hev to let the company go to-day, and stay here till 
to-morrow." 

" I am afraid, in that case, I would not suit you, 
sir," replied Mordaunt, " I cannot very weU post- 
pone going to-day." 

At this moment, Halter passed his right hand 
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across Iiis forehead twice, having the thumb thrust 
between the second and third fingers. Mordaunt 
started for an instant, but immediately laid his right 
hand, with open palm, upon his left breast. Halter 
now, with a smile upon his countenance, pronounced 
the Latin word, ^^ExperimentumP 

Mordaunt, assuming a friendly smile, answered to 
this, ^^Crucis,^^ Together they mean "a double 
test." He then took Halter by the right hand, 
grasping with his own third and fourth fingers the 
third and fourth fingers of Halter's hand. Halter 
responded by grasping Mordaunt's left hand in a 
similar way, and pointing, with the index finger of 
liis right hand, towards heaven. 

" We may converse freely, Mr. Halter," said Mor- 
daunt. 

" P'raps you'd be kmnis to know as how I know'd 
you fur one ov the ' Ever Faithful,' " said JHalter, 
dropping his voice to a whisper scarcely audible, and 
gazing cautiously around the room. 

" No, sir, not at all. The ' Ever Faithful ' have 
ears and hands, but they ask no useless questions. 
How can an Ever Faithful help his brother ? You 
know probably my only connection with the Society 
is as its counsellor and legal adviser in the city of 
New York." 

" Yes. Well, my business is about two young men 
in New York. They shot two ov our best men about 
two years ago, and druv me out o' house and home. 
Bob Shank is one on 'em. He wants to find the 
chaps. As they's big-bugs, he thought you'd know 
'em." 

" What are their names ?" said Mordaunt. 

^^ Thomas Griswold and George Melville," 
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Mordaunt was startled at this unexpected answer. 
He instantly determined to hear more, before reveal- 
ing his acquaintance with them. Halter detailed all 
the facts, which the reader already knows. In con- 
clusion, he said — 

" Bob Shank swears them fellers shall pay for the 
cold comfort they give him and Stringham." 

" And he is right," said Mordaunt. " Such unne- 
cessary shooting ought to be avenged." 

Mordaunt saw here a scheme of revenge which he 
thought he could foster and guide, without making 
himself liable in any way, or his hand being seen in it. 

The gong sounded for breakfast. 

" I can help your friend in this matter, and will 
do so. He is in no hurry. Give me a little time, 
say a month or two, and I will give him a scheme 
worth his steel." 

" That's 'nuff sed." 

"Kequest Bob Shank to call upon me at New 
York. Give him this card, and tell him to show it 
to me when he calls. My address is upon it. I see 
no necessity for remaining over to-day." 

" Oh, that's jest a quarter ov my business. Iv'e 
got a case for you to defend in !New York. There's 
a feller as has been nabbed. He's in the Tombs. 
He isn't a member ov the order. I've had him in 
trainin' now three years, and whin he was twenty- 
one I was goin' to hev him 'nitiated. Ef I don't see 
to him, he's got no friends." 

"He must be attended to, Mr. Halter. I shall 
remain in Auburn. Such business is always first 
with me." 

"Good I your a trump, and no mistake. I'll go 
now." 
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" Come to my room after breakfast/' replied Mor- 
daunt, as Halter was retiring. 

ilrs. Ti-yon went to Aurora in company with Mr. 
Mortimer. Mordaunt was closeted all day with Hal- 
ter, getting at and arranging the facts necessary to 
defend a young villain incarcerated in the Tombs at 
New York, for the crime of arson. It was a difficult 
case, but Mordaunt was the man for a difficulty. 
With his connections in a society of scoundrels, sub- 
ornation of perjury was an easy task. 

The following day, as Mordaunt stepped upon the 
platform of a car for the purpose of going to Aurora, 
he met Thomas Griswold. 

The greetings of old friendship passed between 
them. 

" Another friend of yours is in the train, Mr. Mor- 
daunt," said Griswold. 

" Ah ! who is it ?" asked Mordaunt. 

" George Melville," said Griswold. 

" Good ! I must shake his hand," remarked Mor- 
daunt. " I have often recalled the days of Niagara, 
and our subsequent meetings have been very agree- 
able, at least on my part." 

" He is not alone," Mr. Mordaunt 1 

"No? Who are his companions?" asked Mor- 
daunt. 

" A sister, and a young lady cousin." 

" Where are they going ?" 

" To Aurora. They are not expected ?" 

" What is the cousin's name ?" said Mordaunt. _ 

"Florence Melwood. She resides on the island, 
Martha's Vineyard. She is thought to be a lovely 
girl. But where are you bound, Mr. Mordaunt ? 

" To Aurora." 
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Griswold did not I'eply, good 1 Clara Edgemonte 
had shown him Mordaunt's true character, as far as 
she knew it. Mordaunt noticed Griswold's ill- 
dissembled coldness, and immediately set down for 
the cause that Bell Mortimer had revealed to him 
that he was a suitor for her hand. 

"When have you seen Mr. Mortimer?" inquired 
Griswold. 

"Met hiin at Auburn, yesterday." 

" Where did he go ?" 

"To Aurora. We shall find him there. The 
family are all at home, I believe." 

Griswold now returned to his friends, accompanied 
by Mordaunt. 
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xvn. 

The Dinner Party at Aurora — ^The Telegram — ^Mre. Tryon's Glance. 

" The dinner's on the table," said an old^ colored 
woman, named Bess, to Mi's. Mortimer. Bess liad 
been so long a servant in the Mortimer family, and 
had always directed the arrangements of the table, 
that her presence was now considered indispensable 
to insiire success in the arduous duties of the dining- 
room. 

"Ladies and gentlemen, that is all the bell we 
ever have rung in our family ; and, as I have learned 
by experience to know that Bess's quiet information 
is really meant as a peremptory order, I shall have 
to request you to immediate obedience." 

The dinner party at Mrs. Mortimer's, that day, was 
a brilliant affair. The persons interested in it were 
(we give their names as the entree was accomplished) 
Mr. Melville and Mrs. Mortimer ; Mr. Mortimer and 
Mrs. Try on ; Mr. Mordaunt and Bell Mortimer ; Mr. 
Griswold and Miss Melville; Mr. Fred Mortimer 
and Miss Melwood ; ten in all. 

Dinner parties are the same the world over. Mrs. 
Tryon was here in her element. She determined not 
to suffer the opportunity to pass without making an 
impression. Nor did she fail. Bell Mortimer was 
carried captive by her brilliant wit, and quickness at 
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repartee, polished by an unexpected store of general 
information. Bell felt proud of her acquaintance, 
and, unconsciously yielded to her a higher respect, if 
esteem would not be the more truthful term, than at 
any time before. Mordaunt read Bell's thoughts, 
and exei-ted himself to eclipse even the brilliancy of 
his aunt. In this he could and would have suc- 
ceeded, but for an interruption. * 

" A gentle'um is in the parlor to see Misser Mor- 
daunt," said Bess. 

" Excuse me Mrs. Mortimer, if you please," said 
Mordaunt. 

"Certainly, sir. Shall not Bess ask for his 
name?" 

"No, I thank you. I will not trouble her," re- 
plied Mordaunt. 

****** 

" You wish to see Mr. Mordaunt, sir ?" said Mor- 
daunt, addressing a young man, apparently about 
nineteen or twenty years of age. 

" Yes, sir ! There is a ' telegraph dispatch ' re- 
ceived at Auburn this morning after you left. As it 
was of an important character, the telegraph operator 
concluded to send it to Aurora without delay." 

" I am very much obliged, sir," replied Mordaunt, 
breaking open the envelope. 

He read the following : 

" No. — Wall stbket, N. Y., 18—. 
"To James Mordaunt, Esq. ■ 

" Lose no time in closing with the company. Be in New York the 
15th without fail, and bring the bonds. 

"Signed, Power & Loftus." 

It was the 13th instant. Tlie stock certificates to 
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the amount of $300,000 were already in Mordaunt's 
possession. 

" What time does the afternoon train for New York 
pass through Auburn ?" asked Mordaunt of the tele- 
graph messenger. 

" Four 0^ clock and fifty minutes^^^ was the reply. 

" Is your horse fast ?" said Mordaunt. 

" Yes sir," was the reply. 

''Can I ride with you to Auburn?" asked Mor- 
daunt. 

" With pleasure, sir. I can bring you in time for 
the train, if we start immediately," said the messen- 
ger, looking at his watch. 

Mordaunt ran to his room, hastily packed his valise, 
and catching up his overcoat, returned to the parlor. 

" Put those in the buggy, and I will be with you 
in a moment," said he to the messenger. 

Going next to the dining-room, he requested his 
aunt's presence in the parlor. 

"I must go immediately to iNew York, Aunt 
Sarah. This dispatch will explain why. Bum it 
after you have read it. You need no instructions. 
Good bye. Expect me on Saturday or Monday." 

Saying this he departed. 

" Does your nephew not return to finish his din- 
ner, Mrs. Tryon ?" said Mrs. Mortimer. 

" !No. He has already left for Auburn, en route 
for lifew York. His presence is demanded there on 
the 15th. He will return to Aurora Saturday or 
Monday. 

" A sudden departure, truly," said Mr. Mortimer. 

" Very sudden," said Mrs. Mortimer. 

" Sudden and cool," said Griswold. " Business 
might take a ride over Niagara Falls before . 
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would fee a railroad company at the expense of a 
dinner." 

Mrs. Tryon cast a quick glance at Griswold to dis- 
cover if there was any double meaning in this chance 
remark. Griswold noticed the glance ; but it made 
no lasting impression upon him. He afterwards 
learned how to explain it. 
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xvm. 

Broadway, New York — James Mordaunt, Esq., at his Office in Wall 

street — ^Is he a Married Man ? 

It was a warm day in July. Broadway, the street 
of New York city, was filled with a swarm of the 
wild and sober minded, anxious and sedate, wealthy 
and poor, lovely and plain, fashionable and home- 
spun, happy and miserable, all classes, climes, and 
nations being duly represented. Integrity and vil- 
lainy, virtue and vice, momentarily jostled in unknown 
contact. At half-past nine, James Mordaunt pulled 
the check-string of a Fifth Avenue omnibus, and 
alighted from it opposite Barclay street, near the 
Astor House. Entering that hotel, he left some let- 
ters with the book-keeperj and immediately joined 
the throng of business men hurrying to discharge 
their various occupations. When opposite John 
street, he was accosted by a man, who evidently 
knew him; but whose face did not seem familiar. 

" Mr. Mordaunt, I believe." 

" Yes, sir, that is my name." 

" I've a little matter of bis'ness with you ; and if 
you've no objections, I'll go with you to your office." 

" My address is No. — Wall street. You can call 
at 11 o'clock. I shall then be disengaged for a short 
time," replied Mordaunt. 
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« Well, that will do." 

At the appointed hour, Mordannt was greeted in 
his office by the stranger. 

Taking him into his private room, he asked his 
business. 

" I've concluded, Mr. Mordaunt, that Mary Sanders 
has got to have her rights." 

"Who are you, sir?" said Mordaunt, quickly, his 
face betraying sudden anxiety, becoming flush and 
pale by turns. 

" It's of little consequence who I am. All that is 
necessary for you to do is to settle twenty thousand 
dollars on Mary Mordaunt, alias Mary Sanders, avow 
your marriage with her, acknowledge the legitimacy 
of your daughter Mary, and you won't be troubled 
any more by me." 

" Mary Sanders I avow marriage I settle twenty 
thousand dollars ! acknowledge legitimacy I" said 
Mordaunt, dwelling upon each word, and speaking 
in the utmost surprise. 

" You can dissemble splendidly, sir ; but I have no 
time to waste, as my ship sails on a whaling voyage 
next week," replied his visitor. 

" You lie under some strange delusion, sir," replied 
Mordaunt, evidently very much agitated. 

" Well, if I must I must, that is all. So I will bid 
you good morning, and call upon some more honest 
counsellor for the necessary redress. Take notice, 
young man, \vi%\. forty-jme thousand dolla/rs of as hard 
earned money as any master ever lanced out of sperm 
whales, in five voyages, will pay lawyers' fees to give 
Mary her rights. It is now four years since Molly 
bid her hard-fisted uncle good bye. She was then a 
pretty girl, and just like her mother. That's my sis- 
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ter, YonVe played the game very nice with the girl ; 
but now you've got her uncle, Joseph Horton, to set- 
tle with. For your preseiit comfort in the matter, I 
will add, Kev. John Furnace, who lives at No. — 
Washington street, in the city of Brooklyn, is now 
ready to swear to the identity between James Mor- 
daunt and a young sailor named Jack Sanders. Good 
morning." 

" Good morning, sir," said Mordaunt, with a cool- 
ness and suavity which surprised honest Capt. 
Joseph Horton. He had supposed his threats would 
frighten Mordaunt; but he had yet to learn the 
character he was dealing with. 

About one year before James Mordaunt graduated 
from college he made the acquaintance of Mary Wil- 
cox. She lived with her mother in a small tenement 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. They derived support from their 
needle, and the liberality of Joseph Horton, an old 
bachelor, Mrs. Wilcox having lost her husband. 
Mordaunt first met Miss Wilcox at a small masque- 
rade party. He was attracted by her beauty, and 
deliberately planned her ruin. In all the visits he 
made the poor girl, he went disguised in the charac- 
ter of a common sailor. In the course of a few 
months he won Mary's deepest and holiest affection. 
The mother strenuously opposed Mary's marrying 
until her uncle. Captain Horton, should return ; he 
being then upon a whaling voyage. Mordaunt 
finally persuaded the artless girl to marry him pri- 
vately. The marriage was duly performed by Kev. 
John Furnace. Mary Wilcox, by this means, became 
Mary Sanders, alias Mary Mordaunt. Of course, 
Mary's ruin was an easy task. In a few months she 
became the deserted wife and young mother. Mor- 
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dannt Lad conducted the marriage so skillfully that 
Mary had no trace by which to discover the clergy- 
man's residence. The ©eremony had been performed 
at a small house of ill-repute in New York, hired by 
Mordaunt for the purpose. Mordaunt had supposed 
the man who performed the ceremony was not a 
clergyman. In this he was mistaken, if, indeed, the 
laws of !New York State required one to make a mar- 
riage valid. He had been duly married, and by one 
person his villainy was known, and a note made of it. 

Two months after the birth of her child, Mary 
Sanders, for such we shall call her at present, was 
walking up Broadway, ^dien, in front of the City 
Hospital, she met James Mordaunt, and in the fash- 
ionable young man recognized her husband. Mor- 
daunt also recognized her, but coolly walked on. 
She ran towards him and caught his arm. He 
hastily and roughly shook her off, and mingled in- 
stantly with the crowd. Mary, in terrible anguish, 
the hot blood coursing through lier veins with light- 
ning speed, felt her head whirling and her eyes 
growing dim. She struggled bravely against this 
torrent of bitter woe, but not successfully. She sank 
upon the walk unconscious, for the moment, o%her 
existence. Kind Heaven relieved her soul of all its 
sorrows, to prepare it anew to cope with trial. One 
eye had seen Mary's grasp upon Mordaunt's aim. 

"Jacob, stop the carriage! I wish that young 
woman to ride home with me." 

Jacob obeyed the request of Clara Edgemonte. 
Witli some dijfficulty he penetrated the crowd which 
had instantly surrounded the fallen woman. Obtain- 
ing the assistance of some bystanders, using threats 
and entreaties, he succeeded in placing her in the 
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carnage. Clara then ordered Jacob to drive away 
from the crowd. When opposite a drug store, she 
had some restoratives brought, and Mary soon be- 
came conscious. 

Jacob now drove rapidly home. Clara used her 
kindest eflforts to sympathize with the deeply-afflicted 
girl; for Mary, although a mother, was yet only 
nineteen years of age. By earnest entreaty, Clara 
succeeded in winning Mary's confidence. She told 
her story, and, in return, learned from Clara the 
name of her destroyer. Clara, at this time, knew 
Mordaunt only by sight and repute. Mr. and Mrs. 
Edgemonte were in Europe. Clara was alone, and 
obliged to act for herself in the matter. She ordered 
Jacob to go to Mary's residence and inform her 
mother where she was, and that she would not return 
until the following day. She also commissioned him 
to ask J. S. Taylor, Esq., a lawyer with whom she 
knew her father had business connection, to ride up 
with him immediately. Clara knew nothing of wait" 
ing. To will was to do with her. At a late hour in 
the afternoon, Mr. Taylor called. After hearing 
Mary's story, he told her the case was- almost hope- 
less. She might bring an action against Mordaunt 
on her own testimony, but it could not be main- 
tained without further proof. He advised her to 
wait and watch. He took a note of the case, her 
address, etc., and gave her his promise that he would 
use every exertion to discover the requisite proof. 
He sought the students of the college, questioned 
them, endeavored to trace Mordaunt on the night of 
the marriage, etc., etc., but all to no purpose. The 
plans of Mordaunt had been so skillfully woven that 
they defied unravelling. He finally gave up the 
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pursTiit, and advised Mary to bide her time. In this 
condition, the matter had remained np to the hour 
when James Mordannt so suddenly left Aurora, on 
the receipt of Messrs. Power & Loftus' telegraph 
dispatch. 



6 
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XIX. 

Rev. John Furnace — ^The Funeral — ^The Lawsuit — ^The Catfisli Railroad 

Stock at a Premium. 

After Captain Horton left James Mordaunt's 
office, he went immediately to J. S. Taylor's law 
office, and gave Mr. Taylor an account of his inter- 
view with Mordaunt. 

" He is a cool one," said Mr. Taylor, clipping his 
thnmb nail with a pen-knife. "We shall have to 
bring an action against him. I think, with Rev. 
William Furnace's testimony, and the hope kindled 
by this anonymous communication, we shall be able, 
with Clara's and Mary's testimony, to make out a 
clear case." 

" Well, sir, go ahead, and draw on my bankers foi 
the sinews of war. I will stay home one voyage if it 
is necessary," said Captain Horton. 

" That will not be necessary," replied the lawyer. 
* * * . * * * 

We leave Mr. Taylor making his arrangements to 
obtain justice for Mary Sanders, alias Mary Mor- 
daunt, and look in to see what Mordaunt has been 
plotting. 

" Kev. John Furnace, No. — Washington street, 
Brooklyn. Thanks, Captain Horton; you have 
relieved me exceedingly by that last remark," said 
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Mordannt, in soliloquy, stepping lightly across the 
office, and taking his hat. Going into the main 
office, he said to a clerk — 

" Mr. Loftus will be here at twelve o'clock. Give 
him this bundle, and tell him I shall call at fonr 
o'clock precisely." 

" Yes sir," replied the clerk. 

liiordaunt went immediately to his axmt's resi- 
dence. He there assumed a disguise, and proceeded 
to Brooklyn. He called upon Eev. Mr. Furnace, 
and carefully noticed everything about the house and 
premises. His business, he said, was to obtain his 
services at a funeral, in case he should be disap- 
pointed by another clergyman. Mr. Furnace readily 
agreed to the arrangement. The funeral, he in- 
formed Mr. Furnace, would be held the next day at 
five o'clock, P.M. The burial would take place in 
Greenwood Cemetery. 

" Now," said Mordaunt to himself, as he walked 
down Fulton street to Fulton Ferry, we "will see 
about getting a party of the 'Ever Faithful' to 
attend this funeral. K there is not a coroner's in- 
quest on the body of Rev. John Furnace, it will*be 
because the said body does not show itself." 

At twelve o'clock noon the next day, Mr. Taylor 
gave the papers requisite for commencing legal pro- 
ceedings to his clerk, to obtain " admission of ser- 
vice," at the suit of Mary Mordaunt. 

" Take these papers, and serve Mr. Mordaunt with 
a copy of them to-morrow morning," said Mr. Taylor. 

" Yes, sir." 

At eleven o'clock on the following day, Mordaunt 
received the papers, and gave " due admission of 
their service," with a satisfied but ironical smile 
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playing around the comers of his finely-shaped mouth. 
The clerk, after he had obtained the admissions, left 
the room. 

" Well, Mr. Shank, it st^ms there was a faneral 
yesterday afternoon at Brooklyn. I see by the pa- 
pers that the clergyman who officiated at that fmie- 
ral did not return to his home. Tears,' say the 
papers, ' are entertained, that after the processlbn 
returned to the city, Mr. Furnace, who, preferring to 
walk home, had dismissed his carriage, was foully 
dealt with by parties unknown. As yet, no clue has 

been discovered by which to unravel the mys- 
tery.' " 

" That seems to be quite satisfactory, Mr. Shank," 
continued Mordaunt ; " and now, as one good turn 
deserves another, I will give you my advice about 
one of the young men whom Mr. Halter mentioned 
to me. The Griswold you speak of resides at No. — 
Fourteenth street. New York. My advice to you is, 
make a night visit to the house ; effect an entrance ; 
gather what seems worth carrying away, and set fire 
to the remainder." 

" Good I" said the villain, known as Bob Shank ; 
"that will fix one of them. You don't know the 
other ?" 

" No," replied Mordaunt, " not as yet. I will let 
you know what I discover, however. Call on me 
Friday, as I leave the city Saturday, or Monday, at 
the farthest." 

"Mr. Loftus," said a clerk, opening the office 
door. 

" Show him in, sir, if you please," said Mordaimt, 
at the same time bidding " Shank " good morning. 

" Good morning, Mr. Loftus," said Mordaunt, aris- 
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ing and greeting one of the firm of "Power & 
Loftus," brokers, witli his most winning smile. 
" You are prompt." 

" A very easy task, Mr. Mordaunt. "With yon for 
a general, most any stock might go at a high figure. 
We have disposed of seventy-five thousand at 110 for 
first-class paper at thirty days. That nets you 
$7,500. But that is not the best of it. James H. 
Griswold has finally offered lOOf for $200,000. Wright 
& Pierce, by his order, sent an agent to examine the 
affairs of the " Catfish Company." He has returned, 
and reported it as a spl^did investment. Shall I 
close with 109f ? The balance of the stock Power & 
Loftus will take from you at par, for cash, in place 
of charging you commissions." 

"Yery well," said Mordaunt. "You may close 
the bargain ;" and Loftus retired. 

Two hours afterwards, he again entered Mordaxmt's 
office. 

"There, Mr. Mordaunt," said Loftus, "are eight 
notes at thirty days for ten thousand dollars each, 
and one for $2,600. Total, $82,600; and there are 
seven checks, amounting in the aggregate to $219,600. 
There, sir, is ' Power & Loftus's ' check for $26,000. 
Grand total, $327,000. Griswold took our $26,000 at 
112|." 

" Very well, Mr. Loftus ; I shall have more work 
for you soon," replied Mordaunt. 

" We shall be very happy to attend to your orders, 
sir. Good afternoon." 

Mordaunt was now alone. He looked upon the 
evidences of capital which lay before him ; but, not 
even the $27,000 profit could divert his mind from 
the j)lan8 yet to be laid to accomplish the ruin of Mr. 
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Griswold. If Mr. Griswold should throw his stock 
into market immediately, of course he would realize 
nearly, or quite the amount of his outlay. 

" Give me one week the start, and if a dollar of the 
Catfish Kailroad Company's stock or securities sells 
in New York, I will buy it at par," said Mordaunt, 
rising and opening the door which led to his princi- 
pal office. " Mr. Johnston," said he to a clerk, " go 
and ask Mr. Hoskins to call up here." 

" Yes, sir." 

In ten minutes Mr. Hoskins entered Mordaunt's 
office. The secret grip, which passed between 
John Halter and Mordaunt in Auburn, now passed 
between Hoskins and Mordaunt. 

"Mr. Hoskins, have you heard of the Catfish 
Bailroad Company ?" said Mordaunt. 

" Yes, sir; some of your planning, I believe." 

" Yes," said Mordaunt. " Well, I want the stock 
of that company to find * buyers scarce.' " 

"I comprehend. You want to buy low," said 
Hoskins. 

" Just so," said Mordaunt. '^ Can you do it ?" 

« How soon ?" 

" One week at the extent." 

" That's quick work," said Hoskins. 

"Not for a man of your genius," replied Mor- 
daunt. "My check for one thousand dollars is ready 
for you, if at the end of a week that stock is below 
fifty. It stands to-day at one hundred and ten at 
private sales." 

" The offer is very fair, and without the money 
you should have my services; but it will cost more 
than that sum. I shall be obliged to employ consi- 
derable help " 



J 
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" Say no more," interrupted Mordaunt. " Name 
the amount at once.'' 

'^ Three thousand may do. K I want more, I will 
call and see you." 

" Send a telegram to me at Aurora, if you need 
more. I leave for that place to-night," said Mor- 
daunt. 

It was nearly five o'clock. His work was finished. 
As he handed Mr. Hoskins his check for three thou- 
sand dollars he said to himself, " That money is well 
invested if it brings me Bell Mortimer for a wife, 
even in a pecuniary point pf view." 

In an hour more he was en route for Aurora, 
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Arrival of the Liverpool Steamer — New York Firemen — Gris wold's 
Heroism — ^The Catfish Railroad Stock falling — Trouble. 

It was five o'clock, p.m., as the loud booming 
signal gun reverberated over the New York Bay, 
announcing the arrival of an " ocean steamer." In a 
short time the magnificent craft would moor at her 
pier, and send forth from her bosom the sons and 
daughters of every nation, to tread the soil of free- 
dom ; to mingle with the sons and daughters of the 
Republic ; to bask in the sunshine of liberty. And 
the noble vessel, too, has united loving hearts. See, 
careful observer, is not that meeting, friend with 
friend, a foretaste of the joys to be felt in a more 
enduring world? Canst tiiou pen the unwritten 
poetry which sounds from among that happy group, 
in sweetest numbers 

" With a full but soft emotion, 
Like the swell of summer^s ocean ?^' 

Try it. TwiU do thy heart a service, and prepare 
thee better to appreciate that meeting on the deck. 
No eyes but thine and Heaven's have looked upon 
those joys — ^the eager crowd know not the greetings 
of those loving hearts. Some years agone, that 
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happy pair were pledged to love. The bright aflfec- 
tions of their youthful hearts then turned to gaze 
upon the rich beds in love's beautiful garden, bear- 
ing with healthy growth those rarest plants gathered 
from every clime, confidence, self-sacrifice, heroism, 
virtue, and giving forth as a rich and swift-pervad- 
ing perfume, the faith which fathers holy thought. 

" Your pass, if you please, sir," said a man at the 
gangway to Thomas Griswold, as he went on board 
the Liverpool steamer. "All right!" In a few 
moments Griswold and Clara Edgemonte had met 
after a separation of nearly one year. 

We stop the pen while the first few moments of 
their happiness pass by. 

****** 

" Where, dear Clara, are your father and mother ?" 

" The mother is not far off," said Mrs. Edgemonte, 
entering the richly-furnished, so to speak, drawing- 
room of the steamer. "I have been looking for 
you, Mr. Griswold, but gave up the chase, and deter- 
mined to be very dignified and let you find me." 

" Here comes father," said Clara. 

Griswold turned and met Mr. Edgemonte half 
way. 

"AU well in America, Thomas? You see wife 
and Clara show for themselves ; a voyage does them 
good," said Mr. Edgemonte, cordially shaking hands 
with Griswold. 

The meeting between Clara and Griswold was a 
happy one. His visit at Mr. Edgemonte's residence 
that evening, was prolonged into the hours of night. 

" Clara, I am going to propose a visit to Aurora. 
Mr. Melville, his sister and cousin, made a short visit 
there last week. They have gone for a week to 

6* 
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Niagara, and will return to Aurora next Thursday. 
There goes the City-Hall bell I Somebody's property 
is in danger, and perhaps life. Fires are so common 
in this great city that we forget to sympathize with 
those who are called upon to face the destroying 
flames." 

"True! This time, Thomas, the fire seems near 
by," said Clara. 

Just thfen the flames, heretofore pent up by the 
walls and metal roof, burst their barriers, and spread 
over the night the twilight of a brilliant sunset. 

" That fire cannot be very distant," said Griswold. 
" Clara, I will go and see where it is. Good night ! 
Expect me at ten o'clock to-morrow. 

Griswold hurried up Fifth Avenue to Fourteenth 
street, that being the direction of the fire. As he 
turned the corner, he saw that it was his own home 
which the tortuous, serpent-tongued flames were rap- 
idly licking, with unrelenting satisfaction. He saw 
too, that all which human efibrt could accomplish, 
would be the preservation of contiguous and sur- 
rounding buildings. Griswold's thoughts, and our 
pen recording them, acknowledge a wide difference 
in their motive power. His energies were instantly 
aroused. To find that his father was safe, was his 
first object. He was soon gratified in this respect. 
He then thought only of the safety of families living 
adjacent, and the preservation of their property. To 
this work he energetically devoted himself. No one, 
under such an excitement, can tell what good an 
energetic soul may accomplish until he has essayed 
the trial. Like a skillfully educated general, Gris- 
wold sought out the heads of the Fire Department, and 
intrpduced himself to them. Obtaining the counte- 
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nance of their orders, he sent parties of men to 
every room in tlie adjoining buildings, leading on the 
bold and daring and pressing the idle into the ser- 
vice. He also cautioned one and all whom he met, 
to be cool and steady. " Broken furniture is as well 
burnt," was his motto, wherever he discovered the 
lea8t carelessness. He aroused, too, the fast accumu- 
lating force of policemen, to a more active sense of 
their duty. It was not half an hour be/ore every 
fireman, and policeman on the ground, had seen and 
approved some act of Griswold's, and become infused 
with his determined energy. Nor did he leave the 
work half finished. When the imminent danger 
which had threatened the surrounding property was 
past, he turned his attention to the firemen, who, 
without hopes or expectancy of reward, at the risk 
of life and limb, had bravely and so successfully, 
fought their fearful enemy. Going from house to 
house, he aroused the inmates to prepare and send 
them refreshments, an attention too often forgotten 
in times of similar peril. 

Mr. Griswold, the third day subsequent to the fire, 
entered the office of "Messrs. Wright & Pierce, 
Brokers." 

"Wliat success, Mr. Wright, with the 'Catfish 
Railroad Stock ? ' " said Mr. Griswold. 

"None at all!" Some unaccountable cause has 
made everybody afraid to touch it. We have not 
sold a single share. The friends of nearly every rail- 
road security in market have become opposed to the 
Catfish Kaikoad management, in advance of any 
public sales of its stock." 

Mr. Griswold, although surprised at this report, 
betrayed no uneasiness. He bought the stock for a 
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permanent investment, originally. He knew its 
value would fluctuate: He knew also, that if he 
could succeed in carrying it through, eventually he 
would realize handsomely. The stock was paid for. 
He had sufficient to meet all his current expenses, 
but for the loss of his house. To build as he desired, 
was now out of the question, unless he could realize 
on the Catfish Hailroad stock. 

He had lost his house and furniture, upon which 
there was no insurance. The cause of the fire he 
had not been able to ascertain, but believed it to be 
the work of an incendiary, as nearly all the valuable 
silver in his house was gone, while some trifling 
articles only were saved. He still had thirty thou- 
sand dollars, which he had intended for his son on his 
wedding-day. But he hoped to realize upon his stock. 
Day after day passed. The reports from his agents 
were unfavorable. The day for his son's' wedding 
gradually approached. Unless he could sell his 
stock, the wedding, he determined, should not go on. 
Thomas was already admitted to his profession ; but, 
as yet, he had no income from its practice. Early 
one eveniag, while he was forming a plan to meet 
the difficulty, a little billet was placed in his hands. 
It proved to be a notice of protest on a bank note for 
a large sum, upon which his name was written as 
first indorser. 

" "Well 1 Misfortunes never come single," said Mr. 
Griswold, calmly, and like a man who has learned 
to look upon the world merely as a place for prepa- 
ration to enter a better. Two days after, a fire oc- 
curred among the shipping on the East Eiver, and a 
vessel owned by Mr. Griswold was totally destroyed. 
The insurance company proved insolvent. The ques- 
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tion with Mr. Griswold was, no longer, sliall the 
marriage be postponed ? If now became, " shall I 
make an assignment for the benefit of my creditors ?" 
By this time the Catfish Railroad Company had 
expended their resources, and the directors, who had 
made extensions beyond their capital, called a meet- 
ing of the stockholders to consult upon the best 
method to be pursued. It was determined to sell the 
road to some new company for the amount of the old 
company's debt. This of course made every dollar 
of the original stock and securities worthless. 

An action at law was brought against Mr. Gris- 
wold, by the bank holding his name as an indorser. 
Before an issue could be had, however, Mr. Griswold 
made an assignment. On the same day, Thomas 
Griswold wrote the following note and sent it to Mr. 
Edgemonte by a servant. 

Nkw Tobk, , 18 — . 

Mt Dear and Respected Sib: 

You will learn, by the usual channel, that to-day, my father has 
been called upon to make an assignment of his property to satisfy his 
creditors. This event makes it incumbent upon me to assign to you 
the hold I have gained upon your friendship. I rejoice this sad event 
has happened in advance of my anticipated union with Clara. While 
my heart remains the same, my judgment leads to this missive. 

Yours, respectfully, 

Thomas F. Griswold. 
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TXT. 

Short but Interesting. 

" Claka, come into my study, if you please," said 
Mr. Edgemx)nte to his daughter, the morning after he 
received Thomas Griswold's note. 

" Yes, dear father," said Clara, running in advance 
of his slower pace, and opening the door for him. 

" When have you seen Mary Sanders ?" 

" She called to see me three days after we returned 
from Europe." 

"Did she give you any good news for herself?" 

" Yes, sir. Mr. Taylor had found testimony enough 
to go to law with." 

The reader will recollect that when Clara first 
made the acquaintance of Mary Sanders, her pa- 
rents were in Europe. As soon as they retumM to 
the United States, Clara informed her mother of the 
circumstances connected with Mary. Mr. Edge- 
monte was not informed of it until Mordaunt and his 
daughter had become acquaintances. He then inves- 
tigated the story, and came to the conclusion that 
Mary might be mistaken. At any rate, he advised 
Clara to base no action upon the story except so far 
as regarded her own associations with Mordaunt. 

" That will do, dear Clara, and now here is your 
first real trial in life. You must bear it like an Edge- 
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monte. I have just returned from an interview with 
Thomas's father. Mr. Griswold has been obliged to 
make an assignment. Thomas yesterday sent this 
note to me. There ; you may read it." 

When she had finished the reading, looking up 
with a smile, she said : 

" Is that all, dear father ? You have enough for 
•both." 

" No, Clara, not all. Thomas is too proud to ac- 
cept Clara Edgemonte's hand for the purpose of liv- 
ing upon her bounty." 

Clara turned her gaze from her father's face, and a 
thoughtful, and gradually-growing sorrowful expres- 
sion spread over her face. 

" I have already made the offer to Mr. Griswold to 
assist him out of his diflSculties. The principal cause 
of his ruin is the New York Catfish Eailroad Com- 
pany. All the old stockholders have been allowed to 
come in for double stock, by paying fifty for one hun- 
dred of stock. I shall secure Mr. Griswold's venture 
by taking $100,000 of the new stock. This he con- 
sents to my doing. Eventually it will put him on 
his feet. I am not so fortunate with Thomas. He 
says you must settle the question, ' will you wait his 
wish V What says my Clara ?" 

" Yes, ten years, and will go write him to that 
effect now." 

" Go, Clara, go. I am proud of you." "^ 
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xxn. 

A sail on Cayuga Lake before Breakfast — ^Thermometer thirty degrees 
below Zero — Two Miles a Minute under a fair Wind — ^Bell Mortimer 
takes an Observation — ^The Surprise not a Surprise — ^The Race 
Home — ^The Ice-boat too much for the Horses — The Runaway — ^The 
Rescue — Love told without Words — ^Death cheated of his Prey. 

The reader will please retrace his steps in the order 
of time, to the last week in December, during George 
Melville's penior year at college. Hill, mountain 
and dale of western New York were " clad in robes 
of fleecy white." The inventions of Fahrenheit read 
twenty, twenty-five, and even thirty degrees below 
zero, from day to day. King -^lus had opened his 
bag, and let loose the howling blasts. Tree, shrub, 
and bush had close-reefed all their sails, mindful of 
the season. Nature was not caught unprepared. 
Like a watchful mariner, she presented bare poles to 
the gale. 

" This is a biting cold morning, Tam," said Mel- 
ville, as they issued together, from their room, to ob- 
tain a morning repast. 

" Yes, indeed," responded Griswold, buttoning his 
shaggy overcoat more closely around his chin, and 
burying his head within the soft fur of his coat-col- 
lar. 

" My mouth is, literally speaking, a chattering-box, 
Tarn." 
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" Tes ; I hear the teeth rattle. You would do the 
old song, 'Shivery, shivery, ho, ho, ho I the man that 
couldn't get warm,' to perfection." 

Breakfast over, Melville, valise in hand, might 
have been seen walking rapidly towards Clinton vil- 
lage. He obtains a horse and cutter. Crack goes 
the whip. " Tam, write to me from New York. 
Good-bye." In an hour's time, Melville was at the 
TJtica depot, waiting for the eastern train going West. 
The time for its arrival had already passed. 

" Two hours behind time, as I'm alive !" said Mel- 
ville, looking at his watch. 

" Yes, sir ; and it will be two more before the train 
comes. It is snowed in between here and Schenec- 
tady," said a railroad oflSicial, with whom Melville 
was on intimate terms. 

At three o'clock, p.m., the train came along. Two 
locomotives were attached to it, dragging but three 
cars. The locomotives were covered with icicles, and 
hard packed snow, an ocular proof of the struggle 
they had gone through with against time. Time, with 
his cohorts of ice, snow and frost, had beaten the 
iron horses by four hours, in the race from Schenec- 
tady to TJtica. 

" At last I am aboard," said Melville, getting as 
close to the car stove as his fellow-passengers would 
allow. At every five or ten miles, sometimes more 
frequently, the train was obliged to halt, and all 
hands turn to and fight the mountain snow drifts with 
shovel and scoop. Many of the passengers volun- 
tarily assisted in the labor, although always against 
the wishes of the railroad oflSicials. 

****** 

" Whoal Safe at last !" and Melville drew a long 
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breath, etretching out Ms almost frozen limbs, and 

throwing his hands back and forth rapidly against 

his shoulders. 

" Shall I take your horse, sir ?" said a boy. 

" Yes, put him out ; have him well rubbed down 
immediately. Put on his blanket, and let him stand 
without eating," responded Melville. 

In a few moments he was warming himself by the 
genial fire of mine host of the Aurora House. 

" What time do you have tea, sir?" inquired Mel- 
viUe. 

" In about an hour." 

" Very well, sir. Put down a plate for me, and 
give me a room, with a good fire." Then, taking his 
hat, he went to the barn to see his horse. 

" Boy 1 how goes the horse ?" 

" Fine, shure, yer honor." 

" Have you rubbed him down ?" 

" Be jabers ! an' I hev', sir." 

" Well, then, here is a quarter for you." 

"Thank ye. Shure an' I'll rub him agin if ye 
spake the word." 

" No ; he will do now. Do you know Mr. Frede- 
rick Mortimer ?" 

" Yis ; an' he's the finest gintleman in 'Eory, barrin' 
his father and Misthress Bell." 

Taking a card from his pocket, Melville handed it 
to the boy, with a smile at his ideas of a fine gentle- 
man in the person of the lovely Bell Mortimer. 

" Take that card and give it to him. Say the gen- 
tleman who sent it is at the Aurora Hotel." 

" Yis, sir." 

Just as the supper bell was sounded, Frederick 
Mortimer entered the hotel. 
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" Good 1 I waited at Aubum yesterday for you 
over five hours," said Fred. "Business called me 
home, or I should have remained until to day. Bell 
is not at home. She is at her aunt's, about six miles 
south from here. We will try and catch her at 
Aunt Huldah's, taking breakfast. To do it, you must 
rise at just a quarter to six. They breakfast at seven. 
Aunt Huldah is a well-regulated clock. You can 
always tell the time of day by her daily meals." 

" Does Bell know anything about my visit," said 
Melville. 

" Oh, yes ! but she is a queer specimen of woman- 
kind; does just as she chooses. When I told her 
that you had deigned to accept my invitation and 
spend the holidays with me, she gave a regular 
round of applause ; clapped her hands magnificently, 
and made believe give me a kiss. I wouldn't put up 
with that as a finale,, and so placed my arm in posi- 
tion and stole the reality. ' There,' said she, ' Mr. 
Impudence 1 for that error of poor human nature I 
shall go and make Aunt Huldah a visit, and spend a 
week. You have issued orders without a council of 
war, and now, please, attend to the wants of the new 
recruit yourself.' True to her word, she had her 
little pony put before her cutter, and left an hour 
before I awoke yesterday morning." 

" Capital 1" said Melville. " Let us have the morn- 
ing ride by all means. We will make her a call, but 
positively set our faces against her coming to Aurora 
to interfere with our bachelor living." 

"We must not allow her to mourn for our absence, 
though," said Fred. " She has run away, 'tis true ; 
but she is pretty familiar with her brother's inability 
to get along well without her. Now for our quar- 
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ters. Boy, carry this valise to Mr. Mortimer's resi- 
dence." 

" Tis, sir; thank ye," said the boy, as he caught the 
quarter Fred tossed him. 

At six o'clock the following morning the two 
young gentlemen were ready for their ride. 

" Melville," said Fred, " I have made a change in 
the programme." 

" Very well ; what is it ? I shall not object," re- 
plied Melville. 

" The ice on the lake is smooth as a mirror, and 
perfectly safe ; the weather looks steady ; the wind 
blows just right for a sail either north or south. With 
the breeze we have this morning, we can fetch Aunt 
Huldah's in just about seven or eight minutes." 

" By what magical wand," said Melville, " do you 
expect to change winter to summer, that we may sail 
on the Cayuga this morning ?" 

" The question is easy of solution," replied Fred. 

Those of our readers who have never seen one of 
the ice-boats which are common upon the inland 
lakes of western New York have yet one thing to 
fed wonder at, if they do not express it. Should they 
dare the trial, they will conclude that steam does not 
yet equal the wind as a propelling power. Two 
miles in a minute have been done by a gentleman 
who resides not far from one scene of this story. 
The management of an ice-boat is very simple. It 
is so constructed that it obeys most of the laws 
which govern wind navigation. Next to the bal- 
loon, a sail in an ice-boat is the most exciting experi- 
ment of travel. For the balloon part of this remark, 
we speak solely upon descriptive education. 

Wlaen Melville, who had accompanied Fred Mor* 
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timer to the ice-boat, saw the singular looking craft, 
he turned in mute astonishment. 

" The manly skippers down on your sea-clad isle, 
Melville, have deeds wondrous and daring to relate ; 
but I can show them all a trick with that craft." 

Saying this, he put the sail in trim and took the 
tiUer. Instantly, as the wind filled the canvas, the 
boat shot from the land like a ball from a piece of 
ordnance. Melville fairly trembled at the frightful 
speed to which they attained. In about the time 
specified by Frederick Mortimer they had passed the 
six miles. As they neared the shore, Fred ordered 
the sail to be gradually lowered, thus reducing the 
speed of the boat by degrees. 

" There, Mr. Melville, can you make your affidavit 
that we are over six miles from our bachelor home ?" 
asked Fred. 

" No, indeed," replied Melville. " This must be the 
craft Baron Munchausen mistook for an eagle when 
he rode to the north pole, and ran against a frozen 
cloud." 

" Very likely," replied Fred. " Now for a charge 
upon Aunt Huldah's breakfast. We will take the 
back entrance and rouse them in primitive style, as 
in days when log walls and a single room on the 
ground floor were considered luxurious." 

They were approaching the house. 

" Ha ! ha !" laughed Fred. " How BeU will pull 
my ears ! It won't hurt them much, for they feel the 
effects of that six miles in no time at all. All I 
care for, however, is that they shall not be found 
frozen." 

Let the reader go with us to Bell Mortimer's apart- 
ment, in her aunt's house, on this frosty morning. 
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At half-past five o'clock, Bell awakened from a 
peaceful slumber. 

"No sluggard shall I be this morning!" said 
she. 

Eising hastily, she threw on a morning dress, and 
turned her attention to the stove. In a few moments, 
a bright fire rewarded her industry. Practical, 
wasn't she ? 

" Now, Master Fred," said she to herself, " if you 
dare come here this week, I will kiss yon until you 
will be glad to let me alone for the future. Ha I ha! 
I wonder what Fred said when he found Pony gone. 
There is a sail ! Fred ! as true as I live I Yes, and 
that young whaler from Martha's Vineyard. I should 
think he might stay at Martha's Vineyard^ and not 
come here to trouble Aunt Huldah's Vineyard." 

She took her aunt's large telescope, and satisfied 
herself that the ice-boat was really Fred's. Then, 
laying it aside, she ran to the kitchen, and changed 
materially her aunt's orders for breakfast. 

"Hurry, Jane! Don't let Aunt Huldah know 
anything about my interference, though," said she 
to the servant. 

- Putting her own hands to the work, the table was 
re- set in five minutes. Bell then flew to her room, 
and, in a time which, we fear, will appear almost 
incredible to the mass of our lady readers, she was 
arrayed in most exquisite morning costume, appro- 
priate as it was rich. 

She then went to her aunt's room, who was just 
about leaving it to proceed to the kitchen, for the 
purpose of making the final arrangements for the 
breakfast. 

" No ! dear aunty ; you must not leave your room 
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in that costume. It does not compare well witb 
mine," and Bell kissed her aunt good morning. 

" Oh, this will do, child," said her aunt. 

" No ! it won't do at all. My orders are impera- 
tive, and you know, Aunt Huldah, you will have no 
peace unless they are obeyed. I promise to tease 
you for two days, unless you make an instant change. 
I shall see to the breakfast." 

" Very well," said her aunt, smiling affectionately 
upon her favorite niece. " You shall be gratified." 

Her aunt soon arrayed herself to suit Bell's most 
fastidious taste. She now descended to the dining- 
room. 

"Why, what are you about, Bell Mortimer? All 
my best breakfast-set 1" 

" Of course. Aunt Huldah I" replied Bell, laugh- 
ing, in high spirits. "Don't you tliink they match 
well with our morning costumes? Tour dress is 
beautiful." 

"I am really afraid you are fast becoming a spoiled 
child. I shall talk to Brother Benjamin about 
this." 

" No 1 no I Don't you tell pa !" 

Bell and her aunt took their seats. Bell at the end 
of the table, as carver; her aunt poured out the 
coffee. 

" Here, Jane, hand this cup of coffee to Miss Mor- 
timer," said her aunt. 

At this instant, a noise was heard in the kitchen. 

" What is that, Jane ?" said Bell's aunt. " Go and 
see who are in the kitchen." 

" Yes, ma'am !" and she started to open the kitchen 

door. 
In this she was anticipated by Fred Mortimer. 
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" Good moming, Aunt Huldah !" said Fred. " Good 
morning, run-away 1" 

"Good moming, sir," said Bell, rising from her 
seat, and assuming the dignity of a hostess, who is 
about to do the honors of her house to strangers. 
" It is rather cool this morning. You have taken an 
early start. Ah, Mr. Melville," said she, with a 
most bewitchingly provocative smile, as much as to 
say: Gentlemen, I have outwitted you. "There, 
sirs, are seats for you at table ; as soon as you can 
appear in a presentable condition, I will introduce 
you to the lady of the house." 

Her aunt read the solution of Bell's wishes in 
regard to her dress. She also saw that BeU was 
acting a part, and determined not to mar it by any 
unhappy interference. She remained quiet and 
seated. 

The gentlemen divested themselves of their heavy 
garments. 

"Shall I not do the carving, Miss Mortimer?" 
asked Fred. 

" Indeed, sir, you may, on your own fortune, but 
not on this meat. Mr. Melville, allow me to present 
you to my aunt, Mrs. Thompson. Aunt Huldah, this 
is Mr. Melville, of whom you have heard me speak. 
Mr. Mortimer, I believe, needs none of my services, 
as he is acquainted with Mrs. Thompson. Mr. Mel- 
ville, allow me to present you with this plate. You 
must have gained an appetite by your morning 
travels." 

" I can assure you I have and will accept the plate, 
with>many thanks, Miss Mortimer," said Melville. 

" Mr. Mortimer, is not managing ice-boats rather 
laborious i There, sir, is a plate for you, well filled. 
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Do you intend to continue your journey to<lay ?" said 
BeU. 

"I shall be guided by circumstances; and, in 
reply to your first query, it is agreeable rather than 
laborious. The remark intervening between the 
questions demands my very humble thanks. In reply 
to the last query, allow me to say, I am obedient to 
my companion." 

" It was Fred's turn now to enjoy Bell's confusion. 
She blushed in a very interesting, impromptu style ; 
but, rallying, she dropped her assumed dignity, and 
welcomed the young gentlemen with a warm heart, 
which contrasted well with the cold comfort of their 
ride in the ice-boat. At four o'clock p.m., Mrs. 
Thompson ordered her horses, two spirited animals, 
to be harnessed before a new double sleigh. 

"Now, gentlemen," said Mrs. Thompson, "you 
may go back to Aurora as you came, and get every- 
thing in readiness for visitors ; myself and Miss Mor- 
timer purpose taking tea with you, and spending the 
night." 

" That's cool 1" said Fred, laughingly. 

"Very, Mr. Mortimer," replied his aunt. "It 
matches with the weather, sir. Good bye. John, 
let go of their heads." 

Mrs. Thompson was a lady who, possessing all the 
sentiment of woman, gave proof of masculine cou- 
rage. Her life in the country had schooled her in 
the management of horses. A drive with the beauti- 
tiful span of shining black five-year-olds, was her 
greatest pastime. 

"They have left us to work our passage home, 
Mr. Melville," said Fred. 

"Yes, sir; and, judging from the merry jingle of 

n 
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their sleigh-bells, we will have to lose no time to be 
at Aurora in advance," replied Melville. 

" Now for it, then I The wind has freshened since 
morning, bnt the direction is all right," said Fred. 

In fewer moments than it takes to record the fact, 
Melville and Fred, as if by magic, were safely at 
Aurora, awaiting the arrival of the ladies. Melville, 
looking at his watch, remarked — 

" They must be here now in about twenty minutes. 
I will take a walk, and meet them." 

"As you please," said Fred. "I won't answer 
for their condescension in recognizing any way- 
farers." 

" I would not, if I had a certain friend for a com- 
panion," replied Melville. " As you are so much en- 
gaged, I will risk the condescension, and go." 

Suiting the action to the word, Melville started. 
He walked briskly through the main street — ^in fact, 
Aurora has but one street worthy the title — ^until he 
had reached the open country. Near this place, the 
road descends into a ravine, making, of consequence, 
a hill to descend and a hill to climb. When he had 
walked about half-way down the hill on his side of 
the ravine, he heard a cry of terror coming from the 
road beyond the opposite hill. Of course, he could 
not see from whence the cry proceeded. He deter- 
mined, however, to hasten his steps, and to tliis end, 
was about pressing his hat more firmly upon his 
head, preparatory to running down into the ravine. 
At this instant, a span of horses, which he recognized 
as Mrs. Thompson's, came over the brow of the op- 
posite hill, wild with fright, and at the top of their 
speed. For an instant, and but for an instant, a film 
passed over his eyes. The next, every energy of his 
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Boiil was aroused to a wild bnt determined resolve. 
The pace at which the infuriated animals descended 
to the ravine, was indeed frightful. Melville uttered 
one prayer that the sleigh might not be dashed in 
pieces against the railing of a small bridge. 

" Thank God they have passed that bridge !" He 
now recognized Mrs. Thompson and Bell. Onward, 
and up the hill, the maddened animals came ; the 
ascent, seemingly, had no effect to abate their pace. 
Melville stood exactly in the centre of the road. He 
determined to stop the animals, or lose his life in the 
attempt. He saw before him a slight pitch-hole. 
Advancing to it, he stepped a pace out of the path 
(in jockey parlance) of the '' off horse,''^ When they 
had arrived within ten or fifteen feet of his position, 
he turned, and began running up the hill, keeping 
his eye upon the horse nearer to him. The animals 
were soon abreast of him. By a quick but sure 
and firm grasp with his right hand, he seized one of 
the reins about a foot from the bit; at the same 
instant, he threw the whole force of his body against 
the side of the horse, and grasped, with the left hand, 
his mane. The pace now became tremendous ; with 
almost superhuman courage and strength, Melville 
succeeded in gaining the back of the off horse. The 
task before him was one, which, even in this position, 
was attended with difficulty. To upset the sleigh 
was almost certain death to its occupants. To pull 
upon one rein would certainly do this. After several 
vain attempts, he succeeded in gathering up the 
lines. This accomplished, the rest of his task was 
comparatively easy. Several men had by this time 
appeared upon the scene. They grasped the hoi'ses 
by iheir heads, and cried to Melville to dismount. 
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Melville gave no response. One of the increasing 
crowd, going up to Melville, attempted to assist him 
to dismount. To his astonishment, Melville was per- 
fectly unconscious, and, but for this assistance, would 
have fallen to the ground. Both Mrs. Thompson 
and Bell, although uninjured, except from a terrible 
fright, had been led into the nearest house. As yet, 
they knew nothing of the circumstances attending 
their safety. Mrs. Thompson was handing Bell a 
glass of water, when the door opened, and several 
men bore Melville into the next room. 

Bell and Mrs. Thompson were now sufficiently re- 
covered from their fright to learn the particulars of 
their rescue. 

" Who is that ?" said Bell. " What has hurt him ?" 

" Has that man been injured by the horses?" said 
Mrs. Thompson ; " is he seriously hurt ?" 

These and other questions of like import were 
asked in quick succession by each, in short and 
nervous accents. No one present could tell the name 
of the wounded man. All they could learn was, that 
he was a stranger ; had been seen walking down the 
road only a few moments before ; and that, at the 
peril of his life, he had stopped the horses and ap- 
parently, at least, saved them from a horrible death. 

Both Bell and her aunt were anxious to enter the 
room and render assistance. But they were prevented 
by some gentlemen, who informed them that, at 
present, ladies could be of no service. 

" A few moments more. Miss Mortimer, and the 
surgeon will have set the bone," said a bystander. 

" Has he a broken bone ?" said Mrs. Thompson. 

" Yes, ma'm," answered the bystander ; " his right 
leg is broken below the knee." 
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" Who is he ? Do, do let me go to him I" said 
BeU. 

" The horses are all safe, Mrs. Thompson, and so is 
the sleigh," said a boy, coming into the room. 

" Thank you, sir," said Mrs. Thompson. " I am 
glad they are safe ; bnt I would rather have lost a 
dozen horses and sleighs than that this gentleman 
should have been injured." 

A groan from the wounded man reached the ears 
of the ladies. Bell was in a state of the most acute 
trial. Such suffering from one who had risked his 
life to save her from a terrible destruction, was indeed 
a bitter, bitter trial. Bell at that moment truthfully, 
sincerely, from her heart of sympathy, wished that 
she had been the one to suffer. 

By this time curiosity had been somewhat aUayed. 
The surgeon ordered the room to be cleared. With 
the exception of one or two persons, this was imme- 
diately done. 

" Can Miss Mortimer and Mrs. Thompson see their 
deliverer. Dr. Bond?" said the lady who was the 
unasked but willing hostess of this unexpected com- 
pany. 

" Miss Mortimer ! Mrs. Thompson ! Why, Mrs. 
Jewett, are they the ladies whose Kves this gentle- 
man has saved ?" said the kind-hearted surgeon. 

" Yes, sir ; it was Mrs. Thompson's blacks. Some- 
thing about the harness gave way, which frightened 
the horses." 

" You may present my compliments, Mrs. Jewett, 
and ask them to come in." 

" Thank you, doctor," replied Mrs. Jewett. 

Before Melville, who would have prevented their 
entrance, could be heard, Dr. Bond's message had 
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been delivered, and the door was immediately opened. 
Mrs. Thompson was first to enter. Advancing, she 
took Melville's hand, and, without recognizing 
him, her eyes suffusing with tears, she spoke her 
thanks and sympathies in short and broken sen- 
tences. 

Melville could have endured all but the tears. A 
woman weeping for him, was not what he had been 
accustomed to. The effort to endure them evidently 
troubled him. 

The doctor saw this effect, and hastily warned the 
ladies to be short in their visit. 

Bell, advancing as Mrs. Thompson retired, also 
failed to recognize her deliverer. She took his hand 
and was about speaking, when their eyes met. Mel- 
ville's gaze, at first, was lighted by the keenest rays 
of a soul which has learned but too well to love 
where he deems another seeker has found the jeweL 
As Bell became conscious that George Melville lay 
upon that couch of Buffering, like lightning came the 
thoughts of the past ; the dreamy thoughts ; the un- 
bidden presence in hours of reverie ; the fiitting pic- 
tures of his manly form ; his darkly beaming eye ; 
his rich-toned voice ; his respectful watchfulness for 
her comfort ; his graceful, manly ease ; his nobleness 
of soul, evinced by his every word and deed ; she 
felt at that moment that happiness on earth for her 
must come from George Melville's love. Her eye 
was a faithful tell-tale to Melville for what, since he 
first met Bell, he had not dared to hope, even in 
secret. A rich blush suffused her temples. As the 
soul-spoken truth that Bell Mortimer loved him struck 
the answering chord in Melville's heart, the in^ces 
of pain and suffering vanished from his face ; his eye 
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kindled with a flame of purest joy ; an angel's peace 
had fallen upon his brow. A smile, which told Bell 
Mortimer better than words, that in health or suflfer- 
ing, wealth or poverty, life or death, henceforth he 
lived but for her, flitted over his countenance. Fondly 
pressing the soft, white hand which had remained in 
his grasp, he carried it respectfully to his lips and 
imprinted thereon a kiss of holy love. Bell gently, 
but to Melville's keen perception, unmistakably, re- 
turned the pressure. Again his eye told her of his 
Ipve. Forgetting those around, her soul kindled with 
sympathy for his suffering, gratitude for her life, and 
the joy of a new and indescribable happiness. She 
knelt by his couch of pain and imprinted upon his 
manly brow the seal of a devotion which from that 
instant was never broken. George Melville whis- 
pered in her ear : 

" May God watch over thee, dearest, dearest trea- 
sure !" 

Bell's eyes were suffused with tears. She turned 
to Mrs. Jewett, and in a soft, but steady articulation, 
said: 

" I cannot thank him now ! let us return ! another 
time I he must rest I Doctor, you will remain 
here over night with me ? Mrs. Jewett, please send 
a messenger for my brother, Frederick. I can never 
repay your kindness I" 

" Don't speak of that," said Mrs. Jewett, herself 
wiping the warm tears from her own eyes with her 
clean check apron. " I can tell you tales of kindness, 
sympathy, aye, and free purse strings, from your 
great grandfather down to the poor woman who 
wore the new cloak to church last Sunday morning, 
made by Bell Mortimer's own fingers. You didn't 
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do that so still as you thought," said Mrs. Jewett, the 
tears flowing afresh in spite of herself. 

Bell turned away to hide her confusion. 

Bell Mortimer had left her aunt's one hour before 
with a joyous spirit. Through life she had gambolled 
over hill, dale and valley — ^no crags — ^no mountain 
gorges — ^no rocky heights, had obstructed her path- 
way. Time had gently lifted his sickle above he^ 
wlule gathering from around her home, recruits 
the heavenly hosts. Friends and faithful had watcheu 
her from infancy. Hitherto, earth had no joys fox 
her, except in a "father's smile," a mother's love, 
and a brother's confidence. Her father was the sun- 
light ; her mother, the moon-light ; her brother, the 
shield from every storm and tempest. To father, 
mother and brother she was the 

" Wabun Annung — ^the star of morning." 

* « « 

One short hour, and how changed 1 She had 
perilled existence. The portals of heaven had been 
unlatched, and one bright ray of glory had flashed 
therefrom. The angel harps had ceased ; the expec- 
tant host in the seraphic choir had watched, with 
eager love, the fiery steeds of earth, ready to make 
heaven's arches ring anew when her spotless soul 
should reach its angel home. But "Time," with 
hoary lock, looked again and again over the instruc- 
tions which he dare not contravene. The page was 
blurred. Uncertain in his task, he 

Turned back, with restless wing, 
And gazed on heaven^s throne, 
From whence he e'er has flown. 
Where sat her God and King. 
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" !N'ot yet 1 not yet I" the angel trumpet, respon- 
sive to that gaze, rang foilih. 

Turning his eye again upon the fiery steeds, the 
Old Man, with the single lock, thus spoke : 

"Beautiful daughter of earth, finish thy taskl 
For a season, I pass thee by." 



7* 
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xxm 

Plans for the Future. 

A LITTLE after five o'clock, Frederick Mortimer 
entered Mrs. Jewett's house. On his way, he heard 
several reports in regard to his sister and aunt. 

He was prepared to find them injured ; how much, 
he dreaded to learn. The transition from anxiety to 
joy at their safety, caused his heart to leap. He 
clasped Bell to his arms kissing her again and 
again. 

"Belli" said Fred, "you perceive run-aways do 
not prosper. Take warning from this, and never 
strike up a run-away match. Always consult your 
brother, in future. How is the pony to get home ?" 

" Fred, dear Fred !" said Bell, " I cannot bear even 
the pleasantry of joy at my preservation. You have 
a duty to perform towards my preserver." 

" A duty ? What is it, Bell ? Who is your pre- 
server ?" 

" George Melville, Frederick. He has risked his 
life to save your sister's. He lies in the front parlor, 
suffering terrible pain from a broken leg. Dr. Bond 
says his right leg is broken just below the knee. He 
also says he has a severe flesh wound." 

Frederick Mortimer's levity instantly vanished. 
He went to his friend's bedside. 
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" George, I can, now, only thank you for the lives 
of my sister and aunt," said he, taking Melville's 
hand. 

Melville smiled upon Frederick — ^his answer. His 
smile seemed to say, "Frederick, even Ufe would 
have been well spent if yielded for such a cause." 

" We must look this sad event sternly in its face, 
George. I am glad this occurred in Aurora, where 
our efforts to sympathize with you cannot be refused, 
or joined in. Dr. Bond, can Mr. Melville be re- 
moved to my father's residence ?" 

" Not at present, Frederick." 

" I fear we shall have to force upon Mrs. Jewett 
what, to her, wiU be a burden," said Frederick. 

"I require no urging," interposed Mrs. Jewett; 
" the very necessity would make the duty a pleasure, 
if, indeed, I owed nothing of sympathy, who have re- 
ceived so many proofs of kindness from your family, 
Mr. Mortimer." 

" ' What can't be cured must be endured,' " said 
Frederick. " One thing is certain, George will be 
the gainer, now that he has lost his locomotion for a 
season. A better nurse than is Mrs. Jewett don't live 
in Aurora." 

"You judge from hearsay, Frederick," said the 
lady in question. 

" Public opinion, Mrs. Jewett," replied Fred. 

"Which often manufactures character to order," 
said Mrs. Jewett. 

" This time, if I am a judge, my frfend Melville 
found it ready made," said Frederick. 

" Such as it is, he will have to abide by," said Mrs. 
Jewett. "There I is that more comfortable, Mr. 
Melville ? Let me moisten the bandages once more." 
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" Thank you, Mrs. Jewett," replied Melville. 

" Now lie must have rest. No more talking," said 
Dr. Bond, " I prohibit it." 

That night. Bell, Mrs. Jewett, Frederick Mortimer, 
and Dr. Bond watched over George Melville. 

Some days passed before the surgeon deemed it safe 
to remove Melville to Mr. Mortimer's house. It was 
done at the earliest moment practicable. Up to this 
time, both Bell and her brother had remained con- 
stantly at Mrs. Jewett's. K duty demanded this, the 
duty was certainly fully performed. 

It was a clear star-light night, about a month sub- 
sequent to Melville's injury, that Bell and her brother 
Frederick might have been seen in the front parlor 
of their father's house, sitting upon a sofa drawn 
before a grate, full of glowing Scranton. 

" How is George, Fred ?" said Bell. 

" Quite comfortable ;" replied Fred. " Where did 
you obtain that beautiful bouquet. Bell ?" 

" From the B ^k Nursery at Auburn," Fred. 

"Those flowers are welcomed up stairs. Bell, I 
want to ask you a home question. You need not 
answer it unless you choose." 

"I have no secrets from my brother," replied 
Bell. 

"Bell," continued Frederick; "has George Mel- 
ville taken advantage of circumstances, to turn your 
gratitude into a warmer sentiment ?" 

" He has jiot, Frederick ; but, forgive me brother, 
in not speaking this from my own impulse, his love 
is mine and it is reciprocated." 

" When did he speak this Bell ?" 

" He has never spoken it, Frederick." 

« Never ?" 
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" He is too honorable to ask my heart as a proof 
of gratitude." 

" Are you engaged to each other ?" 

"We love, Frederick. This is mutual; but, no 
words have passed between us on the subject. If 
our lives are spared, George will become your brother, 
Fred. Trust me that he has not transcended the 
sphere of friendship in this matter." 

" Well, and what of Mordaunt ?" asked Fred. 

" Father can never have his wish gratified in his 
behalf," replied Bell. 

" Suppose he demands that you marry Mordaunt." 

" My brother will shield his sister I" 

" Suppose, if he dare not make such a demand, he 
does prohibit a union with MelviUe ?" asked Fred. 

" Then he will see his daughter droop and die " — 
and Bell nestled her cheek in her brother's bosom. 

The throbbing pulse, the contracted brow, the 
earnestness of truth, but no gathering tears, told 
Frederick Mortimer, that Bell's were not idle words. 
His sister's happiness was really at stake; perhaps 
her life. He knew his father and mother better than 
did Bell. He knew they were determined upon 
Bell's union with Mordaunt ; and, while he felt that 
his father would never actually force Bell to his 
wishes, Bell could not marry another with his con- 
sent. As he informed Bell of this, he advised her 
to keep her own secret at present. 

"George must graduate and study a profession 
before you can be united. There is no necessity of 
borrowing trouble in advance. Again, Bell ; if father 
and mother are informed of this, and oppose you for 
Mordaunt's advantage, they will make Mordaunt 
their confidant, and thus set a bitter enemy at work 
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to mm Gteorge Melville. This must be prevented. 
If we can keep entirely this visit and accident from 
father and mother, it wonld be better. We will try 
to, and if they discover it by accident, they will set 
it down to our own fear of frightening them. They 
will not return until some time in March. How for- 
tunate. Bell, I have never mentioned the affair in my 
Waslungton letters 1 But we must not forget our 
patient. Good night, BeU. I approve your choice. 
K that will bring sleep to your heavy eye-lids, I 
shall feel a conscience clear." 

(We may sb weU here inform the reader of Hon. B. 
F. Mortimer's reelection to Congress.) 

" It will, dear brother 1 CaU me, if necessary." 
Kissing her brother. Bell retired to her pillow, but 
not to sleep : a presentiment of coming evil " cast its 
shadow over her soul," making thought to glow with 
intensity. 

The first week in April, Melville, accompanied by 
Frederick Mortimer, although yet unable to use his 
right limb, went by easy journeys to his home. His 
history, since January, detailed to Melville's parents 
by Frederick, caused a sensation indeed. But the 
battle had been fought and the wounded cared for. 
Sympathy and sorrow were rendered, therefore, un- 
welcome. The joy of Melville's parents at his preser- 
vation mingled witii the pride which naturally would 
flow from such an exhibition of true courage and 
manhood. In reply to repeated queries from his 
father, George always insisted that he never knew 
when or how he had broken his leg. The only hy- 
pothesis he offered on the subject was, that after he 
had caught hold of the horse's mane, his right leg 
might have struck upon the road. 
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XXIV. 

Commencement Day at Hamilton College — William TTa'^tin<]^ — How a 
Clerk in New York City may obtain a Fartuership. 

" Well, Tom, we are together once more, all safe 
within the precincts of ' Al/ma Mater.^ Sincere thanks 
are due for all trials endured on my account. And 
you say my absence has been voted necessary by the 
august Faculty ; so that in the August month I shall 
obtain my sheep-skin, in common with the class of 
18—." 

"Yes, George," replied Griswold, "but I have 
been a miserable dolt about everything else. I 
might have suspected you had broken your head or 
understanding, and were too proud to acknowledge 
it. A little exercise of mother wit might have ex- 
cused me from college duty for the months of Janu- 
ary, February and March, in attendance upon your 
broken leg." 

" True ; and then you would not have gained the 
honor of having become, late in life, a reading man," 
replied Melville. " There goes the chapel-bell 1 Ex- 
cuse me to the professor, on the plea of indisposition 
to call upon him. I go to dream-land instead of 
recitation." 

On the 27th of July, subsequent to the above con- 
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versation, the village of Clinton, in Oneida County 
N. Y., was thronged with visitors from all parts of 
the United States. We do not propose to give the 
reader a description of the exercises at a college com- 
menoement. However interesting such a theme 
would, doubtless, prove, it has no place here. A 
little circumstance, however, occurred on the occa- 
sion referred to, which, although very trifling, was 
important in its results. At 10 o'clock, a.m., a pro- 
cession, consisting of the college students, members 
of the Faculty, alumni, distinguished strangers, citi- 
zens, etc., was formed in front of the Clinton Hotel, 
preceded by a band of music. 

" Ah, Kimball ! Here at last !" said Thomas Gris- 
wold to one of his classmates, whose arrival he had 
been anxiously looking for. 

" Yes ; I am here physically, but absent mentally," 
returned his classmate. 

" Mr. Griswold, let me introduce to you a young 
friend who has come on to ridicule college life, and 
exalt the barter and sale of trade," said EimbaU. 

" With pleasure," replied Griswold. 

"Mr. Griswold— Mr. Hastmgs." 

"I am happy to make your acquaintance, Mr. 
Hastings," said Griswold. 

The young man, to whom Griswold was thus intro- 
duced, was apparently about eighteen or nineteen 
years of age; small in stature, having black hair 
falling from his temples in graceful curls, black 
eyes, a regular set of teeth, of exquisite mould and 
whiteness, eye-brows heavy and black, and com- 
pleidon clear and brilliant. Young Hastings acknow- 
ledged the attention of Griswold with some constraint, 
or apparent reserve, which proceeded from and 
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accorded well with his youth. The impression he 
made upon Griswold was favorable. Griswold, how- 
ever, at the time thought no more of him. They 
did not again meet in Clinton; but his peculiar, 
almost feminine beauty, caused Griswold to bear 
away Hastings's features upon his memory. Two 
months subsequent to this incident, Griswold was a 
law student in New York city. While passing 
through Barclay street, one pleasant morning, whither 
he had gone on behalf of his employers, to obtain 
a clue to some facts necessary to be proven in an 
action at law then pending, he was suddenly accosted 
by William Hastings. 

" Good morning, Mr. Griswold," said Hastings.. 

"Ah, my friend Kimball's companion of Com- 
mencement Day. I am very happy to meet you. 
When did you arrive in New York, sir?" 

" Yesterday. I came by the Albany boat," replied 
Hastings. 

" Do you remain in town long ? Call and see me, 
if it shall prove convenient. My address, after Y 
o'clock, P.M., is No. — Fourteenth street, or No. — 
Wall street, during business hours. Have you decided 
between study and work ?" 

" Yes, sir. I am looking for a clerkship in some 
importing house. I have two offers already, but 
they do not please me fully. I have a large country 
acquaintance, but find that a clerk in an importing 
house needs an extended city acquaintance among 
the heavy jobbers, in order to command a large 
salary. That I lack." 

" And that, my young friend, I can give you, and 
will do so with the greatest pleasure," interposed 
Griswold. " Get a good place to domesticate your- 
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self, and rely on me, Hastings, for the acquaintance 
and situation both. We will seek the situation first, 
then attend to making the acquaintances, and, in 
six months, or a year, you can offer your own terms 
as to salary, provided you are a worker. You are 
young, but I will hope you will show an old head 
upon young shoulders." 

The plan here marked, Griswold immediately set 
himself to work out. In this he was successful 
beyond the young man's best dream. He obtained for 
him a clerkship in one of the oldest and best import- 
ing houses in New York, and in six months had 
introduced him to many of the best jobbers in the 
city. At the end of one year, Hastings, by steady 
and earnest application to business, through Gris- 
wold's patronage, became an efficient salesman, and 
commanded a salary at once of fifteen hundred per 
annum. 

Business in the larger cities is done on the prin- 
ciple which the learned Say, in his political economy, 
calls "Division of labor." Importers, jobbers, and 
retailers are alike merchants. The importer brings 
the foreign merchandise. This he wholesales to the 
jobber. Tlie jobber, in turn, wholesales it to the 
retailer, through whom the merchandise finally 
reaches the consumer. Besides this, there are job- 
bers of exclusively American fabrics and manufac- 
tures. In this case the home manfacturer holds the 
relation of an importer towards the jobber. A very 
few houses combine the three phases of the merchant. 
To accomplish this position successfully, forms the 
exception to the great laws which govern trade, and 
the instances are rare. As the resources of the 
United States become more fully developed, such 
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instances will, doubtless, become nnheard of. ITie 
dtmoapheres wotvt rn/mgle, 

William Hastings, before he came to New York to 
seek his fortune, had learned what every merchant 
should know, viz., the duties of a clerk in a coimtry 
retail house. " Energy, integrity, perseverance, fru- 
gality," had been his motto, when, at sixteen years of 
age, he became a clerk. It was instilled into him by 
his father — a farmer (in rustic parlance) considered 
by his neighbors to be " above 'bowrdP He had now 
been engaged nearly eighteen months in his new 
capacity, and had formed a friendship for Griswold, 
which, planted in gratitude, sprouted and grew upon 
a soil enriched by the noble motto which guided all 
his actions. Early in April, the following year, he 
called upon Griswold. 

" Good morning, William. I am really happy to 
see you at this particular hour, for I have got an 
attack of efn/n/wi^^ said Griswold, as Hastings entered 
his office, at No. — Wall street. 

" Good morning, Mr. Griswold. I have come in to 
say good bye to you." 

" Good bye ? — and what for, pray ?" said Griswold. 

" I have planned a little trip for my own improve- 
ment. Although my employers are men of thrift 
and great experience, stiU they buy a great many 
goods which are unsalable. There is some radical 
mistake about all this, and I have determined to 
attempt a solution of the problem, and, if possible, 
get at the true answer. We have between thirty and 
forty thousand dollars invested in goods which must 
go at fifty per cent, below cost. True, it is a small 
item, compared to the sum total of our importations ; 
but I believe a loss of twenty thousand dollars, in 
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this way, is wholly uimecessary. Our profits for the 
year foot up about two hundred thousand ; but they 
might, in my judgment, have reached twenty thou- 
sand more. I have about three hundred dollars 
extra now, and propose to take a trip South and 
West, endeavoring, on the way, to obtain a know- 
ledge of the state of the country ; what sections bid 
fair to prosper next fall ; what kind of fabrics they 
will require ; what are the habits of society in the 
thrifty-looking counties ; what wiU be the prevailing 
fashions there ; and, finally, to determine approxi- 
mately the amount of goods which the thrifty sec- 
tions will require, and the proportion, according to 
taste, fashion, education, and habits, between goods 
intrinsically valuable, and goods which show valua- 
able, but, intrinsically, are cheap. There is a chart 
of the South and West ready for my figures. What 
do you think of the plan ?" 

"It is good 1 — capital 1 Success to you, and draw 
on me if you want more means," said Griswold. 

The following day, Hastings left New York, upon 
his projected tour, having obtained leave of absence 
sufficient for his purpose. He tinfolded his plan to 
none but Griswold. The success which rewarded liis 
efforts transcended his happiest anticipations. He 
arrived again in New York, late one stormy night. 
On the following morning, he asked of his employers 
a private consultation, laid before them his chart, 
gave a history of his trip, and marked the conclu- 
sions he had arrived at. Those experienced men, 
from their long acquaintance with travel, felt that if 
Hastings's judgment had been good, the conclusions 
he drew must be of practical advantage. After two 
days' consultation, they informed him of their resolve 
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to give his chart a trial. At all events, they argued, 
the risk 18 small, for a loss of twenty or thirty thou- 
sand dollars will be but a continuation of past his- 
tory. Their purchases were made as to quantity, 
quality, and variety, according to the ratio indicated 
by Hastings. This was a new principle of action in 
that house. Hitherto, their stocks had been pur- 
chased to suit all parts of the country ; now they had 
in store only such goods as Hastings had prophesied 
would be wanted. The question to be solved was, 
has Hastings judged well of the country ? When the 
fall season was over, the following three facts ex- 
pressed the result. Their shelves were almost empty ; 
their losses, by failure of jobbers to meet their pay- 
ments, were not worthy an entry on the account of 
profit and loss : William Hastings had laid the foun- 
dation of his fortune ; for, at the end of two years, 
when only twenty-one years of age, he became a 
junior partner in the house, and the duty of princi- 
pal buyer was assigned to him. He now spent nearly 
all his time in travel, visiting every part of the 
United States, and going twice each year to Europe. 
The second^ venture made upon his judgment was 
even more successful. As each season was con- 
cluded, rival houses envied the bare shelves of Blod- 
gett, Johnston, Hastings & Co., and scolded their own 
salesmen for their want of skill in selling goods for 
which there was little call. 
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XXV. 

A Friend in Need. 

" When does the next steamer arrive ?" said Thomas 
F. Griswold, about an hour after his father had 
placed his signature to the instrument assigning all 
Ma property to hia creditors. 

" I am not certain what day she is due, Thomas," 
replied his father, speaking in a half absent-minded 
tone, and heaving a deep sigh. 

Thomas Griswold leaned his head upon his hands, 
and for a long time both son and father were engaged 
with their own thoughts. Thomas was first to break 
the silence. 

" Father," said he, " I am goiog to be absent an 
hour or two. K Mr. Edgemonte calls, you know 
what to say." 

" Yes, Thomas. I would not care for the property, 
if it were not on your account. You, Thomas, are 
all I have to remind me of the companion of my 
youth — ^the wife and mother in heaven. It is true, 
Thomas, you have not lost a wife ; but I know your 
heart, and that it is broken." 

" Not until my father has reaped some fruit from 
his son's energies worthy the reaper's scythe^^then 
— ^then there will be time to think of Clara Edge- 
monte. She will be true to me! and more — ^her 
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father will be true to me. But accept nothing at his 
hands. There he comes now." And Thomas hastily 
left the room, and then the house, by the basement exit. 

Taking an omnibus, he went to the counting-house 
of " Blodgett, Johnston, Hastings & Co." 

"Mr. Blodgett?" said Griswold. 

" That is my name, sir," said the senior partner of 
this firm, looking over his spectacles and placing 
himself in attitude for listening to Griswold. 

" Mr. WiUiam Hastings, I believe, sir, is a mem- 
ber of your firm." 

" He is, sir." 

"Will you teU me when you expect him to ar- 
rive in New York ?" 

" He will be here in the evening train from Al- 
bany." 

" I thought he was in Europe, sir," said Griswold, 
very happy at this information. 

" He returned to America three weeks since, but 
has been in Canada during that time." 

Griswold sat down and wrote a short note, which 
he addressed to Hastings, and took his departure. 

At an early hour the following day, Mr. Hastings 
entered his counting-room. All the partners were 
to be present, to listen to a report of his trip. One 
of the most important ventures ever made by the 
firm was to be discussed. Mr. Blodgett was the 
last to arrive. As he entered, he took Griswold's 
note from a letter-rack and handed it to Hastings. 
The partners engaged in general conversation while 
Hastings read the following : 

«* New York, 18—. 
" My dear Friend : 

" I must see you the first moment practicable. Call at No. — 

Wall street. Thomas F. Griswold." 
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Hafitings tamed to his partners, and handing them 
the note, said — 

" We will have to postpone onr consnltation for an 
honr. I mnst make that call." 

" Why, that is the son of James Griswold, who 
made an assignment yesterday," said Mr. Johnston. 

"Has James Griswold assigned?" said Hastings, 
looking npon the company with an earnest anxiety. 

" Yes. Does he owe you anything ?" 

" No ; but I do him, or his son rather." And Hast- 
ings seized his hat, leaving his partners so suddenly 
that they were lost in bewilderment. 

Opening the front door, he hastily called loudly to 
one of the porters — 

" John, teU Mr. Blodgett I shall return or send him 
a note in an hour." 

* ***** * 

" Mr. Griswold," said Hastings, as he entered his 
office, " what is it about this assignment ? Tell me, 
my dear friend. Has your father been ruined ? and 
how «" 

" Yes ; he has made an assignment. His assets 
will not meet his liabilities. I will give you a 
history of the whole aflEair. He made an invest- 
ment " 

"Is the story a long one?" interrupted Hast- 
ings. 

" I may detain you an hour," replied Griswold. 

" Yery well ; one, or two, or the day if necessary ;" 
and seating himself at a table, he hastily penned a 
note to Mr. Blodgett postponing the consultation for 
the day, and requesting him to remain at the store 
ready for service if he should want him. 

"Nothing, that affects the firm, but something 
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which affects my friend, detains me," was the con- 
cluding passage of his note. 

It was nearly noon when Mr. Blodgett received a 
second note from Hastings, requesting both him and 
Mr. Johnston to call at If^o. — WaU street In half 
an hour both gentlemen were seated in Griswold's 
law office. 

"Gentlemen," began Hastings, "my conduct this 
morning requires some little explanation. About 
three years since, I came to New York to seek my 
fortune. Thomas F. Griswold, the gentleman to 
whom I have just introduced you, took me by the 
hand, and, through Mr. Edgemonte, obtained for me 
a situation as clerk with Blodgett, Johnston & Co. 
This same Thomas F. Griswold guided all my efforts 
while a clerk in that house. Every day he added 
some new and valuable acquaintance to my list. In 
fact, he has made me what I am. You will both ac- 
knowledge that the profits of 'Blodgett, Johnston, 
Hastings & Co.' have been satisfactory since my con- 
nection with the firm, Thomas Griswold is now in 
difficulty. His father has made an assignment. For 
the want of a temporary loan, Mr. Griswold must go 
entirely to the wall. If his son can borrow for that 
period, he will save his father's property. Advance 
this money, and take my share in the profits of the 
firm as your security until the loan is refunded. I 
know that either one of you can do it in twenty-four 
hours, and not feel it." 

Hastings went on for some time explaining the 
whole failure. 

" This needs a good deal of money, my boy," said 
Mr. Blodgett, who looked upon Hastings as a son 
rather than as a partner ; " but if we make merchants 

8 
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of boys, we must expect boyish tricks sometimes. I 
don't see any necessity of your asking Mr. Johnston 
to pnt his foot into the matter. He is a poor man, 
William — sl poor man." 

" He could raise tliat sum though," said Mr. John- 
ston ; " and to show you that you have none of you 
seen all the breakers, there is my check for enough 
to rebuild the house. Mr. Tliomas F. Griswold can pay 
it back to me when he likes; and Mr. William Hast- 
ings may continue to draw his profits as usual from 
Blodgett, Johnston, Hastings & Co.'s funds. I must 
go, gentlemen. Blodgett, if you can't raise your 
part, I'll try and lend it to you. Good afternoon, 
for I'm getting hungry." And he left the office. 

"Ha! ha!" and Mr. Blodgett laughed quite im- 
moderately for such an old gentleman. Then, put- 
ting on his spectacles, replacing them two or three 
times to get them into proper position, looking over 
them as many times at Griswold, scratching his head, 
first on one side and then on the other, at last he 
took up a pen and made a long calculation. He 
then wrote out in full, upon a piece of law paper, a 
check. Handing it to Hastings, he said : " Tliere ; 
don't present that at the bank for two days. Those 
bank men will think I've gone crazy. It is only 
yesterday I deposited, and told them I didn't want 
to use my funds for a month, unless something 
turned up." 

" But this sum is more than is necessary," said 
Griswold, who had by this time received the check 
from Hastings and read it. 

"That's to pay the indorsements of your father. 
He thinks more of them, young man, than he does 
of the house, ships, stock, and all. And now, seeing 
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I've made such a fool of myself, I've got a short 
story to tell. 

"In 18 — , just thirty two years ago, I was cramped 
for twenty thousand dollars. I lost nearly forty thou- 
sand in one year. Well, Jim Griswold was the man 
who indorsed all my paper, and helped me through. 
He's forgotten that, for' he always was a man to for- 
get such an act of kindness. You needn't tell him 
anything about having old David Blodgett's check 
now. You'd better find out if it goes at the bank. 
William, go and call a carriage." 

"No, I will send," interposed Griswold. " James," 
said he, calling his errand boy, " go and call a car- 
riage immediately." 

One week subsequent to this event, Thomas Gris- 
wold entered his father's room, at the New York Ho- 
tel, where they had taken temporary quarters. 

" There, father, is a little package that may inte- 
rest you," said he. 

Mr. Griswold laid down an old and well-thumbed 
copy of the Holy Scriptures, carefully placing a mark 
in the page he was reading. 

" What is it, Thomas ?" 

" Examine for yourself, sir, if you please." 

" Notes I Gordon's notes ! My name, as indorser, 
cancelled I suit discontinued I certificates of New 
York Catfish Railroad Company. Contract ! know 
all men by these presents — ^between James H. Gris- 
wold, of the first part, and John Yanderhuyden, mas- 
ter builder, of the second part. What is all this, 
Tliomas ?" 

" It means that you are on your feet once more. 
That's all. Pretty good week's work. Is it not, 
father ?" and Tliomas could not restrain a tear. 
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" Week's work! what do you mean, my son?" 

" Why, once upon a time, I did a little favor for a 
friend nineteen years of age. That boy is now 
twenty-three years of age, and through his influence, 
Mr. David Blodgett, and Mr. Jacob H. Johnston, his 
partner, have loaned me, for one year, enough to ac- 
complish it all. They will help you further if you need 
more. I thought I might as well do up all the busi- 
ness, and save you the toil," and Thomas's eyes grew 
moist again in spite of himself. 

" Well, well," said his father, wiping away a tear ; 
*' and there are four papers for you to copy. I shall 
be here at seven o'clock this evening." 

Some further explanations took place, when Mr. 
Griswold, taking his hat, left the hotel, and proceed- 
ed up Broadway. 

" What a boy ! — ^put me on my feet ! — what a boy ! 
He shall have Clara now. He has earned her. That 
rascal, James Mordaunt, shall be foiled. His plans 
are deep; but justice shall reach him. Messrs. 
Wright and Pierce say they are satisfied Mordaunt 
was at the bottom of the depression. My eyes are 
not yet entirely opened, for I cannot fathom lie mo- 
tive which has prompted Mordaunt to ruin nie. 
Edgemonte says he is at the bottom of it all. Edge- 
monte may be mistaken." 

He had arrived at Mr. Edgemonte's residence, and 
rang the bell. 

" Is Miss Edgemonte at home ?" 

" She is, Mr. Griswold," replied the servant. 

" Give her my name and compliments, if you 
please ; I wish to see her." 

Clara came running down stairs so rapidly, that 
Mr. Griswold feared she would fall. Upon entering 
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tlie parlor, she threw her arms around his neck, and 
affectionately kissed him. He fondly gazed at the 
lovely girl, proud indeed, that the time was now not 
distant when he might call her " Daughter." 

" Clara, Thomas would scold me if he knew what 
I was about- Go call your father. He must be pre- 
sent at our interview." 

Clara ran for her father. When Mr. Edgemonte 
entered the room, Mr. Griswold was busy untying a 
package of papers. 

^' There, Mr. Edgemonte, look over that bundle, 
and wonder as I did," said Mr. Griswold. 

" Mr. Edgemonte did wonder somewhat ; but not 
quite equal to Mr. Griswold's expectations. He for- 
got entirely that Thomas's part in the drama had yet 
to be enacted over by himself. 

" That's all good. 'Puts you on your feet again ?" 

" Certainly." 

Clara's eyes grew sparkling. 

" How has this been done ?" 

" Thomas has borrowed enough to arrange it all, 
for one year, on his simple notes, and about one hour 
since he handed these papers to me." 

"Thomas Griswold borrow on his simple notes? 
When did he do it ?" said Mr. Edgemonte, with un- 
feigned astonishment. 

" The day after I made my assignment.* He did it 
all without my knowledge ; and, but half an hour 
since, handed me all these papers. Now I go into 
business again." 

" And I am the silent partner in the new firm," 
said Mr. Edgemonte. 

" Then it shall be ' James H. Griswold & Co.,' " 
said Mr. Griswold. 
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" And I am to have no interest in the new finn, I 
suppose," said Clara. 

" Certainly not," replied Mr. Edgemonte. " We 
shall have to establish another concern altogether in 
order to make you a partner. I think now, however, 
you might as well. go on arranging a certain ward- 
robe. I am in no particular haste to get rid of my 
daughter ; but I am anxious to have Thomas for my 
son. His help may be necessary to me some day." 
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XXVI. 

New York City Corporation Counsel — ^All Marriage Notices not 

agreeable. 

About three weeks after the incidents occurred 
with which the last chapter concludes, James Mor- 
daunt was spending an evening with his aunt at her 
residence. He had returned to New York from a 
visit at Aurora. 

" Now, James," said his aunt, " sit down and tell 
me the news. You know I am not posted in any- 
thing which has happened since I left Aurora." 

" Mr. Mortimer has at last drawn from Bell, or 
rather from her brother, Frederick Mortimer, the 
real motive which causes her to refuse me." 

"Go on, James, it grows interesting. George 
Melville ": 

" No, aunt, George Melville has nothing to do 
with it. A girl in Brooklyn, whom you will remem- 
ber, named Mary Wilcox, having had a daughter by 
somebody, has commenced a suit against me, alleging 
that I am her husband ; that I assumed the name of 
Sanders, that one Kev. John Furnace married us, 
that I was disguised as a sailor. Those are the prin- 
cipal facts alleged in the complaint. Frederick gave 
all the particulars to his father, and asked him if he 
had not better learn the truth of this story against 
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me before he insisted too strongly upon his daugh- 
ter's marrying against her will." 

" Mr. Mortimer asked you about them. What was 
your reply ?" said his aunt. 

"I satisfied him that the whole story was got up by 
Mary Wilcox's uncle to extort money from me." 

" Did you ask Mr. Mortimer who was Frederick's 
informant ?" said Mrs. Try on. 

« Yes." 

« It was " 

" Thomas Griswold," interrupted Mordaunt. " Fre- 
derick had the whole story in a letter written by 
Griswold on the second day after'his father made an 
assignment." 

" Griswold, then, suspects your agency in the 
stock operation. How much did you make out of 
that ?" 

" Twenty-seven tlwusand dolla/rsP 

"Yery good! I do not see as you have lost 
any advantage. You are that handsome sum ahead, 
and as fair a field as you had three years since to win 
the race yet. What will you do with Mr. Thomas 
F. Griswold, for his meddling? I understand he is 
a newly fledged lawyer." 

" Yes, and a growing one, too," replied Mordaunt. 
"He was appointed to the responsible position of 
* Corporation Counsel ' last week. William Hast- 
ings, a junior partner of ' Blodgett, Johnston, Hast- 
ings & Co.,' was the wire-puller who secured it to 
Griswold. Considerable objection was made to liis 
youth ; but his abilities as a lawyer are known to be 
fair, and almost any amount of sympathy was 
aroused among the heavy merchants on account of 
his father's failure. There was scarcely a merchant 
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in New T ork of any respectability wIlo could be got 
to oppose the appointment. They said Griswold had 
failed as an honest man should fail, and many not 
only signed Hastings's petition to the Common 
Council, but went personally and used their influence 
with members of the board." 

"All that is very interesting, but what are y(m 
going to do with young Griswold ?" 

" I do not know," said Mordaunt, assuming a 
thoughtful mien. " I shall wait and watch." 

" Meanwhile the birds will mate m et a/rmis^ and 
without the usual ceremony of a wedding at home. 
No ! no ! James, you must be up and doing." 

"What do you propose, my dear aunt?" said 
Mordaunt. 

"If you can do nothing better, try the young 
lawyer as a criminal," said Mrs. Tryon. 

" As a criminal 1" said Mordaunt, with surprise. 
" Yes. Some one disguised to personate Thomas 
F. Griswold might present a forged check at one of 
the banks in Wall street, for instance." 

" That is a difficult game ; but it might be done by 
careful study. It would be necessary to deceive the 
officers of the bank perfectly ; and it would require 
to be done when Griswold could not prove an alihi. 
rU think it over." 

" You might accomplish this, it seems to me, as 
well as you enacted the young sailor." 

" Oh ! but I was younger then," said Mordaunt. 
" Yes, and that is why I overlooked the affair. I 
regarded it, you know, as your wildest bushel of 
oats. But I really hope they are not going to sprout 
now." 

" I have no fears about it," replied Mordaunt 
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"Yery well, then. Now you may do whatevei 
yon like. I must read the papers." 

The aunt and nephew sat a half hour in silence, 
when Mrs. Tryon, imitating a court-crier, aroused 
Mordaunt from a deep reverie. 

" Hear ye ! hear ye ! hear ye !" 

" I am all attention ; what is it ?" said Mordaunt. 

" Griswold — ^Edoemonte. — ^At ten o'clock this morning, in 

church, by the Rev. Dr. , Thomas F. Griswold, Esq., only son 

of Mr. James H. Griswold, to Clara, only daughter of Mr. H. B. Edge- 
monte, all of this city." 

" 'Sdeath ! what do you mean ?" 

" Keep cool, good sir. It is just as I read. And 
now, please recall my prediction. The real haiUe^ I 
am satisfied^ will he against George Mel/ville. You 
have been outwitted by Bell Mortimer, Frederick 
Mortimer, and George Melville ; and I do not pity, 
though I won't desert you," said Mrs. Tryon. 

" You are right, as usual," said Mordaunt, laying 
aside the paper, 

" What will you do now ?" said his aunt. 

" You had better retire, for I must spend an hour 
in thought. I will advise with you in the morning." 
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xxvn. 

Sarah E. Graham^s call at Mordaunt^s Law Office — ^A cool Scene — 

James Mordaunt in trouble. 

On the day subsequent to his evening's interview 
. with Mi*s. Tryon, Mordaunt went early to his office. 
His partners were both absent from the city. He 
had been seated but a few moments, when a female, 
apparently about twenty-two or three years of 
age entered. She removed a thick veil and took 
the seat which Mordaunt offered. Her countenance 
had not yet lost its traces of beauty. But suffering, 
remorse and despair, were doing their fatal work I 

"It is now some weeks since we have met, 
James." 

" You keep the run of time better than I, Sarah." 

" My race is almost run, James. I have no one to 
blame for my sins but myself. It is true you taught 
me to love and took advantage of my affections ; but, 
had I listened to a mother's voice, I should have 
resisted. I have not come, however, to upbraid 
you." 

" Do you wish more money ?" 

" No I I have done using the wages of sin, and 
have come to perform a duty to another of your 
victims." 

"What mean you, Sarah?" said Mordaunt, 

quickly. 
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"Mary Wilcox, alids Mary Sanders, alias Mary 
Mordaunt, is your lawful wife. You must own 

Iter to the world Stop sir! Don't dare lock 

that door ! As sure as yon are now a living man, you 
shall be a dead one the moment you turn the key," 
and Sarah very coolly played with the handle of a 
small revolver which she pointed towards Mordaunt, 
who had arisen for the purpose of locking the door. 

" Sarah ! put up that weapon. "Who has. taught 
you the use of such an instrument ?" 

" The man who took me from my home, and taught 
me to drink the cup of sin. He placed me where 
such little friends are necessary. I can hit any but- 
ton on your coat. Name one, James. Put up a 
penny 1 come! you shall see I do not boast. You 
won't lock the door, will you ? You are very kind. 
But, as I was saying when you interrupted me^— 
Mary Sandera is your lawful wife. You must own 
her to the world, give her a support, and acknowledge 
your beautiful little daughter. Perhaps God wiU 
hear some prayers in my behalf if I make you do 
justice to that one of His little ones." 

" "Why 1 Sarah Graham ! what evil spirit has taken 
possession of you?" asked Mordaunt. "Why should 
you become a demon to annoy and persecute me?" 

"Perhaps I am jealous, James. You remember 
your last words, when I first yielded to the oily tongue 
and skillful actor, were: 'Sarah, it is my love, my 
wncJujmgeahle love which impels me to this act.' You 
see, /have remembered them exactly. Is the ' green- 
eyed one ' a demon, James ?" 

" Pshaw ! Sarah, you are not jealous. Why did 
you help me get up the plan of a mock marriage 
with Mary Wilcox, if jealousy troubled you?" 
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" Mock marriage 1 Oh, no ! I have never arranged 
any mock marriages, except in my own case. There 
was some mockery, it is true, when I married you. 
We then made a mockery of what I once learned to 
say over at Sabbath-school, when an innocent little 
girl. Perhaps you can repeat the seventh command- 
ment, James ?" 

" Sarah Graham, what Tva/oe jou come here for?" 
said Mordaunt, very much alarmed at the cool man- 
ner assumed by his strange client. 

" You will promise then, James, to acknowledge 
your marriage with Mary Wilcox." 

" Woman — ^you are crazy ! If that " 

" Perhaps / am," interrupted Sarah. " Mary Wil- 
cox will be soon, you know She has grown 

pale and thin. I do not think it would be possible 
for you to visit her without having sympathies excit- 
ed in her behalf." 

" Sympathies ! Sarah. K that is all you have to 
say to me, the sooner you leave, the better." 

"Very well! it was a long way down to your 
office, but, I am sufficiently rested. I may as well 
bid you good morning. You know I live at No. , — 
Twenty-third street." 

" Yes ! I shall have no desire to see you again on 
this subject." 

Sarah Graham left Mordaunt's office. I^ she 
descended to the ground floor of the building, she 
noticed that one of the lower rooms was vacant. 
The door being open, she entered it for the purpose 
of arranging her dress. Her habits of life for several 
years had taught her to know nothing of fear. The 
blinds were closed. On the south side of the room 
was a large closet, Within it, at thb west end, was 
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a board partition. Sarah heard some foot-steps, evi- 
dently descending from Mordaunt's office. Noticing 
tlie closet, and not desiring to be seen in the vacant 
room, she entered it and stood eagerly watching for 
the pereon, or persons, to pass out of the hall 
door, of which, from her position, she had a full 
view. 

Instead of seeing any one pass out of the door, as 
she expected, a rough-looking man, with a small 
head, black hair, black eye, and short* in stature, 
entered the hall from the court. At the same moment 
Mordaunt's form appeared within Sarah's range of 
vision. 

" Ah ! Good morning, Mr. Shank ;" said Mor- 
daunt. 

"Good morning, squire 1" returned Shank, with 
an effort to accomplish a polite bow, touching his 
hat and calling up, what he determined should prove 
to be a smile of respect, but which ended in an 
affectionate patronizing leer. 

Mordaunt's self-love and pride were ill controlled 
to brook the patronizing airs of the man before him ; 
but, at that moment, the word " Fear," was impressed 
in large characters upon his mind's eye, quickening 
both his natural and acquired power of dissimulation 
— ^Bob Shank consequently discovered no traces of 
the pride which would have spurned his contact. 
Again, Mordaunt knew that he had work for the 
villain to execute. 

" I am in some haste, Mr. Shank ; but, if you have 
anything of importance, I will try to devote a little 
time to you," said Mordaunt. 

" I've only few words to say, as yit. Thim, how- 
soever, is of some consequince." 
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" Step into this room, Mr. Shank. We shall be 
entirely alone here," said Mordaunt. 

Sarah Graham had crouched herself in the darkest 
comer of the closet, behind the partition. Thus far 
she had heard all of the conversation which had 
passed between Mordaunt and Shank. It was not 
her desire to play the eaves-dropper; but, she did 
not care to be discovered in the room. 

" Now, Mr. Shank, let me hear from you. We are 
alone here." 

" Let me 'xamine the quarters first. Walls some- 
times hev ears, you know." 

Shank made a survey of the room. At last he ap- 
proached the closet. Sarah Graham's heart beat a 
little faster ; but she determined to put a bold face 
on the matter, if discovered. It was fortunate, if in- 
deed a discovery was of any great consequence to 
her, that Shank was not very minute in his examina- 
tion of the closet. He opened the door, walked into 
it ; ran his hand to some extent along the wall, and 
pronounced all right. His search seemed to be 
prompted rather by habits of caution than any real 
fear of listeners. 

"It's all right; but one had better know about 
these matters, squire," said Shank. • 

" Certainly, certainly 1" replied Mordaunt. 

Oftentimes the most skillful plans for evil are 
thwarted by as simple apparent means as the dis- 
arrangement of a woman's costume. Who shall 
make the great world of mind believe that He who 
lets not a sparrow fall on the ground without 
Him, is not the master builder of every counterplot 
for the right? But go on, James Mordaunt ! Hope, 
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courage, ambition, energy, position, influence, power, 
wealth, and a giant intellect, cluster around your 
brow. Hath the " Father of Lies " placed his iron 
grasp upon your soul so firmly that " Truth " strives 
in vain to open his palm ? 

" Sarah Graham 1 What folly has aroused her to 
cross my path? I have always treated her well. 
On my means she has lived in ease and indepen- 
dence for eight years. Thus far I have allowed her 
to make her own bed, and she has chosen it soft and 
luxurious. Let her beware ! If I must become her 
lady's maid, the counterpane which the ' light of the 
harem ' might have envied, ' shall be changed for a 
winding-sheet.' " 

Such were some of the thoughts which occupied 
James Mordaunt, as he rode in an omnibus to his 
aunt's residence, that day, at the conclusion of 
business hours. This was not the conclusion of 
his business, however. Having finished the usual 
evening meal, he retired to his room. The hour was 
too early for his purpose. Lighting a cigar, he 
seated himself in a large arm-chair, the soft velvet 
cushion of which, so suggestive of quiet and repose, 
accorded but ill with the terrible thoughts which 
made the red stream of life to course quickly in his 
system. 

" This condition is not to the purpose," said Mor- 
daunt. " Sarah Graham should never have awakened 
such a throbbing in my veins. It is the same blood 
which has coursed, even more swiftly, under the 
gentle touch of her rosy lips. Ha! that mirror 
shows that I do not wear the smile which won her love. 
No, Sarah ! it shall not be a smile of hate and re< 
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venge. But I will see her. She must listen to com- 
mon sense. What can have enlisted her in Mary- 
Wilcox's favor ? Nine o'clock !" Mordaunt arose. 

" Good bye, my dear aunt; I must out to-night." 

" Not to-morrow night again, sir. "We go to Mrs. 
McDonough's party, you will remember." 

" Certainly," said Mordaunt, as he left his aunt's 
residence. He took his way to a small but handsome 
house in Twenty-third street. Having arrived, he 
rang the bell. There was no response. He pulled 
again. Still no response. 

" The lady who lives there, shure," said a servant 
girl, standing at the gate of the next house, " left 
this afthernoon, and ain't in at all." 

"Why did you notice her so particularly?" asked 
Mordaunt. 

" Bekase, sure, she tuk away sax thrunks, and a 
sight o' boxes and band-boxes. She's gone to some 
o' the watherin' places, they said.'' 

" Who said, my good woman ?" asked Mordaunt. 

" Biddy Bums, her girl, that wint with her, 
shure." 

" Did she say when her mistress would return ?" 
asked Mordaunt. 

" Yes, sir. Biddy Bums said they was goin' to be 
afther livin' in another place, and wasn't comin' back 
at aU." 

Mordaunt waited to hear no more. He walked 
away from the house. In about an hour he returned. 
This time his approach was made with care, lest he 
should be observed. Having gained the front en- 
trance, he took a key from his pocket, and opened 
the door. Striking a light, he looked into the par- 
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lors. Everything was as usual. He then ascended 
to the second story. Entering tlie front apartment, 
he lighted a gas-burner. The room was in perfect 
order, and most elegantly furnished. James Mor- 
daunt was troubled. For the first time in his life, he 
began to regret. His reflections were not the off- 
spring of repentance. As he looked into his soul, he 
acknowledged to himself that in Sarah Graham he had 
one to deal with who knew him thoroughly; and he knew 
she could ruin him. Fear, then, caused his regret. 

"Who has prompted Sarah Graham to this 
coui*se ?" he said aloud. 

The question was answered, but not then ; the rich 
furniture and pictured walls which heard it, but a few 
hours before had listened to the bitter anguish of Sarah 
Graham, gazing upon the hideous visions of her wick- 
edness, with sight rendered keen by the angel of re- 
pentance. As yet that beautiful angel had only ho- 
vered in her presence, whispering with the " still small 
voice," " Daughter, there is peace even for thee." 

As Mordaunt went towards a dressing-bureau, for 
the purpose of examining to see if Sarah had taken 
her wardrobe, his eye fell upon a small note, bearing 
his name on the outside in her hand-writing. 

Hastily breaking the seal, he read the following : 

No. — TWKHTT-THIRD 8TRKXT, Nbw YorK, 21«f, 18—. 

James : 

Doubtless you will seek for me some" evening, as usual. You 
will find an empty house. Love's dalliance is at an end. When you 
have concluded to do justice to Mary Mordaunt and your beautiful 
little daughter, write me a note to that effect, and leave it with 
J, 8. Taylor^ Esq,, No. — Wall street. You shall have ample time 
to accomplish this. I shall make no haste. Be warned ! 

Sakah E. Graham. 
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A deep oath was the first effect which the perusal 
of Sarah Graham's note produced. The second was 
to fill Mordaunt's mind with terrible forebodings, and 
his frame with the tremor of ungovernable fear. He 
threw himself upon the bed, and devoted himself 
to the solution of that problem ever most difficult to 
the villain : How shaU I cut the meshes of Heaven t 
It has never been solved, " but for a season." 
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xxvnL 

I 

George Melville under a doud. 

"Good morning, Squire Brownson. I hope you 
are not very busy this morning." 

"Good morning, Mr. Fellows," said the police 

justice of the city of U ^ in the State of New 

York, who was thus addressed by the cashier of the 
O Bank, as Squire Brownson. 

" I have called to get some of your assistance. A 
young man, who has been stopping for a fortnight at 
B 's Hotel, presented a check, day before yes- 
terday, which was paid at our bank. It purports to 
be drawn by 'Sherman, Hollett & Davis.' They 
have proNOunced it a forgery. The young man is a 
graduate of Hamilton College. He left by the after- 
noon run for the West, day before yesterday." 

"We shall have to take your affidavit in the 
matter, Mr. Fellows," said the justice. 

" Please draw it, sir," replied Mr. Fellows. 

In a few moments Justice Brownson prepared the 
following affidavit, which was duly subscribed and 
sworn to. We give it verbatim. 

State of New York, ) 
O Countyy ) 

Jonathan B. Fellows, of the city of IT , in said County and 
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State, being duly sworn, deposes and says that he is a banker, doing 

business as a cashier of the Bank in said city ; that on the — 

day of J 18 — j one George Melville, to this deponent personally 

known, between the hours of two and three o'clock, p. ii., presented 
at the counter of the said Bank, a check, of which the follow- 
ing is a true copy : " , 18 — , $626. Cashier of the Bank : 

Pay George Melville or bearer Six Hundred and Twenty Five Dollars. 
She&man, Hollett & Davis ;" that the said check was duly honored 

and paid by one James B. Norris, the paying teller of said 

Bank ; that the said check is pronounced by each and every of the 
partners of the said firm of Sherman, Hollett & Davis to be a forgery ; 
and this deponent, upon information and belief, pronounces the same 
to be a forgery. And further this deponent says not. 

Sworn this — day of ) (Signed,) Jonathan B. Fellows. 

. 18—, ) 

Before me, 
J. B. Brownson, Justice of the Peaee, 
in and for the County of . 

Upon this aflBdavit, Justice Brownson issued his 
warrant against the body of George Melville. It 
was given to an oflSicer, with directions to airest 
Melville wherever he might be found. 

" The young rascal has about forty hours the start 
of you," said the justice to the constable ; " but with 
due diligence you can overtake him. Telegraph dis- 
patches have been sent to every city on the line. 
Don't show him any favor because he has played up 
' big gentleman.' " 

With these instructions the officer started. At the 
village of Cayuga, he obtained the first clue of Mel- 
ville. He there learned that a person answering the 
officer's description had taken the steamboat the day 
before. His informant was so certain in the matter 
that the officer determined to follow. On board the 
steamboat his information was confirmed, and he 
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also learned that Melville had left the boat at Au- 
rora. We will leave the officer of justice to make 
his trip to Aurora, while the reader becomes ac- 
quainted with some of George Melville's movements. 

Two years subsequent to his graduation from col- 
lege, George Melville received a diploma as Doctor 
of Medicine from the Medical College in Berk- 
shire County Massachusetts. His father had desired 
that he should have the benefit of a year devoted to 
study in Europe. For this purpose, George made a 
visit to Paris and remained nearly that time. He 
had just returned from Europe, at the time James 
Mordaunt met him in the cars at Auburn, in com- 
pany with his sister, cousin, and Thomas Griswold, 
During the visit at Aurora which followed, he had 
asked Bell Mortimer's hand of her parents. The re- 
quest had been refused. Mr. Mortimer had inforaaed 
Melville that his connection with his family would 
not be acceptable. George and Bell had parted with 
mutual promises to wait until every difficulty could 
be removed. George pledged his heart and hand 
to Bell — Bell had accepted the trust and given a 
pledge equally sacred. 

Melville now made Thomas Griswold his confidant. 
Clara Edgemonte had already possessed Bell's secret, 
and Bell had learned from Clara the history of Mary 
Wilcox. Clara, acting under the former advice of 
her father, had counselled Bell to make no mention 
of the affiiir until further developments. Tliomas 
Griswold's letter to Frederick Mortimer, written sub- 
sequent to the failure of Mr. Griswold, had produced 
its eflect upon Bell's father. Frederick, under Mr. 
Mortimer's directions, had visited New York. His 
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visit had been entirely unknown to Mordannt. He 
liad made liis inquiries first of Mr. Taylor, Mary 
Wilcox's counsel, and then of Mary Wilcox herself. 
Clara Edgemonte had given him the history of her 
first meeting with Mary Wilcox. Mr. Taylor showed 
him a written statement, signed by John Furnace, 
clergyman, and verified by his aflidavit, to the effect 
that he had performed the marriage ceremony for 
a young sailor, calling himself Henry Sanders, and 
Mary Wilcox ; that in James Mordannt he had recog- 
nized the person who personated the young sailor ; 
that he was the more certain in this particular from 
the fact that he had noticed two moles on the back 
of the yoiing sailor's neck, which made an impression 
upon him at the time of the marriage ; that James 
Mordannt had two moles upon him precisely similar 
in size, shape, and position ; that, at Mr. Taylor's re- 
quest, he had watched the said Mordannt in the 
street, until he had obtained a fair and full view of 
the said moles. In addition to this testimony, Mr. 
Taylor handed, for Frederick's perusal, the following 
note, traced in a beautiful but peculiar hand-writing, 
evidently that of a female : 

Nbw York, 18, . 

J. S. Taylor, Esq. 
Sir: 

I have learned that you are in search of eyidence to establish 
the claims which Mary Wilcox and her daughter have upon James 
Mordannt, as a Imsband and father. Pursue your course steadily aild 
patiently. The claims are valid. She was married to James Mor- 
dannt under the assumed name of Henry Sanders. He was disguised 

as a sailor. The ceremony was performed on the day of -, 

18 — , at 10 o'clock, p.m. Of that ceremony I was an unbidden 
witness. The place where the marriage was celebrated I shall keep 
secret, because it is unnecessary as a link in the evidence, and would 
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enable you to discoyer me ; but, that jou may at once place confi- 
dence in this note, although it bears only my initials, and is therefore 
anonymous, I will give you the name and residence of the clergyman 

who officiated. It is Rev. John Furnace, now residing at No. 

Washington street^ Brooklyn, There are reasons why I cannot trust 
yon with my full confidence. Again I say, pursue your course steadily 
end patiently. You shall succeed, even though I have to appear as a 
witness in the case. And finally, let these words be ever uppermost 
in your mind, cheering you on in the noble efibrt to give virtue its 
just reward, " My death cannot avail James Mordaunt in his villainy ^ 

S. E. G. 

" That note seems conclusive, but I do not like the 
anonymous character which the writer has assumed," 
said Frederick. 

"That, my young friend," replied Mr. Taylor, 
" under ordinaiy circumstances, would be my judg- 
ment ; but in this instance, the mystery under which 
the author has shrouded herself, for I think the 
writer a female, gives to every sentence a double 
force." 

" How so? I caimot perceive it," said Frederick. 

" That note, Mr. Mortimer, I received on the 

day of ." 

"Tliat is the same day," interrupted Frederick, 
" James Mordaunt arrived with his aunt at Aurora. 
He received a telegraphic dispatch and left my 
father's house immediately, not even waiting to finish 
his dinner, although a plate had just been handed 
to him, filled with all the necessaries for a generous 
meal." 

"That may become a significant fact, Mr. Mor- 
timer. I will make a note of it." Laying aside his 
pen, Mr. Taylor continued: "That note, Mr. Mor- 
timer, I received on the day of . Up to 
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that time, every effort to obtain testimony in favor 
of Mary Wilcox's story had proved abortive. 
That note has unravelled the web. It is true, Mr. 
Pumace has most mysteriously and suddenly dis- 
appeared, but we have his aflSdavit, which, in a 
reasonable time, will be allowed as testimony, 
even though we cannot prove the death of the 
deponent." 

" His death I" exclaimed Frederick. 

"I have some strange suspicions, Mr. Mortimer, 
but it is unnecessary to give them words. If we 
could prove that John Furnace was deceased, his 
affidavit would at once assume a grave importance. 
I have had some of the most skillful men in the 
police force of New York and Brooklyn engaged, 
secretly tracing Mr. Furnace for the last month. 
Chief M ^1 seldom fails me, and his whole ener- 
gies are aroused in this matter. Nothing pleases 
him better than to see a wronged woman hold her 
own against a deep villain." 

" May you prosper in this cause, Mr. Taylor," said 
Frederick, shading his eyes with his hand, and 
devoutly, but silently, thanking the Supreme Being 
for rescuing his beloved sister from the arms of a 
black-hearted scoundrel. "It is such duty, sir, 
which elevates your profession far above every 
employment known among men. You attack Satan 
face to face — ^steel to steel — ^blood for blood. AU 
heaven and hell witness the conflict ;" and Frederick 
Mortimer grasped Mr. Taylor's hand with the nervous 
energy of a man who felt what he uttered, and bade 
him good bye. 

" Command my purse, Mr. Taylor, to any extent 

9 
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yon may require. My father's money, if not his 
influence, shall assist you when necessary," were 
Frederick's last words as he left Mr, Taylor's 
office. 
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XXIX. 

The Metropolis of America never sleeps — Scene in Twenty-third 

street late at Night. 

We now return to James Mordannt. 

At two o'clock in the morning he arose from the 
conch, where, for the first time, he had lain a prey 
to fear. Sleep had not visited his eyelids. After 
patient study, he had formed his plan. At three 
o'clock in the morning he entered his annt's residence. 
Calling np a man-servant, he dispatched a message 
for Bob Shank, giving minnte directions to find him. 
That worthy received the message with great plea- 
sure, and obeyed it promptly, proud of the confidence 
which Mordaunt placed in him. Of Mordaunt he 
had formed an exalted opinion, regarding him, in 
talent, skill, and plotting, the master-mind of his 
acquaintance. He was ever ready to enter into any 
of Mordaunt's schemes, for he felt they must be safe ; 
and he knew practically they paid better than any 
of his own enterprises. 

The work now before Shank pleased him especially. 
He was to spend a few days at No. — , Twenty-third 
street, and watch whether Sarah Graham, or some 
one sent by her, should not return to the house. 
Mordaunt, and, as the event proved wisely, calculated 
that Sarah, having left in such haste, might have 
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forgotten some little keep-sake, or article of necessity. 
In that event, he argued to himself: 

" She will return to the house or send." 

Bob Shank's instructions were, to allow any one 
who might enter, to have free access into every 
part of the house. If Sarah herself came, he was to 
arrest her. If she sent, he was to follow her messen- 
ger. At six o'clock, Shank was at his post. He 
watched patiently all that day, but no one came. 
At night, he occasionally fell into a doze ; but the 
least noise would instantly awaken him. At about 
eleven o'clock, the noise of a key in the lock aroused 
him. He was in the front parlor, and instantly 
retired by the back parlor to the hall, and so into 
tlie basement. The alarm, however, proceeded from 
Mordaunt himself. As soon as Mordaunt was inside 
the door, he called aloud to Shank. 

"Oh, it's you, squire 1 I thought I was about 
to lam something we wanted to know." The two 
descended into the kitchen, leaving the doors open, 
in order to detect any noise. 

" Well, Mr. Shank, I have matured my plan about 
that especial friend of yours, who treated you and 
your friend to a bullet a-piece about three years 
since. It is a long road which has no turning." 

"Goodl And I haven't done with young Gris- 
wold yet," said Shank. 

" That is as you choose, Mr. Shank," replied Mor- 
daunt. " My promise has been redeemed in his case, 
and now I have matured the plan for Melville. He 
is to-day stopping at the Astor House. I overheard 
a conversation between him and a friend, in which 
he said that he was going to the city of U . 
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He lias some business to attend to for Ids father 
at tliat place, which, he said, would occupy a fort- 
night. To-morrow, he takes the boat for Albany. 
Now, instead of having George Melville present a 
forged check at a bank in this city, as I said yester- 
day, my plan is, that he shall do it at the city of 

TJ . I have this afternoon pointed him out to 

Barstow, the tailor, who, you know, is one of the 
* Ever Faithful.' Barstow has picked out Harding, 
who is just Melville's height and size, and has the 
same colored hair, eyes, and whiskers, to present the 
check. Melville has got one very peculiar coat, 
which he wore to-day. Doubtless, he will wear that 

coat soon at TJ . If he wears it but once, it wiU 

be enough to identify him. But, if the check can 
be presented the same day he wears the coat, and, if 
possible, when Melville is taking an afternoon nap, 
so as to prevent his proving an alibi ; he can't escape 
a term in State Prison." 

"Well, squire, that plan beats any you've made 
yet. All I am to do is to aid Harding, and then on 
the trial I may swear to enough to fill up any extra 
links for the district attorney." 

" That is a very good suggestion," said Mordaunt. 

"I'll buy a draft just before the check is pre- 
sented," said Shank. " How about the check 1" 

"There it is! 'Sherman, HoUett & Davis,' of 

the city of U , are our clients, and the signature 

to that check would deceive even Mr. Sherman him- 
self. No matter who wrote it." 

" Of course not," said Shank. " What day must 
1 start?" 

" Tuesday of next week." 
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"Hark!" whispered Shank. 

An unmistakable click, as of the insertion of a key 
into the lock of the front door, arrested their atten- 
tion. Both went instantly into the front basement. 

" There's a carriage in the middle of the road,*' 
whispered Shank. 

Light footsteps were now heard ascending the 
haU stairs. 

" We must pin the girl, and then consult about the 
driver," whispered Shank« 

They softly ascended towards the front bed-room. 
As they reached the second story hall, the glimmer- 
ing light of a burning match cast its reflection 
through the door. Mordaunt first looked in and 
recognized Sarah. Shank instantly, but with the 
stealthy tread of a cat, entered the room. Mor- 
daunt remained in the hall. When Shanil entered, 
Sarah Graham touched the lighted match to a gas- 
burner. The bright light for an instant dazzled her 
eyes, and involuntarily she shaded them with her 
right hand. At this instant Shank seized her. His 
right hand he placed firmly over her mouth ; with 
the left he roughly grasped her form ; and the next 
moment she was lying with her back on the floor, his 
right knee on her breast, his left knee pinioning her 
right arm, his left hand holding her left wrist, and 
his right hand still upon her mouth. She struggled 
but feebly; for had she possessed strength to resist an 
expected attack, now it was unavailable from fright. 
Mordaunt at this instant entered the room, and in a 
few moments Sarah Graham lay helpless upon the 
floor, bound and gagged. 

" Lift her on the bed," said Mordaunt. 
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This being done, the two fiends silently left the 
room. Descending to the front parlor, they held a 
short consultation. 

" K nothing else will do," said * Shank, " I'll make 
mince-meat of that driver. Is this a case of enough 
importance to ran that risk ?" 

" Not if anything else can be done," said Mordaunt. 

" Then I will take care of him in my own way," 
said Shank. 

Going to the street door. Shank accosted the driver 
with a rough, but interided-to-be-polite, " good even- 
mg, sir." 

" Good avening to yourself, sure," said the hack- 
man. 

Shank noticed that the moon was under a heavy 
cloud. Of course the street lamps were not lighted. 
These facts induced him to alter his plan, which had 
been to take the life of the driver ; then to place his 
body on the driver's seat and set the horses to run- 
ning. Shank was a desperado who knew no fear, 
and who held life cheaply. BCs hands reeked with 
the blood of many victims. He was satisfied that be- 
cause of the darkness of the street, he could talk with 
the man and not be discovered. The darkness saved 
the man's life. 

" What on earth has brought Miss Sarah home at 
such an hour, I wonder?" said Shank, as he advanced 
into the middle of the street. 

" Faith and I couldn't be afther telling that same," 
said the driver. " I met her in front ov the Astor 
House, be the Park. Is she going down agin ? She 
towld me to wait 'till she cum out. Perhaps, shure, 
she's only gone in for the tin shillings." 
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"FU go and see if that's the case," said Shank. 

This conversation satisfied Shank that the driver was 
entirely ignorant of Sarah, or her purposes. Acting 
upon this judgment, he entered the house, and hav- 
ing waited a reasonable time, came out with the 
money. 

" Here's the money. The lady couldn't find her 
purse," said he. 

The hackman, on receiving his ten shillings, imme- 
diately drove off. 

" Is the door locked, Mr. Stank ?" said Mordaunt. 

" All's right. You can talk to the girl now." 

Mordaunt immediately ascended to the room where 
Sarah Graham lay bound hand and foot. He care- 
fally examined her dress for any weapons which she 
might have about her person. With the exception 
of the small revolver which he had seen once before, 
she appeared to be unarmed. With his pocket-knife 
he cut the thongs which bound her. 

Arising from the couch, at fiLrst she rubbed one of 
her wrists ; then, placing the folds of her dress again 
in order, she approached the looking-glass. Having 
re-arranged her hair, she took up her hat, which bore 
the m^a^s of the violence that had been done to her. 
This she proceeded to place again in shape. Mor- 
daunt sat quietly upon the bed, uncertain how to 
deal with her. She noticed that her bracelet was 
not upon her arm. Looking around, she discovered 
it lying on the floor, near Mordaunt's feet, and ad- 
vanced to pick it up. Mordaunt anticipated her 
design, and obtaining it, offered it to her. Sarah, 
taking it, clasped it upon her arm, and then, holding 
it up to the light, spoke : 
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" James, is it not beautiful ?" 

" I am glad you think so, Sarah," said Mordaunt. 

" Kjiow, then, James, it was the gift of a villain ;" 
and as she fixed her dark, flashing eye upon his 
with a gaze as steady as his own, her face exhibited 
feelings of the most intense scorn, with an occasional 
semblance of pity. 

"What mean you, Sarah? That was my gift to 
you," said Mordaunt, repressing the anger which her 
sudden and unexpected words had produced. 

" This is a pleasant room, James. Come, as I am 
weary, you must let me retire. As you have sent 
my carriage away, it is but right that I am permitted 
to enjoy your hospitaUty." 

" Sarah Graham, I will endure this farce no longer. 
Tell me why you have so suddenly become my 
enemy." 

" I have not become your enemy," replied Sarah. 
"Instead of an enemy, I have become your good 
angel. K you wiU take counsel from me, you will 
immediately establish Mary Wilcox and her daughter 
in their rights." 

" What is Mary Wilcox to you, that you have thus 
suddenly become her champion ?" 

"She and her beautiful little daughter are the 
incense which I can offer up to expiate the only 
crime I ever participated in, with the exception of 
prostituting my soul and body for your guilty plea- 
sures. When I stand for final judgment, their friend- 
ship will, perhaps, become my salvation, and their 
woes on earth will become your " 

" Damnation," said Mordaunt, supplying the word 
which Sarah, now unable to control her feelings, had 
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left imspoken, but which, on Mordatmt's lip became 
a deep oath. 

" Now let me teU you, my very kind and self-con- 
Btitnted angel, your fancies are up. You can safely 
calculate, that until I conclude what had better 
finally be done with you, you will be placed where 
your tongue will injure none of your friends." 

" Villain I do your worst 1 I defy you to do more 
than procrastinate the hour of justice. Tour deep- 
laid plot to murder Sarah Graham cannot now avail 
you. The blow which pierces my heart will be too 
late. You should caution Mr. Shank to examine 
more thoroughly the closet in the room under your 
law oflSce, if you plot murder and forgery in such 
places." 

Mordaunt could not endure this home compose of 
his villainy. Forgetting that his victim was a de- 
fenceless woman, and completely in his grasp ; for- 
getting that the very woman he attacked, alone had 
it in her power to save his reputation; excited to 
frenzy by this complete exhibit of his plots, he 
sprang from the bed, and seizing Sarah by the throat, 
even before she had time to utter more than a faint 
scream, hurled her, with all his force, against the 
marble mantel. A crushing sound, from the head 
of the once beautiful girl, was the result of this 
violation of his manhood. The next moment, Mor- 
daunt stood over the senseless form of Sarah Graham, 
uncertain whether, to his catalogue of sins he might 
add the crime of murder. 
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An Arrest — ^A Promise made, and a Promise given. 

We left an officer of justice pursuing George 
Melville to the village of Aurora, for the purpose of 
arresting him upon a warrant issued by a police 
justice on an a&davit made by one of the principal 

bankers in the city of XT , charging him with 

the high crime of forgery. Upon arriving at 
Aurora, the officer proceeded at once to the Aurora 
House. He there learned, by casual inquiry, that 
George Melville was at Hon. B. F. Mortimer's 
residence. Proceeding there at once, he rang the 
front door-bell. It was answered by the colored 
woman, Bess. 

" Is Mr. Mortimer at home ?" said the constable. 

*' He is, sir ; will you walk in ?" 

Taking him into the library, she retired. Mr. 
Mortimer soon entered, and inquired his business. 

" I am come, sir, upon an unpleasant duty. Your 
name, sir, is not unknown to me. My business is 
one which, if executed in your house, will connect 
with it, if not odium, some unpleasant publicity." 

"You are very kind and considerate, sir; but I 
know of nothing which will warrant such fears or 
remarks," said Mr. Mortimer. 
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" I am aware of that, and will proceed at once to 
state my business. There is a warrant which directs 
me to arrest George Melville upon a charge of 
forgery," said he, handing Mr. Mortimer a paper. 

Mr. Mortimer, as he received and perused the 
paper, was indeed surprised. 

" No," said he, "this must not be executed in my 
house, nor in Aurora, if possible." 

"You may rely, sir, upon my doing everything to 
allay the pain of this proceeding, consistent with my 
duty. I do not see how I can avoid making the 
arrest in Aurora." 

" I will order my horse and carriage, which yon 
can appear in as driver. I will then request Melville 
to go to Auburn immediately for me on business. 
When in Auburn you can make the arrest, and keep 
your own counsel in regard to how he got there," 
said Mr. Mortimer. 

" Very weU, sir," replied the constable. 

Mr. Mortimer inmiediately ordered the horse and 
buggy, and then sat down to write a short note ; 
which, being finished, he handed to the officer, re- 
questing him to give it to Melville as soon as the 
arrest was made. 

Mr. Mortimer's plan was carried out. Melville 
raised no objections to complying with Mr. Morti- 
mert request. Upon arriving at Anbnm, the officer 
first handed to MelviUe Mr. Mortimer's note. He 
broke the seal, and read as follows : 

**Mb. Mklyills, 
" The person who hands you this is an officer from the city of 

TJ . He has just shown me a warrant commanding him to 

arrest you as a forger. I have preferred, and doubtless you will 
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readily perceire the propriety of my preference, that the service of 
this process should not take place in Aurora. If it is any satisfaction 
to you, know that I am filled with the deepest sorrow by the occur- 
rence. Myself and Frederick will be in the city of U to-night 

" Tours very respectfully, 

"B.P.Mortimer. 

" Thursday, p.m." 

As soon as Melville and the oflSicer left his resi- 
dence, Mr. Mortimer sent a servant for his son Fre- 
derick. 

As Frederick entered his father's study, Mr. Mor- 
timer arose, and, placing his hands behind his back, 
a habit of long standing whenever he was greatly 
perplexed, he thus addressed his son: 

*'Well, Frederick, it turns out that James Mor- 
daunt, esquire, is not the only villian who has 
sought your sister's hand." 

"Pray, father, what do you mean?" said Fre- 
derick ; his face expressing the greatest astonishment 
at the remark. 

" You may well look surprised, sir ; but I have 
performed, within the last fifteen minutes, the most 
disagreeable act of my life." 

" Do explain yourself, father." 

" Very well ! I will do so by giving yon an order 
which I wish you to obey to the letter. Pack your 
valise, take your horse, and go to Auburn instantly. 
Take the evening train for the East. On board of it 
you will find George Melville in the hands of a con- 
stable, arrested for the crime of forgery. Go to the 

city of TJ , and do what you can to make the 

world believe we did not think him a villain too 
quickly, fof the sake of appearances." 
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"And BeU," said Frederick, "this wiU kiU her— 
I must see her." 

" No 1 leave that bnsiness to me. I can hnmor all 
her whims as well and better than you, now that my 
wishes are likely to prevail about this marriage." 

" James Mordaunt is st the bottom of this matter, 
sir ;" said Frederick. " George Melville is an inno- 
cent man. Money has no attraction for him. His 
father is reputed to be wealthy." 

^' MeputedP^ said Mr. Mortimer. "You had best 
spare your judgment from error until the facts are 
before you." 

" Well, good bye, father. I will bring the facts 

from the city of U ." Saying which, Frederick 

Mortimer left his home to join Melville. 

After his son had been absent a few moments, Mr. 
Mortimer rang his bell, which was always answered 
by Bess. 

"I am here, Mr. Mortimer," said Bess, after stand- 
ing several moments, holding the library door open. 

Mr. Mortimer started suddenly as Bess thus ad- 
dressed him. 

" I had forgotten that I rang the bell, Bess. Go 
and request Miss Mortimer to come to the library." 

"Tis sir," said Bess, her face and actions showing 
her profound regard for the present head of the Mor- 
timer family, in which she had been a servant from 
childhood. 

Bell Mortimer soon entered the presence of her 
father. She was changed in some respects. The 
girlish loveliness which characterized BeU, when the 
reader first knew her, was now perfected by an artist 
whose skill has no superior. The work was faultless. 
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As she entered the room, her father gazed on his 
daughter with a pride measured only by ambition 
to see her crowned with the laurels she was so emi- 
nently fitted to wear. George Melville he had read 
and studied with patience, zeal, and skill. He had 
arisen from the task, as does the student from a book 
of more pretension than merit. He saw that George 
Melville had the name of a scholar, but not the 
brain. While his early advantages made him a 
perfect gentleman in the graces of the schools, his 
want of application, during a novitiate in the path- 
way of learning, had subdued, if indeed it had not 
entirely quenched, the fires of his genius. To Mr. 
Mortimer's close perception of character, George 
Melville, as a student, was a mere youth, walking 
on stilts. He felt that the accidents of birth and 
fortune which propped him, might one day be 
knocked from under his feet. His downfall, in that 
case easily predicted, would be the more lamentable 
in its results ; the higher the winds of good fortune 
should carry him, the greater the fall. The favorite 
comparison with which he eased his conscience for 
thwarting his daughter's love was — 

" Melville is a clever boy; but he is a balloon, and 
will rise as long as the gas lasts." 

In this judgment of Mr. Mortimer's we are obliged, 
for truth's sake, however painful the confession, to 
acknowledge that we coincide. But in another 
regard, Mr. Mortimer had been blind ; he had failed 
to perceive the great practical genius of the young 
man. That principle of character which has led 
mankind out of the savage wilds, has built the pyra- 
mids of Egypt, founded states, explored the un- 
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known world, battled for freedom againBt the Csesars, 
and wept over the dead body of Brutus ; placed in 
the hands of the astronomer the ladder with which 
he has mounted the heavens ; given to the mariner 
the index finger of the deep ; to the mechanic, the 
reality of steam power ; to the statesman, merchant, 
executor of law, soldier, the lightning tongue whose 
vibrations are instantaneously significant from State 
to State; from the banks of the Penobscot to the 
Bay of San Francisco, speaking the great truth, 
let contending principles cause the mighty pulse 
of American Freedom to quicken, thereby purify- 
ing the body of disease ; but, remember, ye of 
North, South, East, and West, this homely truth : 

" Dum igitur yentri cibum subducunt, corpus debilitatur, et 
membra sero inyidis bus poenituit." * 

George Melville, thus far in his life, with this 
exception, was all that the distinguished statesman 
had read him. He was no more fitted by taste, habit, 
or dicipline, to adorn the medical profession, than an 
" ass to honor a lion's skin." Tliis E-sopic simile 
may become a feast for the critics, but if it serves to 
wash out the ruins of any air-castles which our gene- 
rous and lenient readers have built for George Mel- 
ville, we shall not regret that it has become our 
employe. Providence, by one of His wonderful and 
inscrutable decrees, was yet to prepare Melville for 
usefulness and ffreatness. College had put forth her 
best efforts for George Melville, but his Alma Mater, 

* " While, therefore, the members withheld food from the belly, 
the body was enfeebled, and the members token too late, repented of 
their hatred." 
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notwithstanding her mountain of labor, had brought 
forth a mouse. Again, we must not anticipate. 

" Bell, sit by me," said Mr. Mortimer, using his 
most affectionate tone ; " I hare something to say 
which must give you even more pain than my settled 
antipathy to your union with George Melville." 

"Pain, father? I can bear it; my heart has 
schooled itself to trial for over two years." 

"Two years 1 what do you mean by such a re- 
ference to time ?" 

"That I have loved the noble heart you would 
drive from my presence, for that period of time." 

" Loved George Melville for two years, and kept 
your secret from your father. Why has this been 
done?" 

" To prevent any unnecessary step which might 
arouse the serpent to draw his folds around the 
object of my love." 

"And who do you mean shall personate tlie 
serpent in your filial simile?" said Mr. Mortimer, 
entirely blinded by his dislike of Melville from 
taking Bell's meaning. 

"James Mordaunt, sir, the husband of Mary 
Wilcox ; the viper who has stung Thomas Griswold, 
by ruining his father, and the suspected murderer of 
Rev. John Furnace." 

" And how would my possessing your confidence 
have aroused this serpent ?" 

"By informing him of my secret. I believe it 
will yet appear that James Mordaunt ruined James 
H. Griswold, to win Bell Mortimer's hand, believing 
that Thomas F. Griswold was her accepted lover," 
said Bell. 
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" Yon are rather wild, Bell, in your suspicions." 
said Mr. Mortimer. 

" You said there was something of a painful nature 
which it was necessary I should know," said BeU. 

"I did, my daughter; and it is connected with 
Greorge Melville." 

" Has the serpent bitten him ?" said Bell. 

" It may prove so ; but I cannot give you any of 
the circumstances which surround his case. He has, 
probably, ere this been arrested to answer a charge 

preferred against him by the cashier of the O 

bank, at the city of IT , for obtaining six hundred 

and twenty-five dollars from that bank, upon a check 
which is pronounced to be a forgery." 

BeU's heart throbbed quickly. Notwithstanding 
Mr. Mortimer did his utmost to betray none of the 
satisfaction which he would not have acknowledged 
had existence, even to himself, yet BeU read his 
feelings. 

"And his misfortunes please my father," said 
Bell. 

" ^ Viper ' for one suitor charged with crime, and 

* misfortunes ' for another," replied Mr. Mortimer. 

"Yes, sir; and my sympathy, prayers, tears, 
anguish of soul, eriergies, to lift the cloud from the 

* unfortunate,' and bring the ' viper ' where the biter 
shall be bitten," said his daughter. 

Bell Mortimer at that moment made her father's 
eye quail before the intense passion which kindled in 
hers. 

"To-morrow, sir, I go to the city of U . My 

father's company will be acceptable, but not abso- 
lutely necessary." 
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" He will accompany yon, Bell; but he advises Ms 
daughter to remain at Aurora." 

Bell could no longer control her feelings. She 
threw herself into her father's arms and burst into 
tears. 

" Father, you must give your daughter a sacred 
promise. George Melville, convicted, or acquitted 
from this charge, is my affianced husband. Though 
to the world he be proven guilty, to me and before 
Heaven he is innocent. Promise me never to thwart 
one effort I may make in his behalf. I will not ask 
yonr aBsistance. In return I pronuse never to marry 
without your consent. Be assured of one thing; 
while George Melville lives, I remain true to him." 

" This last resolve is rash ; but I readily give you 
the promise, and will add to it the assistance, unless 
your plans should appear to be inconsistent and 
unwise. You will then have my best advice. Bell 
sometimes forgets that her father loves her." 

" Let her acts prove the truth or error of that, 
father," said Bell, evidently much pained by his last 
remark. 
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XXXL 

A Station on the K. T. Central Railroad — Car Manufactory — ^Recep- 
tion of a Convict at the Auburn State Prison — ^A Model Prison in 
the United States. 

The reader will please pass over nine months in 
the history of George Melville. 

It is ten and a half o'clock in the morning. The 
sun shines with rich grandeur over the city of 
Auburn. A cloud now and then flits across his disk, 
throwing a genial shadow over the face of the city ; 
a refreshing breeze causes the green foliage which 
graces thousands upon thousands of the magnificent 
shade trees, for which Auburn is justly celebrated, 
to wave in beautiful contrast with the unyielding 
front of the solid masonry forming her principal 
buildings. > We are waiting, at the New York Central 
Sailroad depot, the arrival of the eastern train. 

The cars are behind time ; something rather unu- 
sual for this well-conducted railroad. Let us walk 
around the d^pot. This waiting the arrival of a train 
of cars in a strange place, is the essence of momen- 
tary-breeding ennui. We have reached the north 
end of the depot. Beyond we see several roomy 
structures, each several hundred feet in length, with 
height and breadth suited for manufacturing the 
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princely-planned and decorated passenger cars, in 
which a traveller rides two or three hundred miles, 
and when at his journey's end, imagines he can step 
back home in a few minutes. The hum of machin- 
ery comes from the structures. Enter the nearest. 
From ten to fifteen cars are in process of construc- 
tion. It is a pleasing sight. The skillftil, indus- 
trious, and enterprising mechanic, multiplying his 
blows, as he shapes the wood, or fashions the iron, 
stands there — ^thanks to the American Constitution, 
American institutions of learning, and American 
public sentiment — a man of influence, position, and 
caste. 

" Toiling — ^rejoicing — sorrowing, 

Onward through life he goes ; 
Each morning sees some task begin, 

Each evening sees it close ; 
Something attempted, something done, 

Has earned a night^s repose. 

" Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend. 

For the lesson thou hast taught I 
Thus at the flaming forge of life 

Our fortunes must be wrought ; 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 

Each burning deed and thought." * 

Now walk half the width of the d^pot, and stop at 
its northwest comer. That pile of solid masonry is 
the Auburn State Prison. Its architectural propor- 
tions and shape present a graceful but solid front. 
The wall before us appears to be at least five hun- 
dred feet in length. Its height must be equal to 
thirty or forty feet. At equal distances, upon the top 
of the wall, are guard towers, designed to shelter the 

* Henry W. Longfellow. 
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of the gate, having advanced somewhat ahead of the 
crowd. The gate-keeper opens to our knock, and we 
are allowed to enter. On our left we notice a small 
but neat and tastefully arranged flower-garden. 
Something of a contrast to our feelings of solemn awe 
and dread as we entered the gate. On our right is 
a green-lawn, shaded by beautiful trees. A fence se- 
parates the yard, as well as another, the garden, from 
the path we are in. Advancing, we ascend a flight 
of stone steps. We stop a moment to admire the 
front of this inner building, and find that the blue 
limestone of the wall without is in contrast with a 
beautiful free-stone of the inner building. Entering, 
we find ourselves in a spacious hall, and the first idea 
that strikes us is the air of cleanliness which character- 
izes the place. We enter a door on the left. Within, 
several persons are collected, evidently engaged in 
discussing or conducting the aflFairs of the prison. 
We hand our card to the clerk, and watch the result. 
Our name is evidently entirely imknown to him; but 
he casts a modest, smiling glance at our person, and 
with the most gentlemanly politeness addresses us : 

" Are you a visitor to Auburn ?" 

"Yes, sir." 

" Do you desire to visit the prison ?" 

" If you please, and it is not inconsistent with your 
rules." 

" Not at all, sir ; it is part of our duty to attend to 
the wishes of visitors. The price for going through 
is twenty-five cents. Perhaps, sir," continued the 
clerk, "you had better wait a few moments, as a 
scene of some interest will transpire here soon." 

" I will wait with pleasure." 
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The clerk opened the gate to the raiKng, and polite- 
ly handed us a chair, for which act we generously 
thanked him. The door now opened, and George 
Melville, the convicted forger, sentenced for five years 
to hard labor in the State Prison, stood before the 
railing, on the very spot we had just vacated. We 
learned that the persons who entered with him, be- 
sides the officers, were Thomas F. Griswold, his junior 
counsel, Frederick Mortimer, son of Hon. B. F. Morti- 
mer of Aurora, two ladies closely veiled, and the 
father of the prisoner. 

" It has been whispered," the clerk informed me, 
" that this Melville was to have been married to Miss 
Mortimer ; that Melville's father opposed the match, 
and stopped the supplies ; and that he committed the 
forgery to get married." 

An officer of the ward entered the room. A few 
moments afterwards, a person, standing ready, at a 
signal from the Captain of the Wards, removed the 
irons from Melville. Melville, taking a rich diamond 
ring from his left hand, approached one of the ladies. 
Handing it to her, he whispered a few words. She 
was standing near the northeast comer of the room. 
Turning her back to the company, she gently raised 
her veil, and in a clear unbroken voice, spoke — 

"Good bye, dear brother. We all feel you are 
innocent, and God will yet give the world proof of 
it." 

Melville clasped his sister to his breast and kissed 
her, smiling as complacently as if he were about to 
leave her to a night's repose in his father's home. 

Taking a second ring from his pocket, the jewel in 
which sparkled brilliantly, he approached the second 

10 
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lady. Oeutlj raiBing her hand, which Bhe immedi- 
atelj ungloved, he placed this second ring upon her 
finger; as he stooped the better to accomplish his 
object, he imprinted a kiss npon her hand. This act 
was unnoticed by all in the room. Lifting her veil, 
she spoke a few words in a very low tone. The last 
sentences were as follows — 

" James Mordaunt shall yet take your place. Tou 
are satisfied this Bobert Shank is thb man you shot 
in the woods." 

" I am 1 Griswold has my full statement in writ- 
ing. He knows all the circumstances, as he was an 
actor in the scene. I recognized him as I left the 
jail to come here," replied Melville. 

" Kiss me, George 1" said fhe lady. 

" Kot here, dearest I" replied Melville ; still hold- 
ing her hand. 

" Very well," replied she ; " I gave you the first seal 
of our love. I will here give you the link which 
win prove that the chain is still imbroken." 

She took his hand, and gracefully pressing it to her 
lips, spoke in an even, subdued tone, but one which 
could be distinctly heard all over the room. 

" George, farewell I five years hence, you wiU find 
Bell Mortimer either on earth, or in heaven. James 
Mordaunt, I tmst, may learn these words." 

Melville turned from her, and grasping his father's 
hand, bade him go6d bye, saying — " Be a father to 
both of your daughters." In turn, he then took leave 
of Frederick Mortimer and Mr, Griswold. The scene 
had now become almost insupportable. There was 
not a dry eye in the room, unless we except that of 
the prisoner. He wore a quiet, but melancholy smili^. 
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When Melville's friends left the room, the clerk of 
the prison proceeded to question him touching his 
name, age, place of birth, occupation, etc., etc. He 
answered the questions readily and in a manly tone, 
betraying neither bravado, nor guilt. It was the 
tone of conscious innocence. 

Not an individual present failed to form this 
opinion, and freely expressed themselves on the sub- 
ject as soon as Melville had retired. 

Melville was ordered by the Captain of the Wards 
to take off his boots. His height was then taken, 
and a full description of any particular marks upon 
his face, neck, etc., all of which was duly recorded 
by the clerk. He was then led from the room. 

" If that man is a forger, he can act a part better 
than any one I ever saw," said the Inspector in 
charge, who chanced to be present.* 

This opinion was not dissented from. My own 
opinion certainly accorded with the remark, although 
a novice in such judgment. 

The clerk now beckoned me to accompany him. 
Passing into the large hall I had first entered, he led 
me into a second. Here was the first semblance of 
a prison which I had seen since passing the front 
gate. A heavy wicker partition set off about one- 
third of the entire room, making a haU. between the 

* Some may doubt the truth of this picture of Bell Mortimer's 
conduct under the eyes of so many officers of the prison. Our answer 
is, that the present gentlemanly clerk of the Auburn State Prison, 
Mr. T B D 8, while we were once making a "visit to that insti- 
tution, related several instances in which the sober truth far surpasses 
the fiction. He gave us names and dates, and referred us to the re- 
cords of the prison in corroboration. We have purposely softened 
the picture. 
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wicker work and three sides of the room. A heavy 
gate, bearing an immense lock, closed the entrance 
from the main room to the hall beyond the partition. 
Opposite this was a heavy door, nearly covered 
with strong iron bars, the machinery of which was 
so nicely adjusted, that they were all moved by one 
connecting rod accessible only in the main room. 
Thus, when the heavy door, which was one of the 
principal entrances to the prison, was opened, the 
person or persons admitted thereby, could not pass 
beyond the wicker partition nntil the gate was in 
turn opened. By this arrangement one man could 
stop a thousand, and even should the attending keeper 
fall asleep, he could not be surprised. Two other 
main entrances, precisely similar to tiiat already* 
described, open into this wicker hall. One at the- 
south, and one at the north end of the room. 

At a signal from the derk, the wicker gate was 
opened, and I was invited to walk through. 

" We won't detain you against your will, sir. Now 
you are in durance, if not in durance vUe," said the * 
clerk, with a gentlemanly smile. 

I followed him to the south Entrance of the hall. 
A tremendous rattling of bolts and bars grated on 
my ear as if by magic, when the clerk grasped a 
bright iron handle on the door, polished by long 
use, and commenced pulling steadily, and with con- 
siderable power. The door gradually swung open, 
requiring an exertion of considerable strength to 
stop its momentum and shut it dgain. I now found 
myself in a capacious but unfurnished room. At one 
comer of this room was a right-angled partition, cut- 
ting off a small room from the larger. Into this the 
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clerk introduced me. Before ns stood George Mel- 
ville, the convicted forger. He was arrayed in the 
uniform of the prisoners. It consisted of a thick 
coarse cloth, with light blue and white stripes alter- 
nate. The garments consisted of roundabout, vest, 
pants and cloth cap, all of the same material. In 
place of his closely-fitting and graceful patent-leather 
boots, he had on a coarse but serviceable pair of 
kipskin shoes. His smile had left him. A settled 
melancholy had spread over his countenance. In 
answer to my question asking permission to speak 
with him, the clerk informed me it was against the 
regulations of the prison. I could only look my sym- 
^ pathy, and that he had to the fullest extent of one 
who believed he suffered wrongfully. 

He had been assigned a place in the hospital. 
At present, however, the posts were all filled there, 
and he was to be put in the first vacancy which 
should occur. Until then, he was ordered to the 
machine shop. As I heard the Captain of the Wards 
inform Melville of this, a gleam as of satisfaction came 
over his face ; but in this I might have been mis- 
taken: account for it, I certainly could not. The 
labor of a machinist, compared to that of a hospital 
nurse, is as ten to one. I thought, as he left the 
room in company with the officer, that his white 
hands and delicate constitution were but iU suited 
to the labors of a machinist. 

The clerk, having finished the business which 
called him to this room, conducted me, through a 
small hall, into a large airy room, filled with benches. 
It had the appearance of a very large lecture-room. 

" This, sir, is called the chapel. We have public 
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religious Bervices here on the Sabbath, which all the 
convicts nsually attend," said the clerk. 

" What persuasion is adopted?" I asked. 

'' Sometimes one, and sometimes another. The form 
of worship is left with the chaplain. Last year we 
had a clergyman of the Episcopal form ; this year we 
have a Methodist; another year we may have a 
Presbyterian. It depends upon the Board of In- 
spectors, who have got the appointing power," replied 
the clerk. 

From this room we proceeded to the hospital, situ- 
ated directly over the chapel. Quite a number of 
patients were under treatment. It was the hour 
when the hospital physician made his daily visit. ^ 
He was present, and busily engaged examining new 
cases from the different parts of this huge establish- 
ment. How he ever accomplished his task was a 
mystery to me ; but his questions were put to, and 
answered by, the complaining convicts in rapid suc- 
cession. A benevolent snule pervaded his counte- 
nance, though he appeared to be a man prompt in 
decision, and inflexible when his judgment had been 
passed. The efforts which some of the complainants 
made to sham sickness, and obtain a few days' re- 
spite from labor, were amusing. Many, however, 
were sick. Such received his earnest and most prac- 
tical advice. The physician of a hospital like this 
must feel a weighty responsibility. In one respect, 
the hospital of this prison differs from any we have 
ever visited. It appeared to be the convicts' para- 
dise. Here, convicts' fare and rations were changed 
for comforts, and even luxuries. In extreme cases, 
the rarest delicacies of the market are freely ordered. 
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The officers of the prison, in the hospital surround- 
ings, seem to feel that the eyes of an exacting con- 
stituency are upon them. For this reason, disease 
is here grappled and fought with every advantage 
which wisdom, in affluence, would naturally take. 
As this idea possessed our mind, we frankly own it 
made us feel proud of the Empire State. 

We returned to the keeper's hall, where I was 
surprised to see quite a large party of ladies and gen- 
tlemen in waiting to pass through the prison. The 
clerk requested me to hand my ticket, which he had 
given me for my quarter of a dollar, to the keeper in 
charge. Again the heavy wicker gate opened, and 
the party, consisting of about a dozen individuals, 
were conducted into what we have denominated a 
wicker haU — this for want of a better title ; but this 
time the keeper took the gate opposite the one through 
which I had followed the clerk. We made our exit 
by the north door, precisely similar in appearance, 
size, and fastenings to the south and west doors. 
Through it we were aU ushered. The idea at once 
strikes the mind — so, at least, happened on this occa- 
sion to a beautiful young lady, evidently a farmer's 
daughter, one of the party, a stranger, as indeed were 
all, to ourself. She remarked to her companion : 

" I wonder if the keeper intends to have us all go 
to roost?" 

"It looks like it," said her companion. 

" I shall have to ask him to give me a cell entirely 
alone, then," continued the blooming girl. 

" You don't want to break loose from the minister's 
knot a'ready, do you, Molly ?" 

" Yes, if we can't have a bigger bedroom than one 
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of these cells," replied the fair girl, half soUo voce, 
whom I now concluded had that morning given her- 
self over to the manly-looking countryman, for better 

or worse, to love, honor, and . The rest of the 

vow is distastefuL 

Gkdlery after gallery, range after range of these. 
cells, we UQw rapidly passed; every one, a small 
dungeon, except that the adjective "dark" would 
not apply. They are all lighted by an iron grating, 
about two feet square. But the keeper hastens our 
footsteps — ^we descend to the floor. These cells are 
built in tiers one above another, some eight or ten in 
number, of solid masonry ; every door is of iron, and 
heavily locked. From our present position on the 
ground floor, the distance to the highest tier is so 
great, that it fills the mind with wonder as well as 
vastness. The idea of sleeping in one of those cells 
for one night, alone ought to deter men from crime. 
Why they fail to do this may possibly be answered 
by the idea that depraved hearts are willing to run 
the risk of discovery. There are few convicts sen- 
tenced upon confession, compared to the number 
sentenced upon conviction. 

We are now introduced to a scene of airy-like 
activity. Blows I blows 1 — click-a-click 1 — click-a- 
click-a-click ! whir-r-r-r I — whir-r-r-r 1 — whir-r-r-r ! 
From sixty to a hundred men are here making barrels. 
As our party enters, nearly every eye is turned upon 
us ; can it be these men, isolated from the world to 
expiate their crimes against human law, are looking 
anxiously among our party for a smile of home'i? 
This must be the solution of that simultaneous gaze, 
so unlike a work-shop filled with honest mechanics. 
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Sometimes, even a question, which demands a reply, 
will fail to take an honest mechanic's eye from his 
work. The contrast causes an involuntary sigh of 
pity, which reflection soon informs the heart to be 
misplaced ; they need pity for their crimes, not for 
their lot. "We leave the " cooper shop " and enter 
the " hames shop," where the trappings of carriages 
and all kinds of harness mountings are manufac- 
tured ; we next enter the " tool shop." The ponderous 
machinery in this place astonishes us, considering: 
onr preJnceived notions ; alznost as f^ as the eje 
can reach and distingmsh, appear work-benches, 
each one occupied by a single convict engaged in 
fafihioning, or finishing some tool necessary to a 
carpenter and joiner's kit, or chest. More than 
eighty different varieties of tools are here manufac- 
tured, and, while they are afforded cheaper than, 
they are said to be equal to, the foreign article. 
K memory serves aright, we must do " merrie Eng- 
land " justice in the steel. English steel is used to 
tip the best plane-irons. American steel, however, is 
also used for the same purpose, and the purely 
American tool is said to obtain a wide popularity 
among mechanics. We now approach what the 
keeper informs us is the " State shop," where the 
half-way sick convicts are sent, who do not need hos- 
pital attention. They are employed to do such work 
as they are able, or are suffered to remain idle, 
subject to the judgment of the keeper in charge. 
Great leniency is manifested, and the utmost pre- 
caution taken to commit no errors in such judgment. 
We now cross an open court and enter a range of 
buildings to the south. In succession, we pass 

10* 
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through a "cabinet shop," "shoe shop,'' "taflor 
shop/' ^or manufacturing conyict clothing, "dye 
house," and finally, an extensive "machine shop." 
Machineiy of all kinds, and of the most ponderous 
character, is before us in process of manufacturing, 
and under all stages of progress. Upon inquiry, we 
learn that the enterprise of the great West, Canada 
on the north, the chivah*ous Soutii, and the calcu- 
lating East, is represented by this half-finished ma- 
chinery. That engine is ordered by a firm in Upper 
Canada ; this ponderous iron planing^machine is for 
a bold man and cool head off on the prairies ; that 
immense range of shafting is for a factory in If ew 
England; that beautiful specimen of steam power 
is for a new establishment in the great commercial 
emporium for the trade over the American lakes. 
The gentlemanly keeper whispers a sentence in our 
ear. 

" Do you see that young convict receiving direc- 
tions from another convict, far to the right ?" 

" Yes, sir ; why, that is * Melville the forger.' " 

" Ah, sir 1 you know him then. I chanced to be 
in the keeper's hall when he passed through; he 
don't appear to feel very bad just now ; after he 
gets a taste of hard work, his spirits will begin to 
droop more, and he will regret that he could not 
appreciate the difference between a true and forged 
signature." 

" I don't believe he is a guilty man," we ventured 
to suggest to the keeper. 

" That is the usual sympathy of men unaccustomed 
to deal with rascals ; they can assume innocence 
better than a hungry man can handle his knife 
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and fork. There isn't a convict in the prison, not 
sentenced upon confession, who will say he is 
guilty." 

This remark of the keeper, we afterwards 
learned, was, in the main, correct ; and, in it, we 
discover why the application of the executive cle- 
mency becomes a privilege most difficult to be exer- 
cised. No doubt, innocence, as the reader knows 
was the case with George Melville, sometimes be- 
comes a sacrifice to the majesty of the law; but 
more frequently the law forgets her prerogatives and 
allows the guilty to have the benefit of the doubt, 
rather than that innocence should suffer. More 
frequently, too, the executive clemency is interposed 
upon the divine law, that ten guilty should escape, 
rather than that one innocent man should suffer. 

We leave this shop, and enter a "spinning and 
carding shop." For this enumeration of the princi- 
pal workshops in this prison, we doubt not, most of 
our readers will thank us. It is a sprinkling of the 
actual upon the imaginative. We will now ascend 
the open court, which was crossed a few moments 
since. This court is extensive, being several hundred 
feet long, by at least two hundred, and perhaps more 
in width. We approach the central entrance to the 
keeper's hall. A flight of about twenty stone steps 
leads from the court to the stone platform in front of 
the entrance. A large beU rings. The platform and 
all the standing room upon the steps, is filled with 
ladies and gentlemen, visitors for the morning to the 
prison. In long columns, marching in single file, 
back to breast, the entire convict force of the prison 
are seen emerging at different points from as many 
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places as there are shops, and in as manj companies, 
each company taking up its line of marcli in the 
court. Occasionally, as was the fact at this time, a 
band of music, theilves guests for the monung, at 
the request of the agent, make the stony walls reecho 
to the strains of ^' ths mwrch^^ as, with a skill that 
would have awakened commendation from a " Bel- 
lini," they gladden the thousand hearts which, in 
those convict ranks. 



\ 



" Are beating funeral marches to the graye.'^ 

Say not, sons of Kberty, in this world of error, that 
a " Peri '' cannot find a second " tear-drop '' bedew- 
ing the "repentant cheek" of some convict, with 
which passport to open again the portals of heaven. 
See ! those eyes in that column marching so closely 
in review are not all dry. Is that young convict 
who draws a sleeve over his face, the husband ? Has 
he discovered the wife of his bosom among the crowd 
of visitors? Is that one — ^the grey-locked old convict 
— ^a father? Seel he sheds a tear. This weeping 
female at my side-^was that a daughter's kiss she 
threw so suddenly when the old man marched by ? 
Such a tear-drop at least looks like repentance. 

The last column has passed — ^no I there, down on the 
left, comes one more. Three keepers walk steadily 
by its side. There must be at least a hundred men 
in that column. They march in single file, back 
to breast; their step is wondrously regular. It 
seems like the step of a single man ; but how dis- 
tinctly the footsteps sound 1 tread — ^tread — ^tread — 
tread. It is almost impossible to dissipate the illu- 
sion even witji the reality before us. And there — 
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yes ! 'tis he 1 That young man is " George Melville, 
the forger." And those convicts are the machinists. 
Even yet he wears that melancholy truthfulness. 
No 1 he cannot be really a forger. How terrible the 
thought 1 does he suflTer innocently ? 



\ 
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yyyn. 

More about the Prison. 

The heavy bolts rattle again, and the crowd of 
visitors are once more admitted to the ^^ keeper's 
halL" My thanks are dne the clerk, for what I have 
now learned was an especial favor, and I go to his 
office. He has not the time nor liberty to bestow 
npon all a hospital visit The sick wonld suffer 
from the gaze of the curious. 

"And did yon see the convicts at dinner, after 
they had marched into the dining-room?" said the 
clerk, in reply to onr thanks. 

« I did not, sir." 

" If you have the time, we will go and see them." 

"Thank you; I shall be pleased to do so," was my 
reply. 

We return to the " keeper's haU." A smaU 
door, leading into a stairway, and which I had not 
before observed, was opened for us. We descend 
into a very large room with a stone floor. The nasal 
organ is assailed with the savor of the cuisine, 

" This is the kitchen," said the clerk. " Here, in 
this side room, the cooking is done. Those huge iron 
caldrons are the cooking utensils. By means of 
them, we feed between seven and eight hundred 
convicts three meals daily." 
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We next entered the dining-room. Here was a 
sight, indeed, for a novice to wonder at. Eight hun- 
dred convicts, men of all grades in crime, age, and 
education ; representatives of all climes, nations, and 
tongues ; and all of them members of the human 
family, filled with passions, energies, minds, like our 
own, but, for the time, dead to the world. 

The clerk requests tne to follow him. We make a 
half circuit of the room, but it is impossible to hear 
conversation, on account of the clatter of knives and 
forks. One thing we notice. The plates are all of 
wood. If crockery was known here, the breakage 
for one day would supply the raw material for a 
meal. 

"There is Melville, the forger," said the clerk, 
putting his mouth close to my ear and speaking in a 
loud tone. 

Once more I looked upon this young man. He 
was doing his utmost to swallow a few morsels of the 
plain but wholesome food offered him. 

« That young man, I believe, is no more guilty of 
committing forgery than I," said the clerk. 

I was surprised at this remark; but as I subse- 
quently learned, it is remarkable how accurately and 
quickly prison officers of long standing can detect 
real and assumed innocence in a convict. The 
officers seldom express these convictions. On this 
occasion, however, the clerk had evidently given 
Melville his heartfelt sympathy, a circumstance 
which was to benefit him afterwards. 

" Now, sir, if you desire to take a walk of about 
three-quarters of a mile, we will make a circuit of 
the prison walls." 
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This kindnees on the part of the clerk, it was diffi- 
cult for me to accept. I feared he was offering more 
than I ought to take advantage of. 

" No sir," said he, in reply to my objections ; " I 
am not in perfect condition for work to-day, and the 
exercise will be a practical advantage to me. Do 
not let me make my offer a trespass upon your time, 
however." 

I accepted his kindness without farther remark, 
and we proceeded at once to the front gate, where I 
had first entered the prison. Here, on each side of 
the immense iron gate, and each forming part of the 
wall, are two large towers, built of cut stone. The 
walls proper are built of hewn stone. In the southern 
tower is the gate-keeper's lodge. In the northern 
tower is a spiral staircase, forming a communication 
with the top of the wall. This staircase we ascended. 
It would be impossible to incorporate into the text of 
this history the realty magnificent views constantly 
recurring to the pedestrian, making the circuit of the 
main wall inclosing the Auburn State Prison. The 
wall forms an oblong square, seemingly, five hundred 
by twelve hundred feet. These distances are only 
approximate ; but they are very near the truth. To 
describe the impression made on the mind by this 
walk is a difficult task for the pen. The vastness of 
this structure fills the mind with awe. It incloses all 
the necessities requisite for a score of manufactories, 
complete in all their parts, together with an immense 
hotel, or boarding-house, capable of sustaining and 
providing lodgment for thousands. Each and every 
part of the structures within the walls bears the evi- 
dences which speak of the strength necessary to con- 



I 
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fine vice, wickedness and crime. Without, there is 
a contrast ; as far as the eye can reach, are the em- 
blems of freedom ; earth, air, homes, beautiful shade- 
trees, and, in the distance, stately forests and fields of 
waving com ; to the south, numerous church spires 
point towards heaven where the convicted felon, 
judge, jurors, citizens, all must congregate on the 
great and final day ; to the east, a stately and solid 
structure, where, our companion informs us, stu- 
dents of theology, in one of the Christian denomina- 
tions, are made ambassadors of the good news to man. 
Is the contrast fearful ? We have endeavored to picture 
the facts of this walk. Will the reader, as he gazes 
upon the scene, try to learn the important lessons 
which they teach ? • 

We have now reached the middle of the western 
wall. 

" But what is that wall beyond this ?" 
" That," replied the clerk, " incloses part of the 
State property ; and there, to the left, is the burial 
ground of the prison. It has been secured to meet 
the wants of a sovereignty growing like the Empire 
State, and will be necessary at a future day. As na- 
tions wax fat, criminals multiply." 
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XXXTTT. 

James Mordaunt, Esq., trinmplis. 

" What is the hour, father ?" said Bell Mortimer, as 

she entered the ladies' parlor at B ^'s Hotel, in the 

city of U . 

** It it now seven o'clock." 

"Has any news arrived from the village of 
W ?" 

" Nothing definite, Bell. The jury, it is under- 
stood, have agreed npon a verdict. It will be ren- 
dered this morning at the opening of the court. We 
shall get aU the particulars by eleven o'clock." 

" Cannot you order a carriage, father, and let me 
be present at this last scene of James Mordaunt's 
triumph ?" 

" No, Bell. I must ask you to rest content with 
what I .have ah-eady conceded in coming with you, 
and assisting in this defence. The labor, too, has 
been a useless waste of time, for the testimony against 
Melville is so overwhelming, there is no hope for him. 
He must go to prison. Bell." 

" George says he is innocent, father." 

" He may be ; but innocence and the testimony 
against him are opposite poles on the earth. He went 
to his room, the very room opposite the one you now 
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occupy. A waiter of the house testifies that he saw 
him go there ; that he saw him ten minutes afterwards 
descending the stairs, dressed in a particular coat ; 
that he saw him come into the bar-room half an hour 
after, having on the same coat ; and on the cross-ex- 
amination, that he could not be mistaken, that he 
knew him perfectly well. Mr. Robert Shank testi- 
fies that he saw a man having on such a coat, which 
was shown to the witness, present a check for six 
hundred and twenty-five dollars, at the very hour 
testified to by the banker. The cashier and the teller 
of the bank testify to his identity and the presenta- 
tion and payment of the check. The partners of the 
firm, whose firm name is attached to the check, have 
all seen the same in open court, and testified that it 
is a forgery. Their book-keeper has testified to the 
same. The defence amounts to just nothing at all. 
Not one allegation of Melville's can he sustain by 
proof. He acknowledges that he went to his room, 
in the hotel. He also says that he sat down and 
wrote a long letter, which he finished just as the 
waiter called to get his valise, at the hour for the de- 
parture of the train going east ; that he took the 
train, and went directly to Aurora ; that he was never 
in the O Bank in his life." 

" But, father, George says the whole affair is a con- 
spiracy to ruin him, and that he believes James Mor- 
daunt is at the bottom of it." 

" He must prove it. Bell." 

" Everything appears to be dark now ; but the time 
will come when there will be sunlight, father." 

" It may, Bell ; but not for George MelviUe. His 
race among men of integrity is run." 
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A waiter entered with a letter. It was for BelL 

w ^9 



Mr DKAi Friird Bill: 

The jury hare rendered their Terdict* It ia agunst Oeorge. The 
BUD, even under thli dond, begins to ahine. The witnefls, Robert 
Shankf Qeorge hae reeogniaed as the robber whom he shot in the 
woods seTeral years since. I have also recognized him. Tliis will 
be our due to Uie truth yet Keep this to yourself, BelL In great 
hastOi 

Thomas F. GaiawoLn. 

When Bell had finished reading her note, she im- 
mediately tore it into a hundred pieces. 

« What is that for, Bell ?" said her father. " Is it 
not from Mr. Griswold?" 

^^ It is, and announces the verdict." 

"What is it P ' 

" Guilty, sir ; and would to Heaven I might go and 
share his fortunes in a prison." 

But Boll Mortimer little knew tiie real effect upon 
her health which the last few months of anguish, 
anxiety and excitement, had produced. Two hours 
from that moment, her father bent over the form of 
his beautiful daughter, prostrated upon a bed of sick- 
ness. A raging fever attacked the lovely girl, and 
brought her within a short step of the grave. Then 
it was the father's turn to suffer. His anxiety for 
his daughter's life was only equalled by his exertions 
to save her. Mrs. Mortimer was immediately sent 
for. Three weeks after, when Bell again walked her 
room, a mere skeleton of her former self, and could 
once more gaze into her father's eye with the old 
smile of affection, and faintly thank him for all his 
kindness, then he resolved never again to speak to 
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her, even what lie felt to be just, if it was against 
George Melville. He resolved also to know the 
truth, if James Mordannt had really planned Mel- 
ville's destruction. If such was the fact, his daugh- 
ter's sufferings lay at James Mordaunt's door. Mr. 
Mortimer was a man of the world, filled with the 
world's ambition; but he was also a kind man at 
heart, and when aroused to accomplish a purpose, 
few could do more, or commit less errors of judg- 
ment. 

Thomas Griswold had obtained a stay of proceed- 
ings, which procrastinated the final sentence of his 
Mend for a few weeks. He did not shake the ver- 
dict. As the reader has already learned, George 
Melville was sentenced to prison for a term of five 
years. 
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XXXIV. 

Mr. M 1, Chief of the New Yoric Police, puts his Priyate Seal upon 

a Colfin in Greenwood Cemetery. 

" QooD bye, Bell 1 I must be in New York next 
week. You will not hear fipom me until that time." 

" Good bye, father. Always love your Bell ; will 
you not, dear father?" 

A tear glistened in Mr. Mortimer's eye, as he gave 
his horses the word to start Had Bell Mortimer, at 
that instant been able to look into the depths of her 
father's heart, she might have seen a resolution in 
her behalf which would have brought back her 
smiles; but, Mr. Mortimer had learned the benefit 
of silence, until he could speak of results. He had 
now been but a few days at home. He had remained 
only until he could be certain that his daughter's 
health was established. His journey was solely on 
her account. At eleven o'clock, the following moiv 
ning, he was at the office of J. S. Taylor, Esq., in 
New York. 

" Good morning, sir," said Mr. Taylor, as he recog- 
nized the person of his distinguished visitor. I have 
not the pleasure of your acquaintance ; but, I believe 
I address the Hon. B. F. Mortimer." 

" And this, I presume, is Counsellor Taylor whose 
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name has been for a long time famiKar to me?" 
replied Mr. Mortimer. "Mr. Taylor, I have a matter 
of a business nature for your ear. Can we employ 
a few hours together, to-day ?" 

" Certainly, sir," replied Mr. Taylor. " We shall 
be less liable to interruption in my private office." 

"Mr. Taylor, you have, doubtless, learned from 
Mr. Griswold the particulars of George Melville's 
trial, conviction and sentence; also, the suspicions 
which are entertained against James Mordaunt." 

" I have, sir." 

" Very well. I have learned from my son a gene- 
ral dutUne of what you have against Mordaunt. 
Whether guilt or innocence attaches to Mr. Mor- 
daxmt, is my present object. When will you try the 
action instituted in behalf of Mary Wilcox ?" 

" Mordaxmt has postponed the trial twice ; it may 
not reach a hearing under six months. I do not 
think he can postpone it again, however." 

"Yery well. I have six months to work in, 
then." 

"How so? Will I have your assistance in this 
difficult and perplexing matter ?" 

" As a client, you will, Mr. Taylor. I am interested 
in the case, by several circumstances, and desire to 
learn, more particularly, all the grounds you have 
obtained upon which to found a hypothesis of suc- 
cess." 

"Mr. Taylor at once opened the whole case to 
Mr. Mortimer. He had learned but little more, 
however, to assist him. He relied, in a great mea- 
sure, upon his unknown correspondent. 

Mr. Mortimer made some minutes of the principal 
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factB in the case, after which he left Mr. Taylor, with 
a promise to call again soon. 

His next call was upon Thomas Griswold. 

From Oriswold he learned the important fact that 
Gteorge Melville had recognized in the witness 
Robert Shank, a highwayman whom he had formerly 
shot. 

"What are yon doing abont him, Mr. Griswold ?" 

"We are giving him rope by which he may hang 

himself. Chief M 1 has him in charge. Every 

movement he makes for the next six months will be 
recorded in that book," said Griswold, pointing to a 
blank book on the table. "He has been seen in 
Mordatmt's office twice abeady. That shows nothing, 
bnt it is significant." 

"What are yon doing with Mordannt!" 

" Mrs. Tryon's new coachman is a police officer. 
Besides this, every movement Mordaunt makes will 
be carefully watched and studied," replied Griswold. 

" That is all very good, Mr. Griswold, but there is 
one, source of information you are leaving unex- 
plored." 

"What is that?" 

"Is it impossible to find who have been servants 
at Mrs. Tryon's for the past three years ? You may 
possibly trace this Sobert Shank into close intimacy 
with Mordaunt by this means." 

"That is true. I will make a note of it," said 
Griswold. 

Mr. Mortimer next started for the city of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. His object was to have a personal interview 
with Mary Wilcox. For this purpose he had ob- 
tained a note of introduction from Mr. Taylor. 
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The result of this interview, while it did not fail to 
excite Mr. Mortimer's heartfelt sympathy in her be- 
half, added nothing material to the evidence in the 
case. 

He next proceeded to call npon Mrs. Furnace, the 
widow of the Eev. John Furnace, whose remarkable 
disappearance had never been accounted for. He ob- 
tained from her the time of the funeral ; the hour Mr. 
Furnace left his home ; a minute description of his 
dress, jewelry, watch ; in fine, of every article which he 
had about him that she could remember. This being 
accomplished, he returned to his hotel. He now sent 
a messenger, requesting the chief of police to detail 
two active and shrewd policemen for his special ser- 
vice. In an hour. Chief M ^1 himself called at 

Mr. Mortimer's room, accompanied by the desired 
policemen. Upon learning what Mr. Mortimer's ob- 
ject was, he expressed his thanks for his assistance. 
While he had never lost sight of the matter, he 
readily confessed that the results thus far had been 
very unsatisfactory. 

"One thing, Mr. Mortimer," said the chief, "I 
have sometimes thought of doing; but my judgment 
has always told me the labor would prove useless 
as to results. I have thought of exhuming the cof- 
fin buried that day by Eev. Mr. Furnace. It wiU, 
doubtless, show that there was no corpse in the 
coffin." 

" And that fact has become very important in case 
a certain theory of mine shall prove true, sir," replied 
Mr. Mortimer. "That is my whole object in asking 
for these officers." 

" Then, Mr. Mortimer, you need give yourself no 

11 
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farther anxietj in the matter, unless jon would pre- 
fer to be present at the opening of the coffin." 

*^I am desirous of doing so, sir/' said Mr. Mor- 
timer. 

"My carriage shall be here early to-morrow," 
replied the chief. " I will dispatch the orders neces- 
sary to have everything prepared, that we may not 
be detained at the cemetery." 

"Thank yon, sir; and now I will give you my 
suspicions, and the grounds upon which they are 
based. You shall then judge for yourself of the im- 
portance of this procedure. I go upon the theory, 
that one Robert Shank conducted that funeral ; that 
he was a mere tool of James Mordaunt ; that he can 
tell what has become of the clergyman. Now for my 
reasons. A young man has been sent to prison for 
forgery committed in the city of U ." 

" You mean George Melville." 

"The same." 

" How does that connect with this affair ?" 

" This Kobert Shank you have, doubtless, learned 
was a witness against this Melville." 

" Yes ; so I read in the testimony. He bought a 
draft the same day Melville presented the check," 
said the chief. 

"Well. This same Eobert Shank, several years 
since, waylaid George Melville, and attempted to rob 
him. Melville shot his companion. On the same 
evening. Shank attempted to shoot Melville, when 
Melville gave Shank a bullet. I have no doubt this 
Shank carries the mark of Melville's shot." 

" Can you prove these facts, Mr. Mortimer ?" 

" Certainly t Quite satisfactorily ; and now I am 
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obliged to make you acquainted with a family mat- 
ter, in order that you may see the connection which 
links James Mordaunt with Melville's case, as well 
as with the clergyman's death. Of course it need 
go no further. James Mordaunt is an unsuccessful 
suitor for the hand of Miss Mortimer. For three 
years he has followed up the matter and with my 
consent. George Melville has been the accepted 
lover who has stood in his way. Thomas Griswold, 
Esq., has been Melville's friend and confidant. Mor- 
daunt has ruined Thomas Griswold's father. That is 
a fact now clearly established. Griswold has in turn 
exposed Mordaunt to me in the Mary Wilcox matter. 
We will suppose now, for the sake of the theory, that 
George MeMlle's story is true, and that he is a victim 
of James Mordaunt's revenge. Kobert Shank is a prin- 
cipal witness to convict him of forgery. Of course 
no suspicion can attach against the officers of the 
bank, or against any of the other witnesses upon 
whose testimony, Melville was convicted. Robert 
Shank therefore stands alone, open to suspicion. 

"And of course he would be James Mordaunt's 

tool," interrupted Chief M 1 ; " inasmuch as your 

theory supposes that Melville's conviction was a 
plot to prevent him from obtaining Miss Mortimer's 
hand." 

" Just so I" said Mr. Mortimer. 

" But Shank might have plotted this conviction to 
revenge the shot," suggested the chief of police. 

" Possibly ; but not likely. It was a plot which 
required a lawyer's brain to lay out, and a Robert 
Shank to execute." 

" I suppose the balance of your theory is as fol- 
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lowB," said Chief M 1. « That when Mary Wil- 
cox first sought for her rights, James Mordaant desired 
the death of the Sev. John Furnace to destroy testi- 
mony. That Bobert Shank was the tool. That the 
funeral was a sham, merely to decoy the clergyman 
into a place where it would be safe to murder him ; 
and, that it was the head-work of James Mordaunt." 

^^ You have the whole, sir, intuitiyely," said Mr. 
Mortimer. 

" And Mr. Mortimer, your theory will yet give a 
correct solution of this tangled web of crime." 

At an early hour the following morning. Chief- 
M ^I, accompanied by Hon. B. F. Mortimer, en- 
tered Greenwood Cemetery. The officers, sent the 
day previous, upon examining the records of the cem- 
etery, found that on the afternoon of the clergyman's 
disappearance, three interments had been made. 
That made at six o'clock was doubtless the one they 
ought to examine. Orders were issued by the officers 
of the cemetery which allowed the opening of the 
grave. When the chief arrived, the grave had been 
opened, but the coffin had not been disturbed. The 
outer box, which was in a good state of preservation, 
being opened, revealed a common cherry coffin. This 
being in turn opened, revealed a mass of dirt and 
stones. 

"The body has returned to dust pretty quick," 
observed one of the policemen. 

" Let not a man touch a stone in that coffin with- 
o:ut my orders," said the chief. 

Tilniing to one of the policemen, he said-*— 

" Have you brought the boards ?" 

"Yes, sir 1" 
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" Put them together." 

In a few moments, a large platform like a flooring, 
with a planed surface, and grooved tightly together, 
was spread out upon the grass. 

^^ Empty the contents of the coffin on that," said 
the chief. 

This was immediately done. 

" Three of you watch the proceedings. Keep your 
eyes constantly upon the work. Eountree and Baker 
may carefully examine the whole mass." 

The chiefs orders were obeyed to the letter. In 
a few moments, the officer addressed as Bountree, 
offered to the chief a jack-knife. The blade was so 
completely rusted that it was almost part of the 
handle. No effort was made to open it. 

" Was that in the heap ?" said the chief, not touch- 
ing it. 

" It was, sir," said Rountree. 

" Place a mark upon it that you may be able to 
recognize it again. Gentlemen, you may all notice 
what the mark is," said the chief. 

This order was obeyed. 

"Now, Mr. Rountree, wiU you please clean the 
handle of that knife as well as you can ?" 

This order was also obeyed. 

" Examine the knife carefully, and see if you find 
any marks upon it," said the chief. 

" I do sir," said Rountree. 

« What ?" said the chief. 

" The letters ^ R. S.' cut in rather a curious style." 

" Are you sure ?" said the chief. 

" I am, sir," replied Rountree. 

" Baker, put your mark also upon that knife." 
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^' Mr. Konntree, you will keep that knife in your 
possession, ready to produce it when you receive my 
orders to do so." 

^^ Continue the examination." 

Neither Mr. Mortimer, nor the chief, betrayed sur- 
prise when the letters upon the knife handle were 
ready although both saw an ahnost certain solution to 
the mystery attending the disappearance of the clergy- 
man. Nothing further was found among the con- 
tents of the coffin. When the examination was 
finished, the dirt, stones, etc., were ordered to be 
replaced in the coffin, and the whole put into the 
condition it was before being opened. 

Chief M ^1 then placed his private seal upon the 

box, and delivered it into the charge of two police 
officers, with orders to convey it to New York. 
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XXXY. 

A Council of War. 

On the afternoon of the same day the coflin was 
exhumed, the following conversation occurred at 
the law office of J. S. Taylor, Esquire. 

" There is not sufficient testimony upon which to 
arrest James Mordaunt ; but I think we had better 
immediately arrest Robert Shank, and charge him 
with the murder of John Furnace," said Mr. Taylor. 
" What is your opinion, Mr. Mortimer ?" 

" Too soon. Strike when the iron is hot, not be- 
fore," replied Mr. Mortimer. " Our friend there, 

Chief M ^1, has set on foot an investigation which 

must consume time, but which will, doubtless, event- 
ually result in obtaining some further valuable testi- 
mony." 

" Yes, it will take time, as I have given orders for 
every undertaker in New York to be brought to ex- 
amine the box and coffin, with the hope that we may 
find some one who can identify it." 

" In that case, you will have to watch this Shank 
with great care," suggested Mr. Taylor. ♦ 

" Better run that risk than have him escape for 
want of testimony. He can't be tried but once for 
the same offence," said Mr. Mortimer. 
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^^He will find it impossible to escape £roza an 
arrest, unless his suspicions are aroused," said the 
chief. 

^^ It appears to me safe to arrest him," suggested 
Mr. Thomas Oriswold, who had also been invited 
to attend this council. 

" You are correct, Mr. Griswold, so far as Robert 
Shank is concerned ; but you will doubtless perceive 
that Shank's arrest will put the greater game on 
guard. It will be a difficult task to connect James 
Mordaunt with the murder of John Furnace if his 
suspicions are aroused. He will not rest easv when 
Shank is arraigned for the murder which he planned," 
said Mr. Mortimer. 

"I agree with you, Mr. Mortimer," said Mr. 
Taylor. 

" Mr. Mortimer's advice is best," said Mr. Gris- 
wold. " What say you, Chief M ^1 ?" 

" For a still weightier reason, Mr. Mortimer's ad- 
vice seems to me best to be followed, gentlemen. 
Mr. Griswold, did your father's house bum a few 
days before Mr. Griswold's failure ?" asked the chief. 

" It did, sir." 

" Then it is more than probable that Robert Shank 
is the incendiary who kindled that fire," said the 
chief. If we can trace Shank that night, we may ob- 
tain another important circumstance in this chain of 
evidence. I have heard that one of the fire com- 
panies elected you as an honorary member of their 
company, for your good qualities, as a bold man, on 
that occasion. What is the number of that com- 
pany ?" 

" No. 20, sir." 

I 
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The cliief made a minute of this answer in his 
memorandum-book. 

" I am perfectly satisfied," said Mr. Taylor, " that 
the iron must be heated hotter." 

" Gentlemen, I move an adjournment of this coun- 
cil for one week,'^ said the chief. " Mr. Mortimer, 
your presence in the city must be kept carefully con- 
cealed from James Mordaunt." 

" I shall leave for home by this evening's train, 
sir," said Mr. Mortimer. 

" And will return" 

" One week from to-day, Mr. M ^I, without 

fail," replied Mr. Mortimer. 



11* 
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XXXVL 

A Smaah-ap in Broadway, N. T.— The New York Hospital— The New 
York Press — Sarah E. Graham a Lunatic. 

While the indefatigable chief of poKce is endeavor- 
ing to unravel the tangled web of crime, woven by 
James Mordaunt, we must ask the reader to go with, 
ns once more to Ko. — Twenty-third street, where the 
body of Sarah E. Graham, at the dead of night, lies 
senseless upon the floor in the second story front room 
of the house. The very carpet that the beautiful girl 
had selected and paid for out of money furnished by 
the fiend who had striken her down, was now absorb- 
ing her blood as it oozed jfrom a ghastly wound upon 
her head. Kow and then a sudden tremor or spasm 
ran through the frame of the prostrate body, causing 
a shudder to creep through the nerves of her de- 
stroyer. It was not like the shudder of fear, easily 
dispelled by aid of a determined will ; it was the 
cold, creeping horror, freezing the pulse, and making 
the heart to hear the echo of its beating with fearful 
distinctness. For several minutes, James Mordaunt 
stood as if transfixed with terror, gazing upon his vic- 
tim. At last, by a great effort, he roused himself for 
the next act in the tragedy. Going to the door, he 
called Shank. The tone of his voice sounded so un- 
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natural that he himself was frightened. Shank's 
entrance into the room, even to the man of learning, 
power, and position, was a relief. The sympathy of a 
hardened villain, whose arms were steeped in human 
blood, was then most welcome. 

"What! you hain't done for her?" exclaimed 
Shank. 

" She drew a pistol on me," said Mordaunt, thus 
defaming the character of poor Sarah by a black 
falsehood to palliate his guilt before Shank. 

"She shouldn't a' done that. Didn't know that 
folks must defend their lives, did she ?" said Shank. 

" I seized her barely in time," said Mordaunt. 

" Wal, she's done for," said Shank ; " and now, 
what's the orders ? It won't do to leave her in this 
spot." 

" Of course not," replied Mordaunt. 

" What do you propose ? I ain't good at a plan ; 
but I ken do the work, as you know, counsellor," 
said Shank, putting on a patronizing smile, which 
now was received by Mordaunt without the least 
feeling of wounded self-love. Interest had suddenly 
instilled into his mind equality of feeling, as well as 
equality of dissimulation. He grasped Shank's hand, 
and shaking it warmly, said : 

" Mr. Shank, you have a noble soul. I have never 
fully appreciated your worth until now. Common 
minds may become intimate in friendship, on short 
acquaintance ; but it h^ taken a good many stirring 
deeds to bring us together." 

"That's bin the case with you towards me, 
squire ;* but I've read you quicker. I'se been your 
friend, and was bound you should know me. 'Tain't 
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to be 'spected a man of all yoiir laming should like a 
man like me, 'til you know'd I was worth smnthin'. 
It's all right now, sqnire. We ken hev any amonnt 
ov confidence in each other, 'cause we knows one 
anuther," said Shank. 

After a number of plans for disposing of the body 
had been offered and duly discussed, one' suggested 
by Shank was adopted. Shank accompanied Mor- 
daunt to his aunt's house. Mordaunt there gave 
him a disguise of a French gentleman, a dress 
which he had formerly used at a masquerade. In 
this dress, Shank went to a livery stable, and hired an 
open buggy with two fast horses, ordering it to be sent 
to one of the principal hotels. 

As Shank received the reins from the hostler, he 
tossed him a French gold piece, which made the eyes 
of the man glisten with pleasure. As he walked into 
the stable of his employer, a half hour after, he in- 
formed a jockey in waiting, " as how the Frinch gin- 
tlemin was a gintlemin, faith ; fur he gin me a raal 
goold pace." 

The coin was duly examined over and over, but 
finally it was pronounced genuine. It was now 
nearly half-past two in the morning. Sarah's cloth- 
ing was duly arranged. The bonnet was not tied 
on, but only carelessly placed on her head. She was 
then put into the carriage, and Shank took his seat 
by her. 

" Good night, sir," said Shank, as he drove off. 

" Good night, monsieur," said Mordaunt. " I hope 
to see you and your estimable lady again soon." 

The estimable lady did not seem to appreciate the 
compliment. Mordaunt then entered the house and 
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Bet to work, removing all traces of blood. He cut 
out the part of the carpet that was stained, and 
burned it ; determining to have every piece of furni- 
ture in the house sold as soon as possible, and to let 
the building. He accomplished both ; but just before 
the bustle of removal, the carpet, which was cut, had 
been quietly abstracted by Shank, and properly 
taken care of. 

On the morning after these terrible events in the 
history of James Mordaunt, the New York press 
contained announcements of a frightful run-away in 
Broadway. The following, taken from the columns 
of the Daily is a specimen of the whole. 

"friohtpul accident. 

A FEMALE TERRIBLT BRUISEDI 

SCENE AT THE CITT HOSPITAL. 

DITTICVLT OPERATION PERFORMED WITH 

COMPLETE SUCCESS, BT DR. 1 

HOPES FOR HER RECOVER T. 

"At about three o^clock this morniDg, two horses, attached to alight 
buggy, were discovered running down Broadway at a frightful speed. 
A lady was in the buggy. The street being almost deserted, the 
horses had a fair field. When nearly opposite Canal street, they ran 
into a carriage which had commenced to cross Broadway ; a general 
smash-up ensued. The lady was thrown out; the driver of the 
carriage run into, had his arm broken; the carriages were badly 
injured ; one of the horses crossing the street, was killed upon the 
spot ; a second received a frightful gash upon his right fore quarter, 
which extended down his leg to the knee joint. All the horses were 
, thrown to the ground. The driver and the lady were both taken up 
senseless, and conveyed immediately to the City Hospital. But little 
hopes are entertained that the lady will recover. As yet, her friends 
have not appeared, consequently, her name is unknown, as she is 
unable to speak. Around her neck was a silken cord, attached to 
which is fi small miniature, bearing upon the back the name, Louisa 
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E. Grrnham. The minUture is eTidently intended for some friend, 
perhaps the mother of the iiyared woman. There can be little doabt 
bat that her friends will Tisit her, when they hear of the accident. 

** P. 8. — Am we go to press we learn that the buggy was hired in 
Fourth ATenue by a French gentleman. What is very remarkable, 
he cannot now be found ; but the owner of the carriage has received, 
through the mail, a letter containing three hundred dollars in bills, 
upon different banks. The Frenchman g^ve the hostler a gold piece 
at the hotel, but, as appears by the statements of the proprietor of the 
hotel, no such person was boarding with him.^^ 

For Beveral weeks, Sarah Graham lay unconscions 
of the anxiety which the physicians and nnrses 
attached to the New York Hospital felt in her behalf. 
The very mystery which surrounded her — ^no friends 
— ^no relatives ; evidently one accustomed to a luxu- 
rious home, but deserted by those who should protect 
her ; suspicions aroused that she might prove to be 
one of the many thousand females, living in New 
York, who have forgotten the path of virtue ; all 
these circumstances tended to attract especial atten- 
tion to her. 

But how terrible was the anxiety which filled the 
mind of James Mordaunt; his victim was beyond 
his grasp unless he could compass her death by cor- 
rupting some employe at the hospital. At any hour 
she might wake up to consciousness, and then — ^he 
was no longer safe upon his native soil. 

" She must die I" said the unhappy man, with 
temble energy, as he paced his room, having left the 
pillow which no longer relieved his toil-worn body. 
Hour after hour, James Mordaunt waited for the 
coming day. And the day came ; but still the vision 
of Sarah Graham haunted an imagination heated 
almost to frenzy. She rose before him from her 
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conch of suffering, an avenging spectre. The long, 
blood-stained bandages surrounded her head, her 
glossy full curls no longer formed a dark back- 
ground, upon which to throw in relief the lustrous, 
soul-bearing eye. The skillful hand of a good Sama- 
ritan had carefully, but surely, shaved the proud 
locks from the sick girl's brow; and, ohl that pale 
and emaciated countenance ! How each deep line of 
suffering carries captive the belief of her hearers, as, 
with returning consciousness, the stricken girl whis- 
pers in their ears, bent close to catch each word, 
"James Mordaunt was my cowardly assailant." 
And, to that guilty soul the whisper is a knell of 
ruin, fearfully distinct; but now, returning night; 
and then returning day ; no relief I He has no need 
to send his messenger to the hospital, that he may 
learn the progress of her battle with death. The 
faithful chroniclers of each day's history of the nation 
did not exclude the cause of a friendless girl from 
their columns. Each day the eyes of a whole nation 
were directed to her case ; and say not that this 
watchful care failed to arouse the ambition of skillful 
surgeons and experienced nurses. Human sympathy 
may be strong, but human sympathy ever becomes 
stronger when an honorable ambition hands the 
wheel. While there are imitators of Our Lord and 
Master, there are none of His perfection. 

Two months after Sarah Graham first became an 
inmate of the New York Hospital, James Mordaunt 
was seated in his law office. Taking up a morning 
paper, he read as follows : 

"The young female at the New York Hospital, whose case has 
excited so much sympathy, we are happy to Icarn, is now pronounced 
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out of danger from ber woondB, bj tbe mttending physcians. Fears 
ar«, howeTer, entertained tbat she will not recover ber reason in 
aome years. WbUe the body has conqaered death, the struggle has 
been too seTere for reason to maintain its throne. The poor giil 
wanders in her niind« It is understood that, at iast, her fnends have 
fonnd her oat A Mrs. Louisa E. Graham, attracted by the published 
accounts of the affair, has found in this young female, an only daughter, 
Sarah E. Graham, who left her home, unknown to her mother, about 
eight yean since. This is the first trace the bereaved and deserted 
mother has received of her lost daughter. And now the daught^ 
knows not the mother. The case is a sad one. Mrs. Graham says 
she has always believed Sarah was enticed away by a young wood- 
chopper, at the time paying his attentions to her, but whom she has 
never seen since. Mrs. Graham then resided, and still reffldes at a 
small village in the State of Rhode Island. We have learned that 
she is very desirous that her daughter should have the benefit of 
treatment in the New York State Lunatic Asylum, at the city of 
Utica. Her means will not warrant the expense. It remains for a 
generous public to decide the matter. Contributions to the fund may 
be left at this office." 

James Mordaunt arose from his seat as he finished 
the reading of this article, and paced his office in 
deep thought. He felt that he had gained an exten- 
sion of time, like a man who has lifted his note with 
borrowed funds, and postponed the hour of the fatal 
protest. 

The fimds requisite for enabling Mrs. Graham to 
gratify her wish were handed in to her on the day- 
following the appeal for them. One prominent firm 
dispatched the following note to the editor : 

Nkw Tobx, 18—. 
, Esq., Editob or, etc., 

Deab sib : Ton are hereby authorized to draw on us at sight for 
any and all sums necessary to bear one yearns expenses of Sarah £. 
Graham, while undergoing treatment at the State Limatic Asylum, at 
Utica. 

Yours truly, 

Blodgett, JonNSTON, Hastings & Co. 
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xxxvn. 

Bell and Charger. 

"Good bye," said Mrs. Clara Griswold, as Bell 
Mortimer left the cabin of the Cayuga Lake steamer, 
which she had visited in company with her brother 
Frederick. 

Mrs. Griswold had been spending a few weeks 
with Bell at Aurora. To Clara the visit had proved 
a disappointment. Knowing that Bell Mortimer's 
happiness was locked within the iron bolts of a 
prison, she had felt that the pleasures of her visit 
would flow from sympathizing with her cousin. The 
result had proved a strange and wide contrast. We 
go back to the second day of her visit. It was a 
lovely morning in April. The sun was not yet 
above the eastern horizon. Two white horses, of 
almost matchless beauty, caparisoned with the trap- 
pings customary for ladies, were pawing the gravel 
walk within the yard, in front of Bell's home. The 
groom with difficulty restrained the impatient steeds. 
Soon the front door opened, and Bell Mortimer made 
her exit, her face radiant with smiles, and the rich 
color which health and the exercise of arranging her 
riding-habit had given. She was followed by her 
lovely cousin, Mrs. Griswold. 
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^^ James, how are the horses this morning f said 
BeU. 

" Perhaps, Miss Bell, you can howld Charger, but 
Misthress Clara had better take JoUj. He's the lad 
that will aise up a bit with those little white hands 
she owns. Whoa 1 Charger 1" 

James had no further time to talk, for the horses 
gave him trouble enough to keep them quiet. Bell, 
gracefully throwing her habit over her left arm, ran 
down upon the walk, and seized Charger by the 
bridle. 

"Good morning, Charger," said she, patting his 
gracefully curving neck. 

The noble animal quickly whirled his body in a 
half circle, and stood gazing intently for an instant 
at Bell, bending forwards both of his ears, and open- 
ing wide his nostrils. He then gave one or two 
slight tosses to his head, when Bell again addressed 
him: 

"Charger! what frightens you? Do you know 
Bell ?" Continuing to pat his neck, she began a soft, 
warbling sound. The hbi'se was evidently accus- 
tomed to this caress, for he immediately placed his 
head upon Bell's shoulder, enabling the fair girl to 
press her cheek softly against it. 

" There, my noble friend ; I thought you had not 
forgotten Bell." 

She then took a few oats from the groom, which 
the horse ate out of her hand. 

"Why, Bell Mortimer!" said Clara, "how dare 
you act so ? I should be afraid." 

" Charger is one of my best friends, Clara," replied 
Bell. "Fred says I have bestowed all my heart 
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upon liim. This is because I ai^ sure of his affec- 
tion. See how he loves me." 

Tying the bridle to the saddle, so that it did not 
impede the animal's movements, patting him upon 
his head, and repeating the soft warbling, which the 
horse no sooner heard than he began to evince his 
affection for her. Bell gave Charger his head, and 
walked backwards to the carriage-block near the path. 
Having gained the top of the block, she stood mo- 
tionless, with her eye fixed intently on the eye of the 
horse. Charger stood watching Bell with a most 
intense gaze, occasionally pawing the ground with his 
fore-foot, but not for an instant taking his eye from 
Bell's. She then clapped her hands twice together, 
and uttered the single word — 

" Charger !" 

The animal bounded towards her, and in two leaps 
was at the block, in proper position for Bell to mount. 
Before mounting, Bell untied her hat, and laid it 
upon the block. She then leaped into the saddle 
and rode up to Clara, who stood watching her pro- 
ceedings in perfect amazement. 

" Come, Clara," said Bell, " mount your horse, for 
we must away before Fred is up, or he will think his 
company an infallible necessity to prevent us from 
breaking our necks." 

" But, Bell, you are not going without your hat ?" 
said Clara ; and, gathering up her habit, she started 
to obtain it for her. 

As soon as Clara had gained a position between 
herself and the block. Bell patted Charger on the 
neck, and reaching her arm forwards with the large 
end of her whip, she pointed to the hat. 
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Charger instantly comprebended what was wanted 
of him, for, springing aeide and passing Clara, he 
seized the hat with his teeth. Shi&ing his head two 
or three times, he tamed aronnd and stood facing 
Clara. Bell then again commenced her soft warb- 
ling, caressing the horse at the same time. Charger, 
after one or two farther tosses of his head, bent his 
neck in a half-circle, and aUowed Bell to take the 
hat. At this instant, James Mordannt emerged from 
the path leading towards the house from one of the 
front gates. Clara was in the act of mounting when 
Mordaont addressed Bell. 

" That was a splendid feat. Miss Mortimer — none 
bat a fairj qaeen could subdue a horse to such per- 
fect obedience. You must possess some magical 
powers." 

" And let James Mordaunt beware how he excites 
their use to accomplish the ends of justice," replied 
Bell, directing her horse boldly towards the spot 
where Mordaunt stood, at the same time bending her 
gaze upon James, the groom. 

" James," continued she, " ring the front door-bell, 
and inform Mr. Mortimer, from me, that James Mor- 
daunt, Esq., of New York, is in waiting." Then 
turning to Mordaunt, she exclaimed : " Good morn- 
ing, sir. You will perceive I was about taking a 
ride. Come, Mrs. Griswold." 

Before Mordaunt could reply, both Bell and Clara 
were at the gate. Ere he could recall himself to 
counteract Bell's orders to the groom, the ladies 
were galloping merrily on the road. He had arrived 
at Aurora the night before, by the aid of a livery 
establishment obtained at Auburn. Having been 
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unable to gain a morning of sleep, lie had chosen an 
early walk. Arriving opposite Mr. Mortimer's resi- 
dence, he had distinguished Bell's voice, and deter- 
mined to surprise her. But for Bell's orders to the 
groom, no unpleasant consequences could have re- 
sulted. Now he was placed in a disagreeable posi- 
tion. The bell had been rung by the groom, and 
Bell's message delivered. In a few moments, word 
came from Mr. Mortimer that he would be down 
presently. Mordaunt, therefore, took possession of 
an iron seat near the front entrance, and began to 
study an address to Mr. Mortimer. 
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xxxvm. 

An Ante-Breakfast Ride — ^The Homestead of an American 

Statesman. 

The ride from Aurora to the city of Anbnm is 
full of interest. The road taken by Bell and Clara, 
for their horse-back excursion, leads east from Au- 
rora, by a long and very steep ascent. Nature has 
surrounded all of the inland waters in western New 
York with a high elevation of country. We say 
country, because the face of the surrounding lands 
is upon a general level with the ridge of the hills 
leading down to the lakes. Before they had reached 
the top of this ascent. Bell had succeeded in filling 
her cousin Clara with more spirit for real enjoyment 
than she had possessed since bidding her husband 
good bye at New York. Many a lazy chanticleer 
was aroused to produce his first crowing by Clara's 
merry ring of laughter, excited at Bell's wit, vented 
upon barnyards, trees, cows, farmhouses, sheep, 
etc., without mercy. And now, the young ladies are 
about to enter the city of Auburn by the principal 
road from the south. "Merrily they gallop over 
the stony street," passing a number of beautifully 
adorned residences, evincing alike the taste and 
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wealth of their #proprietors. Opposite a small 
park, Bell suddenly reined in her horse, allowing 
Clara, who had lagged somewhat behind, to come up. 
Together, they walked their horses past the park. 
A little in advance, upon their left, were several 
immense poplar trees, relics of that enterprise which 
characterized the early settlers of New York, who 
loved the scenes of the mother, country so well, 
that the forest trees of America became, to their 
taste, insignificant. Behind the poplar trees, and, 
commencing at the northeast comer of the little 
park, and running a long distance northerly, was 
a high lattice fence, painted green. Behind the 
whole length of this fence was a dense mass of 
noble shade-trees, the intervals between their stately 
trunks being sprinkled with fruit trees and rare 
shrubbery, forming a rural retreat impenetrable to 
the gaze of the passer-by. Standing nearer to the 
northern line of the copse-like retreat, arose a stately 
mansion of mason work. Here and there, a spot 
upon its front, a part of a shutter, a comer of the 
eaves, or a towering chimney were visible through 
the interstices of the waving verdure. Rising 
from the side-walk, upon a line with the fence 
and directly in front of the mansion, were erected 
two square stone columns, each supporting upon its 
top a crouching lion. Between the stone columns, 
which, evidently, have been erected to do duty as a 
support, as well as to serve as ornaments, was a 
large iron gate. Open it, reader I It has never 
been closed, by the hand which caused it first to 
swing upon its hinges, at any calls of benevolence, 
hospitality, or friendship. 
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Header, 7011 stand upon soil which will be hal- 
lowed ground. On the page of hifitoiy it will be 
known as the ^^ Homestead of an American States- 
man, Kew Yobk's Fatobitb Son." 
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Fort-Hill Cemetery—" Who is there to Mourn for Logan ?"— How to 
carry on a Correspondence with a Convict — ^Distant View of the Au- 
burn State Prison — ^Bell Mortimer in her Sanctum. 

" One — two — ^three — ^fonr — ^five — six," said Bell 
as she counted the strokes of the city clock. 
"Come, Clara, we must not stop here longer. 
That is a pleasant spot, and pleasant memories clus- 
ter there ; but — steady, Charger — steady^ sir." 

" Charger is as impatient as his mistress," said Clara. 

The ladies tightened the reins upon their horses, 
and soon turning the comer of South street, took their 
way up Genesee, the principal street of the city. 
MacAdam would be proud of his invention could he 
ride through the streets of the city of Auburn. None 
of the boulder-peaked pavements are there. Good 
macadamized roads have become t|ie fashion, and 
they ought never to be superseded in a country home 
like Auburn. 

The pace of the young ladies, as they passed up 
Genesee street,* would have done honor to aids upon 
the battle-field. Having arrived at Fort street, they 
moderated their speed to an ambling gait. 

" I wonder if the keeper will let us in without a 

ticket," said Clara. 

12 
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" Oh, yes,^' replied Bell ; " he is well known to me. 
His youngest baby was christened nnder my orders." 

They had arrived at the entrance to ^^ Fort Hfll 
Oemeteiy," a handsome lodge built with some pre- 
tension to taste, both in form and style. The keeper 
readily admitted them ; and npon learning that they 
had ridden from Anrora, he insisted npon their 
alighting, and partaking of some breakfast before 
visiting the cemetery. 

^^ 'So, indeed, Miss Bell, I won't take a no for an 
answer. Yon most dismount." 

Bell was in a perplexity ; ^^ she did not want any 
breakfast " — " couldn't eat a mouthful " — ^^ wasn't a 
bit tired " — ^^ really hadn't time to wait " — " must be at 
home by eight or nine o'clock " — '^ had left company 
there." This last excuse decided her. She lightly 
leaped from her saddle, politely requesting the 
keeper to assist CSara in dismounting. The picture 
of James Mordaunt in Aurora gave to the keeper an 
honor which would have been eagerly sought after by 
half the good housekeepers in " the loveliest village 
of the plain." 

If cleanliness, savouiy cooking, rich mocha coffee, 
a snow-white cloth, and a heart-felt welcome, are of 
any value, the young ladies did not waste their half 
hour. Bell declared she had not enjoyed a break- 
fast before in her whole existence. Of course she 
was extravagant in the expression ; but, kind reader. 
Bell Mortimer was an Afnericanj and^ such, had a 
right to use extravagant expressions. It is the nature 
of the American blood. 

The yaimg ladies (we have not forgotten that one 
is married), having again mounted their horses, bade 
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the kind-hearted keeper good bye, and started upon 
their visit to the cemetery. 

The first object of interest was a receiving-vault, 
built in the side of an immense hill, which rises to an 
elevation overlooking the tallest spire in the beautiful 
city which lies at its feet. Up this hill, by a serpen- 
tine carriage path, the ladies wended their way. 
Mount Auburn is the next object of interest. From 
this spot, the east view of the city of Auburn is ob- 
tained. East, northeast, north, northwest and west, 
the range of vision takes in homesteads, yards, gar- 
dens, and streets. The domes of the public buildings, 
with their metal coverings, reflect the bright sun's 
rays, awakening in the heart thoughts pure and holy. 
And towering in mid air, against the northern hori- 
zon, is " Copper John." And who is Copper John ? 
A faithful sentinel is Copper John. Many years 
have elapsed since, with shouldered musket, he took 
up his post upon the loftiest dome of the Auburn 
State Prison. Towering far above the highest wall 
of that immense structure, he has stood, ever faithful 
to his trust, grateful for the gentle summer breezes, or 
boldly laughing at the stormy passions of hoary winter. 
But, like a watchful sentinel, this time-server, as the 
young ladies court his nearer acquaintance through 
their pocket-telescope, returns all their advances 
with dignified silence. He has no moments to bestow 
upon fair hearts — a confirmed old bachelor is he, 
mindful that part of his duty is to set an example 
of integrity to all public servants. He remembers, 
too, the extensive interests over which he presides.* 

* " Copper Jolm," here made animate, is a metallic figure of a 
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And, from the pofiitioii occupied by the young ladies, 
the size, shape, and extent of the prison appear at a 
single glance. The beholder obtains a side view of 
the stracture from a distant point, oyerlooking the 
top of the walls, and taking in their whole extent. 
For the purpose of enjoying this view, the ladies had 
been obliged to leare their horses in the care of the 
lodge-keeper, who had accompanied them thus far 
into the cemetery for the purpose. The name, " Fort 
Hill Cemetery,^' is derived from the fact that, within 
the inclosure are the remains of an Indian fort, in 
such distinct preservation that its circumference may 
be easily traced. Upon a spot near the centre of the 
remains of the fort, a monument, between forty and 
fifty feet high, built of dark hewn stone, has been 
erected, linking the primitive race which roamed the 
American forests, mighty hunters of the wilderness, 
with the white man, " who has claimed the soil for 
an inheritance." It bears this inscription : 

"Who is there to mouen foe Logan?" 

" Clara," said Bell, " we must cut short our visit 
here this morning. It will not accord with home 
matters if we loiter much longer." 

" I am willing to say good bye to the cemetery," 
answered Clara, " for, really. Bell, you have chatted 
me into a state of mind bordering upon anything but 
seriousness appropriate for this place." 

" K that remark is true, I take no blame to myself," 
said Bell, " because you have laughed more heartily 

soldier, with shouldered musket, placed as an ornament upon the cen- 
tral and most elevated dome of the prison* 
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than at any time in your previous history. * Charger ' 
and 'Jolly' both act as if they were ashamed of us. 
They are quiet as deacons handing around the contri- 
bution plate ; but for me to follow the example set 
by our ponies, would-be rank hypocrisy.'^ 

" Don't you do it, then, Bell ; you never could act 
contrary to your real feelings. I vote for home." 

" And I," said Bell. 

The young ladies, thereupon, began to retrace their 
steps. After reaching Genesee street, much to Clara's 
surprise. Bell turned north into a by-street. 

"It will never do for us to promenade Genesee 
street at this hour," remarked Bell. " We shall be 
unable to leave Auburn for a week." 

" We can tie on our veils," suggested Clara. 

"The horses are as well and better known than 
their riders," responded Bell. 

At this instant a gentleman endeavored to hail 
Miss Mortimer. But she was suddenly very deaf, 
tod "Charger" became wonderfully active, bounding 
forwards at a racing pace. After leading Clara 
through several of the by-streets of the city. Bell 
entered again upon one of the main streets. 

"Clara," said she, "I must make a short call at 
that house to the right. You can be a good girl, and 
wait for me." 

" Certainly, Bell, I will do so," replied her cousin ; 
" but ' Charger ' will give you trouble ?" 

"Not in the least. I never tie him. He would 
break his halter, and come to me, if I should sing to 
him," said Bell, as she leaped from her saddle. 

Throwing the bridle over the saddle, Bell patted 
Charger upon the neck for an instant, and left him. 
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ELaving reached the door steps of a neat but unpre- 
tending residence, she pulled the belL 

«Is the Rev. Mr. W at home?" asked she 

of a beautiful little girl who answered the 8uni> 
mons. 

'*Ye8, ma'am! Uncle's home! Til go and call 
him." And away she tripped to do so, and Bell 
overheard her speaking in rapid tones, almost out of 
breath I 

" Uncle ! the pretty lady's come again. She's in 
the hall— in the hall " 

" Yes, dear 1 Not quite so loud," replied her unde, 
as he lifted his little niece from the floor, and gave 
her a kiss of affection and pride. 

"Grood morning, my dear Miss Mortimer!" said 
the kind-hearted clergyman. " I am very happy to 
see you. You will not be disappointed. !May I 
compliment you upon your bloom SI" 

" Certainly, if I deserve it," said Bell ! "I am not 
afraid that I shall grow vain under compliments from 
one who is so kind and faithful in laying bare my 
faults." 

But the good man did not apparently hear this 
tribute to his worth ; he was very busy, endeavoring 
to find the key to his secretary. It was soon ob- 
tained, and the secretary duly opened. From a little 
drawer he took a letter, the thickness of which gave 
evidence that its contents were somewhat lengthy. 
This letter he handed to Bell. 

"Thank you, dear sir," said Bell, "I can never 
repay this kindness." 

" My duty requires me to perform all I have for 
you, Miss Mortimer, and, consequently, I am not 
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entitled even to your thanks. Have you any com- 
munication in return ?" 

"Yes, sir," said Bell, handing the clergyman a 
letter. 

"I can truly say, Miss Mortimer, that the privi- 
lege of being the medium of your correspondence 
with George Melville is one of the greatest pleasures 
I derive from my office, for I have not a remaining 
doubt that he is the victim of a wicked plot." 

These words were like sweet music to Bell. Never 
before had the worthy clergyman expressed his 
thoughts on the subject. Bell had received through 
him, many letters from, and sent many letters to, 
George Melville. This correspondence she had con- 
ducted so secretly, that not even her brother Fre- 
derick knew of it. Soon after Melville^s incarcera- 
tion. Bell had learned that the usual medium by 
which to send letters to convicts is through the 
chaplain of the prison; this officer being required 
to acquaint himself with the contents of all letters 
for convicts, and use his own discretion in regard to 
their delivery. Bell had made occasional calls upon 
the chaplain, but, usually, that officer had taken his 
own conveyance, and made Aurora a visit whenever 
he had letters for Bell. The ride was a pleasure, 
and, certainly, the happiness conferred upon Bell 
more than repaid the good man, had he not found, 
in. addition, that all such attentions were like "bread 
cast upon the waters." 

We cannot follow the fair equestrians on their re- 
turn to Aurora. Their arrival was a matter of no 
consequencef except to themselves, for Bell found 
her liome deserted. A little note from her father in- 
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formed her that he would be absent for a week or 
more ; that he was obliged to take Frederick away 
also. Mrs. Mortimer had gone to spend the day 
with a lady friend. 

" Clara, coz, we are monarchs of all we survey for 
at least one week," said Bell, tossing her father's note 
upon the table. ^' Father has deserted us for a week, 
and pressed Fred into his service. Mother has got 
on one of her visiting fits, and will expect us not to 
give her any trouble. I am glad of it : she has been 
growing sedate for a month past. A few visits with 
her old friends will bring back the smiles." 

" I can get along very well to-day," replied Clara ; 
" the ride has been too long, and I must pay the pen- 
alty by taking some rest." 

" By keeping up the same exercise for a few weeks 
you would become another being, Clara," ' replied 
Bell. " I shall prescribe twenty miles horse-back ride 
per diem; half at a canter, a quarter at a walk, and 
the balance at a trot. You will then be in condition 
to return to New York and make a sensation. You 
New Yorkers fondly imagine that a railroad trip into 
the country; a peep from a carriage at the green 
fields ; by extra effort, one glance at the rising sun ; 
three or four morning tasks at swallowing a half- 
dozen glasses of Congress water at a fountain ; a pic- 
nic ; a few walks in the woods, and, by ext/raordma/ry 
exertion, two or three miles on horse-back ; that this 
catalogue of labors will restore the bloom sacrificed 
to a winter's campaign of city life." 

"You have given me thirty miles for the first dose, 
Bell ; and as I am decidedly fatigued, you must 
allow me to " 
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"Go and rest yourself, Clara, coz? Of course I 
allow it," interrupted Bell. 

Bell was quite willing to make this concession, for 
just then a letter needed her attention; and experi- 
ence had taught her that its perusal would occupy 
considerable time. Clara's desire for rest accorded 
well, therefore, with BeU's wish to read her letter." 

"Bess, I do not desire to be interrupted for a 
couple of hours," said Bell. 

"Yes, Miss BeU; you's engaged; please call agin. 
I knows." 

" That is right, Bess ; be sure and say I am en- 
gaged if there are visitors." 

BeU retired to a small room on the second floor, 
which she had appropriated to her own use. Closing 
the door, and turniug the key in the lock, she seated 
herself in a large arm-chair. Taking George Mel- 
ville's letter, she broke the seal. Before commencing 
its perusal, she turned her eye towards heaven. A 
solemn earnestness took possession of her features. 
Slowly the hand which held the letter was placed 
upon the arm of the chair. The eyelids closed ; the 
rich color of the morning was gone, and a pale white- 
ness gradually spread over her face ; the head was 
bent forward, imtil it rested upon the imoccupied 
hand, which had slowly risen for its support ; the 
lips occasionally moved, and a nervousness caused 
the muscles of the face at intervals to make quick 
and short vibrations. But these soon ceased. A 
tear-drop nioistened the pale cheek. Thought was 
too intensely at work for the lovely weeper to heed 
it. She was in the solitude devoted to her by a 
father's care, and there her tears were sacred. Be- 
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fore its companion conld follow, a gentle blush 
kindled upon her cheek, and a smile of contentment 
joined the lonely drop. And what caused these 
changes of countenance ? During this short period 
of thought, Bell Mortimer had seen the repulsive 
surroundings of a prison, against which the noble 
heart which held her love, patiently, but bravely, 
contended, as the felon should; and then the tear- 
drop was bom! But again her bouI had risen beyond 
this world in holy prayer. By Him, the beloved of 
her youth was restored to her side, and then came 
back the smile of hope. And now she pressed the 
letter to her lips and began to trace its cpntents. 

" Bell, thou hast a true and noble heart. May it 
be unto thee according to thy wish !" 

Would the reader peruse the letter of affection? 
or, with us, would he not rather leave the generous 
girl to enjoy her solitude ? 
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XL. 



A Change in the progress of events foreshadowed — ^Exercise of Wits 
— ^The Statesman proves too much for the Lawyer. 

" James H. Griswold has paid up all his debts at 
the rate of one hundred cents on the dollar," said a 
New York merchant to William Hastings, as they 
were taking a lunch together in one of the thousand 
dining saloons of Gotham, so convenient to the hun- 
gry man who has a pressure of business on hand. 

"Yes; and now his credit will be better than 
ever," replied Hastings. 

"It ought to! it ought to I But have you had 
time to look at the morning papers ?" 

" No," said Hastings. " Is there anything very im- 
portant ? I read over the business paragraphs." 

" James Mordaunt, Esq., a Wall street lawyer, has 
been arrested in one of the western cities. It is in 
the telegraphic news. That's all my paper says ; but 
I've heard a rumor that he is implicated in a murder." 

This announcement produced no visible effect 
upon Mr. Hastings. Had he chosen, he might have 
given his acquaintance the whole particulars of the 
arrest; but, instead, he evinced a most unusual 
anxiety lest the waiter should provide him his roast 
beef too well done. 
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^^ Eare, sir ! rare 1 I shall have no patience with 
you if you don't bring it rare." 

"Do you know Mordaunt, Mr. Hastings?" pur- 
sued the merchant. 

" Oh yes ! He lives in Fifth Avenue. Is a man 
of great ability. Know him well." 

When Mr. Mortimer received the word from BeU 
that James Mordaunt, Esq., was in waiting, he had 
not yet arisen from his bed. It was a matter of no 
small anxiety to divine the object which caused 
Mordaunfs visit at so early an hour. He looked out 
and saw BeU and Clara, as they were disappearing 
at some distance down the road. He also saw that 
it wanted some time yet of sunrise. The more he 
thought, the more Mordaimt's extraordinarily early 
call perplexed him. Could it be that Mordaunt had 
become acquainted with any of his operations 
against him? Under ordinary circumstances, he 
would not have left his room, at such an hour, even 
upon the call of James Mordaunt ; but now the 
summons was from Bell. The servant had not 
merely informed him that Mordaunt was in waiting; 
but that BeU had ordered the message to be de- 
Uvered. 

"Good morning, Mr. Mordaunt I You are an 
early riser," said Mr. Mortimer, as he came out 
upon the front steps. "When did you arrive at 
Aurora ? Walk in, sir ; the morning air is chiUy." 

" Yes, sir, I am an early riser, for this morning, 
at least ; but I am very sorry to be even the inno- 
cent cause of placing you on a pa/r with me in the 
matter." 

" Well, sir, it is rather early for me ; but I find. 
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usually, that half the battle consistfl in the effort 
necessary to overcome sleep. Once wide awake, the 
desire to sleep longer departs." 

" But Mr. Mortimer," said Mordaunt, " you have 
not given me the opportunity to explain the cause of 
this early call upon you." 

"Time enough for that, sir. We have literally 
the whole day before us, for the sun is not yet above 
the horizon," replied Mr. Mortimer. 

Although this remark was made in a polite and 
gentlemanly tone, still it left Mordaunt in consider- 
able doubt as to his position with Mr. Mortimer. 
He had last parted with Mr. Mortimer a warm friend. 
His present visit to Aurora was planned for the pur- 
pose of learning whether those friendly relations had 
undergone any change. George Melville had been 
a convict in tlie Auburn State Prison nearly two 
years. During that time, Mordaunt had never neg- 
lected an opportunity to do Mr. Mortimer favors. 
His position with Bell, he had learned, in a way that 
aroused the deepest revenge of his base heart. 
Bell's, literally, cavalier treatment left him in no 
doubt as to her sentiments. Her remark, also, was 
a warning to him. It contained a threat; and, to 
his experience, that threat was a key to Bell's 
thoughts. He was satisfied she suspected his agency 
in Melville's trial and conviction. He argued like 
this: "K she has such suspicions, they have been 
planted by some other person. Who could that be ? 
and how had they arisen?" These questions an- 
noyed Mordaunt. Again and again he asked him- 
self, " Atyi I suspected of Melville's imprisonment ?" 
Without answering the question, he said to himself — 
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^^ Lot it be 80. If the suspicions are strong, I can 
never marry Bell Mortimer ; but I can show her and 
her father that it had been best not to cross James 
Mordamit's path." 

While Mordannt was conversing with Mr. Mor- 
timer, he was silently laying a plan to rain him. 
He detennined to corrupt him in his official position, 
as a member of the United States Congress, anr* 
then, without his own agency being seen or known, 
to expose and degrade him before the nation. 

And what was passing in the mind of Mr. Mor- 
timer, as, gazing upon the poUte and smooth- 
tongued villain, he forced himself to exercise the 
duty of a host ? The following was Mr. Mortimer's 
thought : 

" Young man, you would not rest so smilingly, if 
aware of the axe which justice holds over your head." 

Mordaimt, after explaining to Mr. .Mortimer that 
Bell, and not he, had aroused him from sleep, arose to 
return to his hotel, declining an invitation to remain 
for breakfast. 

"I will bid you good bye, Mr. Mortimer, until 
after the morning meal; then, I will return and 
transact some business with you, which is the reason 
of my visit to Aurora." 

Mr. Mortimer bade him good morning, saying 
that he should hold himself disengaged on his 
account. As Mordaunt left the house, Mr. Mortimer 
started for a walk over his grounds which were 
extensive. He had proceeded but a few rods, when 
he was accosted by a plainly dressed, but intelligent- 
looking man, who had entered the premises for the 
purpose of meeting him. 
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" Do I address Honorable B. F. Mortimer ?" said 
the man, politely touching his hat. 

"That sir, is my name — can I be of service to 
you ?" 

"I am the bearer of this note, which has your 
address; I will request you to read it," said the man, 
at the same time handing Mr. Mortimer an unsealed 
letter. 

Mr. Mortimer opened it and read as follows : 



" OrriOB Ceisr of Fougs, ) 
Nkw Yobk, — - 18, — . J 

"JSTow. B, F. M&rtimer, 

" Sir : 

** The bearer (Mr. Patrick E. Doyl) has a warrant for the arrest 

of James Mordaunt ; he has my orders to advise with you in regard 

to the arrest. I need say no more. 

" Your obedient servant, 

" M ^1." 



"Mr. Doyl, please walk into the house; I am 
happy, sir, to see that even so early a riser as the 
distinguished New York lawyer, does not find you 
unprepared for him, in case of emergency." 

This quick appreciation of his faithfulness, at once 
inspired Mr. Doyl, who was no less than a deputy 
sheriff from New York City, with high regard for 
Mr. Mortimer. He saw with the quick perception 
of one skilled in a knowledge of men, that he was 
in the presence of a practical, far-seeing, bold and 
honest man. And such was Mr. Mortimer, whom 
James Mordaunt had now set out to ruin. Was he 
to succeed ? 

"Mr. Doyl, be seated; the matter in hand re- 
quires a little consideration," said Mr. Mortimer, as 
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they entered his libraiy. "When did yon leave 
New York r 

" I left the evening of the 6th," was the reply. 

" Why, that is four days since," said Mr. Morti- 
mer, evincing snrprise at Mr. Doyl's answer. 

" Yes, sir 1 four days since ; the fox I have been 

tracking has been to the city of U . He there 

showed that he can assume as many phases of person 

as snits him. He stopped at B ^'s hotel ; I set a 

night and day watch npon him. At nine o'clock on 
the 7th, he left his room, as hale and hearty-looking 
a priest of Biity years' experience, as ever fought 
against the Pope. This time I was a butcher. He 
left the house, and entering a liveiy stable, ordered 
a horse and buggy, saying he wished to visit the 
Lunatic Asylum. It wouldn't do for a butcher to go 
to the Lunatic Asylum — he ought to be killing beef. 
So I just changed into a fine-looking farmer, ordered 
another horse and buggy, and, with my wife along, 
was the most curious visitor the asylum had seen for 
a month. When I asked the doctor to show me 
around, I offered to pay, and took out of my pocket 
a hand heaped full of gold. This little dust threw 
dust into the doctor's eyes, and he became as polite 
and attentive to me and Molly as a politician." 

" But, Mr. Doyl, how did you get a wife ?" asked 
Mr. Mortimer. 

" Manufactured her to order out of Jimmy Dady. 
He can make a good-looking wife in fifteen minutes. 
He's rather bashful, true — ^keeps his veil down when 
anybody's in sight. But, for a foot and ankle, and a 
pretty hand, he can't be excelled. My wife, that 
morning, had a sympathizing soul. Oh, dear, how 
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she did take on I It almost makes a fool of me to 
think of it." 

" How so ?" asked Mr. Mortimer, now very much 
amused, as well as interested in Doyl's visit to the 
Asylum. 

"Why, as we were walking through some of 
the wards, we came to the room which Sarah E. 
Graham occupied. You remember that unfortunate 
girl." 

" Perfectly well, sir," replied Mr. Mortimer. 

"Who should be in the room with her," continued 
Doyl, " but the priest. He was trying the tears of 
sympathy on the poor girl, at a great rate. My wife 
immediately went up to the priest, and, in a splendid 
woman's, voice, sobbing imder her veil, asked him if 
he wouldn't have prayers for the poor girl. If the 
rascal didn't actually oblige her I He commenced a 
prayer which would have passed muster anywhere. 
But my wife did take on so ! — she put in amens at a 
great rate. When this farce was through with, and 
while the doctor was telling the priest what a sooth- 
ing effect prayer seemed to have on Sarah, I ap- 
proached the poor maniac, and, taking her by the 
hand, spoke kindly. Then bending down, I whis- 
pered in her ear the words 'James Mordaunt.' I 
had kept my eye fixed upon Sarah's, to note the 
result." 

"And what was it?" said Mr. Mortimer, almost 
stopping his breath to catch Doyl's next words. 

"Just what I expected, from the extraordinary 
effort Mordaunt had taken to visit her in a disguise," 
replied Doyl. 

" How did she act ?" asked Mr. Mortimer. 
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^' She looked at me an instant, with* a steady but 
donbtful gaze. Then raising her hand, widi one 
finger extended, she pointed at the priest, and 
spoke: 

^^ ^Ko, sir ! jou are not James Mordannt. There is 
James Mordannt. He has grown old. Where am 
I ? What is the matter with me V 

'^Hearing these sentences, the doctor, who had 
accompanied us, immediately ordered the room to be 
cleared, himself remaining with Sarah." 

" And did yon watch the effect of her words on 
Mordannt ?" asked Mr. Mortimer. 

'^ I turned to him the instant she began to point at 
him. He started, bnt only for a single instant. The 
next, he wore the same expression of conntenance, 
looking upon Sarah with a sad and sympathizing 
gaze. He is the most skillfal actor I ever tracked. 
He may be able to get around me ; but if he beats 
Jimmy Dady, I'll give up tracking scoundrels. Last 
night, after we arrived at the hotel, Jimmy actually 
begged a two-shilling bit from him, m the character 
of an old woman. This morning, when he got up 
for a walk, he got a sixpence from him for blacking 
his boots, which the porter blacked." 

" Mr. Doyl, you will get your promotion if this 
matter shall result in obtaining James Mordaunt's 
conviction," said Mr. Mortimer. * 

" According to my orders, I am to take your ad- 
vice in regard to the arrest. I report myself to you, 
therefore, Mr. Mortimer, and am ready to act accord- 
ing to your directions." 

"That means, Mr. Doyl, do I think it time to 
make the arrest ? The chief of police, in your city, 
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promised not to arrest Mordaunt until lie had my 
advice, unless it became an imperative duty. My 
orders are as follows : Send Dady to Auburn. Or- 
der him to telegraph Chief M ^1 to be in Utica on 

the 12th. Mordaunt will be here to-day. Follow him 
here. You can enter the house by the side-door. 
This will enable you not to lose sight of him. He 
will, doubtless, letum to New York to-morrow. If 
he should do so, arrest him at Utica. If he should 
not take to-morrow's train for the East, arrest him in 
Auburn. I shall accompany you to Utica." 

At about nine o'clock, Mordaunt returned to Mr. 
Mortimer's residence. He could detect no change in 
the manner of his reception. AU was the cordiality 
of true hospitality. Mordaunt gradually turned the 
conversation upon Bell. His object was merely to 
test Mr. Mortimer's esteem and friendship. Had it 
not been that the mind he now played with was 
equal to his own, this feint would have unmasked 
Mr. Mortimer's real sentiments. But, even on this 
subject, Mordaunt could detect no change in the 
regard shown him. If there was any perceptible 
difference, it consisted in the exhibition of a warmer 
esteem for him, and a firmer determination to bring 
about the marriage. The world will call this dis- 
simulation. So we name it. Mr. Mortimer knew 
the man he dealt with, and resolved to meet him at 
his own game. Mordaunt had calculated badly 
when he informed Mr. Mortimer that the object of 
his visit at Aurora was connected solely with matters 
of business. The business was important, but it 
could have been accomplished without the trouble 
of a trip to Aurora. 
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<<I am tired of city life, Mr. Mortimer," said Mar- 
daimty as he was about taking his departure. '^ This 
trip to Aurora has been full of pleasure. Ere long, 
I shall adopt your plan for a home." 

'^ Capital ! capital, Mr. Mordaunt I Gome to Au- 
rora. Kothing equal to it in the £mpire State," said 
Mr. Mortimer. 

^^Is there land enough for new-eomers?" asked 
Mordaunt. 

"Plenty, sir," replied Mr. Mortimer. "I may 
have an opportunity, as well as a strong desire, to 
select a habitation for you yet." 

"I can rely on your advice with perfect safety, 
sir," replied Mordaunt, completely deceived in his 
estimate of Mr. Mortimer's real sentiments towards 
him. 

" You can, sir 1 you can ! I should not forget my 
own interest in making the selection. My daughter's 
happiness would be at stake, as well as your com- 
fort. Depend upon it, I shall yet have a hand in 
arranging your home. Bell wUl soon do as I wish. 
We already agree better than heretofore." 

For an instant, Mordaunt suspected the truth, as 
this last remark fell from Mr. Mortimer. He re- 
called Bell's threat, and asked himself whether there 
might not be a double meaning attached to the 
words. The next remark, however, dissipated his 
suspicion. 

" Bell scarcely ever alludes to George Melville in 
my presence. She always has a kind word for me 
when I speak of you," continued Mr. Mortimer. 

Mordaunt was now satisfied that Mr. Mortimer 
was only blind to Bell's real intentions; that Bell 
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did not make him a partner in her thonghte, and 
that he himself was farther than ever from obtaining 
the hand of Bell Mortimer. Again he resolved to 
humble Bell Mortimer by filching her father's good 
name. 
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XLL 

An Alunnus of Hamilton College, noietu voleru, becomes a SkiUfiil 

Hechamc. 

^' Johnson, how about the bullet-machine ! does it 
work this morning?" 

" No, sip ; one of the dies has given out. Melville 
is making a new one." 

" Get it in order by morning. We shall have a 
number of gentlemen in to-morrow to see it operate." 

This conversation occurred between the contrac- 
tor of the machincHshop in the Auburn State 
Prison, and a convict, the assistant-foreman of the 
shop. 

The contractor passed along, giving directions to 
several of the convicts in regard to their work. It was 
evident to the beholder, that the contractor was a 
popnlar man among ihe convicts, for he invariably 
received a smile from each one addressed. 

"MelviUe, how long will you be finishing that 
die!" 

"I can't say, sir; not a great while," replied 
Melville. 

The contractor beckoned to Johnson, who ap- 
proached. 

" Mr. Johnson, can you give that die to another 
hand ?" asked the contractor. 
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"Certainly, sir; but it requires a skillful work- 



man." 



" Have you time to finish it yourself?" 

Johnson thought a moment, scratched his head 
with one hand, while in the other he held a large bar 
of iron. 

" I can, if some one will look to Barker for me," at 
length Johnson replied. 

"He^B the new hand at the turning-lathe, I be- 
lieve,!' said the contractor. 

" Yes, sir," replied Johnson. 

" I will supply your place there, Johnson, if you 
wiU finish the die," continued the contractor. 

" Very well, sir," replied Johnson. 

"MelviUe," continued the contractor, "I want 
you to draw a draft for a new steam-engine. I 
have an order, directing me to make the most 
powerful engine I can for a particular space. There 
is only a certain amount of room to be occupied, 
boiler, engine, and all. I have made a draught, 
but am satisfied it is not right. You'll find 
mine on the desk. There is an engine there now 
in operation, and this is designed to supply its 
place." 

Melville laid down his tools, which were imme- 
diately resumed by Johnson. Going to a kid, he 
washed his hands and set about drawing the plan. The 
problem would be of little difficulty in a case where 
the engine required was one of small power. But in 
this case, an awkward shape to the boiler, the great- 
est possible power, consistent with safety, and con- 
venience for the firemen in feeding and keeping the 
engine in order, were the difficulties to be overcome. 
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The machineiy dependent npon this en^e for power 
was connected with one of the largest factories in the 
State of New York. Two engines had been made 
for the pnrposOy and both failed in reaching the 
required power. It became a question with the 
company whether they should be obliged to mar the 
beauly and symmetry of the plan npon which their 
factory had been buUt by tearing away the outside 
wall and extending the engine-room, or solving the 
problem affirmatively, whether an engine, adequate 
to their wants, could be constructed, which their 
engine-room, as it was, would contain. The contrac- 
tor had received a conditional order. The company 
would not bind themselves to take the engine unless 
it answered their purpose. The power necessary to 
run the machinery, of course, was among the quali- 
ties required. 

The contractor, having set Melville at work upon 
the problem, was suddenly called away from Auburn. 
He did not return under several days. Melville 
made out three plans, each upon different bases, 
either one of which, on paper, answered the problem 
satisfactorily. One of the plans, however, was so 
clearly the best, that he destroyed the others. He 
gained by the reserved plan about a quarter more 
power than would ever be needed. This multiplied 
the chances of safety by as much as it lessened the 
texpansive force of steam required in the boiler to 
the square inch. 

When the contractor returned, the first matter 
which occupied his attention was this plan. Melville 
was busily engaged finishing an intricate piece of 
work, when the contractor entered the shop. 
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" Melville," said he, " did you succeed with that 
problem I gave you the other day ?" 

" I think 80, Bir," replied Melville. 

" Let me see your work," continued the con- 
tractor. 

Melville went to the keeper's* desk, and asked 
him for his plan. 

The contractor examined it attentively for some 
time. He then asked several questions, all of which 
were answered satisfactorily by Melville. 

" Very well, sir ; I believe you've hit it," said the 
contractor. " You gain a quarter more power than 
necessary. My plan gains but one-sixteenth, except 
by increasing the pressure. It is something of a 
trick to build that engine, Melville. 

" I know that, sir ; but I can do it." 

'' You shall have the privilege of trying it, then, 
Melville. You shall boss the job throughout. I'll 
write to-day, accepting the conditions of the order. 
Go and ask Johnson to come here, if he is not too 
busy." 

"Johnson," said the contractor, addressing the 
assistant-foreman, "I wish Melville to superintend 
the construction of that engine. Give him all the 
assistance he shall require, and let me have the 
engine in running order as soon as possible." 

" Yes, sir," said the foreman. 

* We should here inform the reader, that every workshop in 
the Auburn State Prison has one, two, or three keepers, according to 
its extent, who are responsible to the agent or principal keeper for 
the good conduct of the convicts. They are in the employ of the 
State. Through them all discipline is administered. The contractors 
have no power whatever to rule the men, except through the keepers. 

13 
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A Bay of Hope. 

Thb day subsequent to the events detailed in the 
last chapter was Tuesday. A more lovely morning 
could scarcely have been planned, except by the 
Great Medianic. It was about nine o'clock. George 
Melville had commenced his preparations for con- 
structing one of the largest steam-engines, as well as 
one most difficult to build, which had ever been 
manufactured in the prison. The contractor had 
determined to leave Melville entirely to his own judg- 
ment, knowing him so well, that in any matters about 
which he was uncertain, he would obtain all the inlbr^ 
mation necessary to complete success. During the 
two years Melville had been in the prison, he had 
evinced a most extraordinary aptitude for mechanics^ 
He was now a skillful workman in the machine shop, 
and had shown himself to be a master of the laws 
which govern the construction of machinery. He 
was considered the greatest genius in a shop of over 
one hundred workmen. There were many who ex- 
celled him in executing a piece of work, but he stood 
alone, and far in advance, as an originator and 
inventor. As he was about to consult Johnson the 
assistant foreman of the shop, in regard to what men 
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he had better place upon the new engine, he was 
sent for to come to the keeper's desk. 

"Melville," said the keeper, "you are wanted 
in the clerk's office. Gto up and see what it is 
for." 

Melville immediately obeyed the order. When 
he got to the " keeper's-hall," he was met by the 
Captain of the Wards. 

" Melville," said the captain, " follow me." 

The captain led him through the south door of the 
keeper's hall into the same apartment where first he 
had changed his citizen's dress for the uniform of the 
prison. Taking an ordinary suit of black clothes, he 
ordered MelviUe to put them on. MelviUe looked 
up in astonishment. 

" Put them on, Melville," repeated the captain. 

" Am I pardoned ?" asked Melville. 

"•I shouldn't wonder," said the captain. " You'll 
learn all about it in the clerk's office." 

Melville was soon arrayed once more in the garb 
of a citizen. The clothes were not equal to the suit 
he had brought to the prison ; but he did not stop to 
criticise them. Following the captain, he soon 
entered the clerk's office. The first to greet him 
there was Hon. B. F. Mortimer. 

" George," said Mr. Mortimer, as a tear gathered 
in his eye, " you have been here long enough." 

Melville was unable to speak. He gazed upon Mr. 
Mortimer with a look of intense anguish, holding his 
hand as if in a vice. Then looking from Mr. Morti- 
mer, his eye rested upon Frederick Mortimer, and 
by his side stood Melville's father. Dropping Mr. 
Mortimer's hand, he threw himself into his father's 
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arms and wept upon liis bosom. The strong man 
wept. Then seating himself in a chair, he bowed 
his head iii>on his breast. Even tears had not brought 
relief to the wonnded sonL George Melville needed 
no explanations to miravel the mystery of this pro- 
ceeding. He read that he was pardoned. He also 
read far, far into the future. Forever before his eye, 
in clear and ineffaceable characters, arose the black 
stain upon his forehead — 

" TOIT HAVE BEEN TWO YEABS A CONVICT." 

Not an eye in that room was dry — not a heart 
there but fully appreciated the thoughts which had 
unmanned the hitherto proud and lofty spirit. 

^^ He has set an example of obedience and industry 
which will be remembered in the prison for years," 
said the clerk. 

Melville arose. He endeavored to look his friends 
in the eye. The effort was too much for him. Once 
more he sought his father's eye, and there the respon- 
sive love which met his gaze, subdued somewhat the 
wild current which oppressed him. 

" George," said his father, " bid these gendemen 
good bye. They are all your warm friends. The 
carriage waits to convey you to your mother and 
sister." 

Mr. Mortimer, taking Melville's hand, bent his 
head and whispered in his ear — 

" George, Bell is waiting for you." 

The pressure which Mr. Mortimer received from 
Melville, and the look of subdued earnestness almost 
unmanned him. 
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Many years after this event, Mr. Mortimer declared 
that the most unhappy moment in his existence, he 
had endured when in vain he tried to heal the noble 
spirit so deeply wounded by the uncertain necessity 
of. human justice. But George Melville saw that 
his friends were beginning to suffer equally with 
himself. Aroused by a sense of duty to them, he 
approached the officers of the prison present, and 
gave to each a wgrd of kind remembrance. As he 
grasped the hand of the clerk, his eye kindled with 
a brighter lustre. 

" But for you, my friend," said Melville, "I should 
have been condemned to a life of misery indeed for 
the past two years. To you, I am indebted for all I 
have acquired in the noble employments of the 
mechanic." 

This remark was literally true. It will be remem- 
bered, that Melville, on entering the prison, had been 
assigned a place in the hospital. Such a disposition, 
it is difficult for a convict to change. At Melville's 
request, the clerk had retained him, contrary to 
orders, in the machine shop, thereby making himself 
liable to a reprimand. 

But we must not detain Melville from the friends 
who are anxiously awaiting his arrival at the hotel. 
The ponderous gate of the main entrance to the prison 
stands open. George Melville, leaning upon the arm 
of Frederick Mortimer, walks forth once more a free 
man, restored to his full citizenship by virtue of the 
gubernatorial authority exercised at the will of a 
sovereign people. The Sovereigns of the American 
Republic, who know how to mete out swift justice 
when it is due, are also quick to allay and avert the 
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consequences of an nnjnst doom. Let the record of 
pardons in Kew Tork State alone attest the trath of 
this assertion. Ko conntry on earth can show such a 
clear record of pardons, granted npon good canse 
shown, as can the United States of America. If, 
occasionally, a rascal is restored to citizenship throngh 
nnmerited sympathy, avarice, or falsehood, no mat- 
ter ; the American people, notwithstanding, will be 
nnited in the sentiment, let the pardoning power 
remain, a monument of American mercy in pnrsidt 
of justice. 

A carriage was in waiting. George did not seem 
disposed to enter it With his usually quick percep- 
tion, Mr. Mortimer divined Melville's wish. Ad- 
dressing George, he said : 

"Would you not prefer a walk with Frederick? 
Yonr father and I wiU go in advance, and prepare 
the way for you." 

"Thank you, Mr. Mortimer. I have no objections 
to your suggestion," replied George. 

This plan was adojyted. 

During the walk, Frederick Mortimer gave George 
a history of the pardon ; how it had been obtained, 
and the new testimony which had gradually come to 
light. The subject was sufficiently rich in material 
for many such walks; therefore, long before Fre- 
derick had detailed all that had been done to insure 
success, they arrived at the hotel. 

" You have a room for me, Fred ?" said George. 

"Certainly; and an entire wardrobe. While ar- 
ranging it for you I was sorely tempted to palm mine 
off on you, and appropriate yours for myself," replied 
Frederick. 
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^^In that case, I slionld not have allowed you a 
choice between my wardrobes," replied George, 

" How so ?" asked Fred. • 

" The appropriation of what did not belong to you, 
would have given you a clear title to an interest in the 
wardrobe I have used during the past two years," 
said George, his face wearing a faint smile, the first 
since he had learned of his pardon. 

" Good ! Capital ! George, I have a hope for you 
yet. One or two sallies like that will bring back 
George Melville I used to know. You dare not wear 
that solemn face when you meet Bell. She shall 
consign you to a hermitage, if you do ; at all events, 
it shall not be wasted on her." 

But Frederick soon saw that the iron had entered 
Melville's soul too deeply to be withdrawn suddenly, 
George essayed another smile, but its glimmering 
was short-lived, vanishing into the shade of intense 
thought, which Frederick did not again venture to 
interrupt until they had reached the room appropri- 
ated for Melville's use. Here Frederick succeeded 
better in his attempts to rally his friend's spirits. 
When George had again assumed the outward sem- 
blance of the gentleman, and began to appreciate 
better the value of the service performed in his 
behalf, by such devoted friends, a change of feel- 
ing was soon apparent to Frederick, who quickly 
read the real motive which produced it. He had 
found the key which assisted him in unlocking the 
source of Melville's unhappiness, thereby admitting 
light upon the dark shadows of his heart, 

" George," said Frederick. 

" What, Frederick ?" replied Melville. 
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" Do you know, I would not blot out the events ol 
the past three years, even to bring back your old 
smiles ?" 

" Why not ?" said Melville, looking up with sur- 
prise. 

^^ Simply because I have something in here," said 
Frederick, striking his hand upon his breast^ ^^ which 
tells me that without the opportunity, you never 
would have learned to appreciate what true friendship 
can suffer." 

"You have suffered, Frederick — ^all of your family 
have suffered, and I " 

"Can now repay your friends," interrupted Fre- 
derick, " by acting out George Melville as he used 
to be, whetiier you feel like it or not." 

" That is true, my friend, but " 

"No buts can be allowed, Mr. Melville," said 
Frederick, again interrupting, "for three good and 
sufficient reasons. Firstly, I have no time to hear 
them; secondly, I do not wish to hear them; and 
thirdly, and finally, and conclusively, and emphati- 
cally, Iworit hear them. You can take your choice. 
Go back to prison upon a charge of ingratitude, or 
arouse yourself to on appreciation of plain common 
sense. I should have thought your barbers might 
have taken a little more hair from your head. Never 
mind, there is some comfort in the reflection, that 
this world is built on the self-sustaining and self- 
renovating principle." 

"It is short 1" said Melville, looking in the 
glass. 

" What is short ?" said Frederick, as if he did not 
understand what Melville referred to. 
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" Why, my hair," replied Melville. 

" Of course it's short. Same length of your grati- 
tude." 

"Come, come, Fred; you have said enough on 
that tack. I shall not give you cause to complain 
any longer," said Melville, smiling now in real ear- 
nest. 

"Nol won't you though? Let me seel" And 
Frederick, grasping Melville by the shoulders, and 
holding him at arm's length, examined his new ap- 
parel from head to foot, with all the earnestness and 
importance of a brigade inspector on duty. 

" Well, sir, will it do ?" said Mellville, amused at 
the inspection. 

" Yes, sir, better than if you had been measured. 
Now we will make an attack upon the drawing- 
room." And, without giving Melville an opportu- 
nity for thought, Frederick, taking his arm, opened 
the door, passed across a spacious hall, and entered a 
room at his right, just at the head of a short flight of 
stairs, on the second floor of the hotel. 

Melville's mother, sister, and cousin, Florence Mel- 
wood, Mrs. Mortimer, Bell Mortimer, Mrs. Edge- 
monte, Clara Oriswold and Bess, formed the female 
portion of the company within. The gentlemen con- 
sisted of Mr. Melville, Mr. Mortimer, Mr. Edge- 

monte, Mr. Griswold, Chief M 1, Thomas Gris- 

wold, and William Hastings. 

" I must get out of this, Mr. Mortimer," said Chief 

M ^1, a moment before Frederick Mortimer opened 

the door. 

" My orders, sir, are strict," replied Mr. Mortimer. 
" The door cannot be opened for egress." 

13* 
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^^ I shall appeal to the ladies, then," said the chief. 

^^ And I, sir, have thirty days in which to answer 
the appeal," said Mr. Mortimer. 

*^ The ladies are not in the capacity of a court of 
dernier resort j Mr. Mortimer. I appeal to them as the 
popular sovereigns of this company," said the chief. 

" The appeal, then, will not be fdlowed," said Mrs. 
Edgemonte. 

" You perceive, my good friend, I have the right 
on my side, for judgment has come in advance of a 
hearing. The case is so clear that argument is super- 
fluous," said Mr. Mortimer. 

At this instant the door opened, and George Mel- 
ville, accompanied by Frederick Mortimer, entered 
the room. His face had not lost the smile which 
Frederick Mortimer so skillfully excited. It produced 
a corresponding reflection from every one present. 
Such a reflex, acting upon the sentiment with which 
Frederick Mortimer had inspired him, brought back 
the real George Melville. It would have been diffi- 
cult to analyze the happiness in that room, or insti- 
tute a just comparison as to its degree of intensity. 
There was the mother's joy ; the father's wounded 
pride restored, to mingle again with his love; the 
sister's petitions at the throne of heaven answered ; 
the rewarded sympathy of active, energetic friend- 
ship ; the modest consciousness of success in unravel- 
ling the villain's coil ; the welcome trust of friend- 
ship, basking in the smile of gratitude ; the joyous 
confidence of ripened affection — and now, these 
phases of the soul were sharpened to their keenest 
edge. The work had been laid out upon a mind 
tempered by the promptings of refinement and edu- 
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cation. Sympathy, love, and esteem had joined to 
heal the wounded spirit of a son, brother, friend, and 
lover — a spirit taught by unjust experience the price- 
less value of a clear title to the rights and privileges 
of an 

"Amemoak CmzEN." 
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XLIIL 

Woman's Rights — ^The State Lunatic Asylum at Utica, Oneida 

County, N.T. 

** Mother," said Frederick Mortimer, as the party, 
described at the conclusion of the last chapter, were 
leaving the dining-room of the hotel, "you are to 
have a house full of ladies»" 

" What is to become of the gentlemen?" said Mrs. 
Mortimer. 

" Father has intimated his wish that we shall ac- 
company Chief M 1 to New York. He desires 

our presence in relation to some matters which con- 
cern George," said Frederick. 

" When will you go ?" said Mrs. Mortimer. 

" We are to take tiie afternoon train at two o'clock 
and forty-five minutes," replied Frederick. 

" And what is to become of the ladies, when the 
pilots desert them ?" said Mrs. Mortimer. 

" Father has given orders for carriages to convey 
all to Aurora. They are to start before the train 
goes," replied Frederick. 

"Good I woman will have her rights for once," 
said Mrs. Edgemonte, who had listened to the con- 
versation. 

" And deserves to have them at all times," said 
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Mr. Mortiiner. " But what has raised this cry about 
woman's rights ?" 

" Having discovered the existence of a plot, de- 
signed to make deserters out of one half of this party, 
the ladies have determined to see what merit there is 
in woman's rights," said Mrs. Edgemonte. 

" Oh 1 Fred has been breaking the sad news about 
Chief M ^I's requirements," said Mr. Mortimer. 

" Sad news, indeed, Mr. Mortimer I I consider it 
quite cheerful. The value of it depends, however, 
upon the length of time the requirements of Mr. 

M ^1 shall allow us ladies the privilege of having 

our own way," said Mrs. Edgemonte. 

" All that philosophy will do for ladies of expe- 
rience. The gentlemen are better appreciated by 
the young ladies," said Mr. Mortimer 

" Who have neither mended stockings, replaced 
lost buttons, nor gathered up the tares of married ex- 
istence," said Mrs. Edgemonte. 

" We shall not be entirely without a pilot," said 
Bell. " Mr. George Melville, I am informed, has an 
intention of making Aurora a visit this afternoon." 

" Of course," said Mr. Mortimer. " That attests 
the truth of my remark." 

The ladies had no time to waste, as the hour for 
the departure of the train was close at hand. The 
carriages had been waiting their movements for 
nearly an hour. The leave-takings, consequently, 
were short, and to the purpose. George Melville 
and William Hastings were the only gentlemen who 

joined the Aurora party. Messrs. M 1, Mortimer, 

Edgemonte, Griswold, and Frederick Mortimer took 
the afternoon train for the East. We leave both par- 
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ties to pursne their journeys. In the interim, will 
the reader please return with ns to the village of 
Aurora. 

"Gkxxi bye, my dear sir," said Mordaunt, as lie 
arose to take his leave of Mr. Mortimer. 

" I shaU visit New York in a few days, Mr. Mor- 
daunt," said Mr. Mortimer, taking Mordannt's hand. 
^^ We can then arrange this business to your satisfac- 
tion." 

" What day will you be there ?" asked Mordaunt. 

" The twelfth or thirteenth," replied Mr. Mortimer. 

Mordaunt had scarcely reached the street gate ere 
Mr. Mortimer joined Doyl, who, as had been ar- 
ranged, was in a side room, awaiting Mordaunt's 
departure. 

" Has Dady gone to Auburn with the dispatch for 
the telegraph ?" 

" Yes, sir, four hours since," replied Doyl. 

" Bess, tell James to bring around the bays with 
the light carriage," said Mr. Mortimer. " You brought 
your valise, did you not, Mr. Doyl ?" 

" No, sir," said Doyl. 

" Qtet it," was the laconic request of Mr. Morti- 
mer. 

Doyl, returning to the hotel, paid his bill and ob- 
tained his valise. He waited there until Mordaunt 
drove off, and then rejoined Mr. Mortimer. 

" James, are you ready ?" asked Mr. Mortimer — a 
question which James had learned to interpret as an 
order to do the driving. 

" Yis, sir," replied James. 

" Mr. Doyl, please take your seat. Now, James, 
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Auburn, by the Springport road. Drive very slow," 
said Mr. Mortimer. 

" Yis, sir," again responded James. 

At first the spirited bays seemed determined not to 
take a slow pace ; but under the skillful instructions 
which James administered, they gradually compre- 
hended that speed was not at all required. Then, as 
if ashamed of such company, they settled into a 
modest trot. The ride to Auburn was so managed 
that Mordaunt was kept in sight at a long distance 
in advance. Upon then- arrival, a telegraph dispatch 

awaited Mr. Mortimer from Chief M 1, saying 

that he would be at the city of XJ on the i/wdfth. 

" So far so good," said Mr, Mortimer. " I shaU go 

to the city of U this afternoon. In one respect, 

I have changed the programme, Mr. Doyl. Do not 
make the arrest until you hear from me again." 

" Very well, sir," replied Doyl. 

Mr. Mortimer, that evening, took his tea at the 
Hotel, in the city of Utica. The following morning 
he called at the Lunatic Asylum, and inquired for 
the principal physician, 

" Good morning, Mr. Mortimer. This is an unex- 
pected pleasure, indeed," said the doctor, as he recog- 
nized his distinguished visitor. 

" Good morning, doctor. I trust my presence will 
not trespass upon your duties," replied Mr. Mortimer. 

" It will not for the next hour, Mr. Mortimer, un- 
less I have an unexpected call," said the doctor. 

" Doctor, you have a patient here in whom the peo- 
.ple became very much interested by reason of the 
publicity given her case through the New York 
press," 8a|(l ]ilr, Mortimer. 
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^^ Yon mean Sarah Graham ?" asked Ihe doctor. 

" Yes ; Sarah E. Graham. What is her condition 
now doctor ?" said Mr. Mortimer. 

"By the hand of Providence she is reetwed. 
Hers has been a sad case. There are circnmstances 
connected with it of a terrible natnre ; but die reso- 
lutely refuses to disclose anything." 

" Doctor, I must have an interview with her, and 
would be very glad if you will be present. There 
are some suspicions which fancy tells me she is able 
to make certainties," said Mr. Mortimer. 

" I have resolutely forbidden all persons from visit- 
ing her since the seventh instant. It will be neces- 
sary that you call as^ain this afternoon, or, better, 
to-morrow morning, tf you can remain iLtil then," 
said the doctor. " I am not certain, however, that 
an interview with her would be best at present. You 
shall be admitted if the thing is practicable." 

"To-morrow will be best," said Mr. Mortimer. 
" The Chief of Police, from New York, will then be 
in the city, and I should like that he be present at 
the interview." 

" Very well. K I admit you, there will be no ob- 
jection to one more," said the doctor 

After some further remarks, Mr. Mortimer bade 
the doctor good morning. 

On the following day, he called again at the Asy- 
lum ; this time, accompanied by Chief M 1. The 

usual greetings of politeness being over, the doctor 
informed Mr. Mortimer that he would allow the in- 
terview ; but at the first caution he should give, it 
was to be immediately closed. They were now in- 
vited by the doctor to follow him. After going some 
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distance into the building, which is an immense, as 
well as a magnificent structure, they were ushered into 
a capacious room, furnished with taste. Within a 
large rocking-chair sat Sarah E. Graham. As the 
doctor entered, she arose, and, standing by the aid of 
a crutch, extended to him a warm welcome. 

"Miss Graham," said the doctor, "these are the 
gentlemen I promised to introduce to you this morn- 
ing. Mr. Mortimer, allow me to present you to Miss 
Graham ; Mr. M ^1, Miss Graham." 

She received them with a smile of welcome ; and in 
a modest tone, asked that they should be seated. 

"Miss Graham," said Mr. Mortimer, "I am very 
desirous that you will give me liberty to open what 
may prove to be a painful subject to you." 

" I shall not shrink, sir, from suffering, when it is 
necessary ; but you will doubtless be willing to state 
the motives which prompt you, before entering upon 
anything that you are aware will be painful to me," 
replied Sarah. 

" Most assuredly. T am perfectly willing to make 
the required statement. Mary Wilcox " 

"Is it of her you would speak?" interrupted 
Sarah. 

" Yes. J. S. Taylor, Esq., received a note some 
years since signed ' S. E. G.' That note is of such 
a nature that I have desired to inquire whether ' S. 
E. G.,' being your initials, was not your hand-writ- 
ing in that note ? In other words, are not you the 
author of it ?" replied Mr. Mortimer. 

" And for whom do you make this inquiry ?" asked 
Sarah. 

" In behalf of Mary Wilcox, and also for another 
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purpose, which I had, perhaps, best not tronhle you 
with," replied Mr. Mortimer. 

" What is the other purpose ?" pursued Sarah. 

^' It is not because there is secrecy in the matter, 
that I did not inform you at once ; but from a desire 
to spare your feelings,*' replied Mr. Mortimer. 

" While I appreciate your* kindness, sir^ you must 
allow me to question you' as I may desire,'' replied 
Sarah. 

" Most assuredly — I will do so ; and I wiU endeavor 
to instruct you fully in regard to my motives," re- 
plied Mr. Mortimer. 

" Will you please state what that other purpose may 
be ?" said Sarah. 

" To do so. Miss Graham, that you may fully un- 
derstand my motives in calling upon you, compels 
me to ask that you will listen to a lengthy history," 
replied Mr. Mortimer. 

" Pray, go on, sir," replied Sarah. 

"Some time since," commenced Mr. Mortimer, 
" J. S. Taylor, Esq., instituted an action at law, in 
order to obtain for a young female, residing in Brook- 
lyn, N. T., her rights as the wife of a man, living in 
New York city, named James Mordaunt. Do you 
know James Mordaunt ?" 

" Go on, sir," replied Sarah. 

"One of the principal witnesses," continued Mr. 
Mortimer, " by whom Mr. Taylor expected to esta- 
blish Mary's rights, was Eev. John Furnace. This 
John Furnace was also a resident of Brooklyn. He 
suddenly, and under very extraordinary circumstances, 
disappeared the day before the action was com- 
menced, and nothing has been heard of him since, 
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nor has any trace been found of his body. Suspicions 
have pointed strongly towards a man known to be a 
tool of this James Mordaunt, as the person who can 
tell what became of Furnace. The fact that Mary 
Wilcox's success depended upon this clergyman's 
testimony, coupled with the intimate relations which 
are known to eidst between the suspected person and 
James Mordaunt, have caused suspicion to rest upon 
Mordaunt as an accomplice in the kidnapping or 
murder of Furnace. It is known, also, that James 
Mordaunt visited you here on the 7th instant, in the 
disguise of a clergyman." 

" But I do not see what should excite your interest 
in this matter other than a high sense of justice," said 
Sarah. 

" This will appear more fully, Miss Graham," con- 
tinued Mr. Mortimer. 

" Please go on, sir," said Sarah. 

" A young gentleman," continued Mr. Mortimer, 
" has been convicted of the crime of forgery, and sent 
to the State Prison. His friends, since his trial, have 
reason to suspect that- he is the victim of a plot, and 
that James Mordaunt is the contriver of it." 

" What is the young man's name ?" asked Sarah. 

" George Melville," replied Mr. Mortimer. 

" Is there any known motive which should prompt 
this Mordaunt to commit an innocent person to 
prison?" asked Sarah. 

" There is, Miss Graham," replied Mr. Mortimer. 
" Mordaimt sought the hand of a young lady who was 
engaged to Melville." 

" And what is the lady's name ?" asked Sarah. 

" Miss Mortimer," was the reply. 
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^ Then I address the father of the lady in question ?" 
said Sarah. 

" Yon do, Miss Graham," replied Mr. Mortimer. 

^^It is enough. Gentlemen, listen," said Sarah, 
raising herself in her chair, and looking each of her 
visitors in the eye in quick succession. At this in> 
slant, her gaze was full of such earnest truthfolness, 
that a feeling of solemnity gathered around the group. 

" Doctor, how long have I been an inmate of this 
Asylum ?" said she. 

"Nearly two years, Sarah," replied the doctor, 
with a friendly smile. 

" So long I" ejaculated the unfortunate girl, clasping 
her hands together, and raising her eyes to heaven. 

"Great God! Two years more on earth, and 
Thou not yet my Mend 1 When wilt Thou hear and 
answer the lost one's petition for mercy ?' 

" Sarah," said the doctor, " Heaven is the abode 
of justice as well as of mercy. If you have an act 
of justice resting upon your lips, mercy will not enter 
your soul until justice owns your spoken pledge." 

" Then why has Heaven sealed my tongue during 
two long years ? Answer me not ! * He doeth all 
things well.' I will now complete a work which 
was interrupted by a terrible deed two years ago. 
Send for a magistrate ; not for me, but for the benefit 
of Mary Wilcox, George Melville, and Miss Mor- 
timer," said Sarah. 

" This afternoon, Sarah ; you had better take rest 
now," said Mr. Mortimer, x 

"Nowl I cannot rest until my duty is accom- 
plished," said Sarah. 

" It should be done immediately. The relief to 
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her mind will be better than medicine," interposed 
the doetpr. 

A carriage was instantly dispatched for the nearest 
magistrate. The interval passed in general conver- 
sation, during which Mr. Mortimer succeeded in 
gaining Sarah's attention, thereby causing her, for 
the time, to forget the unhappy wounds which neces- 
sity had compelled him to open. 

After the arrival of the magistrate, Sarah gave an 
accurate and detailed account of her history since 
she first knew James Mordaunt. She revealed all 
she knew in regard to Mary Wilcox ; described the 
conversation she had overheard in the closet, which, 
as the reader has already surmised, had reference to 
the plot to ruin Melville. 

" And now," continued Sarah, " the remainder of 
my story affects solely myself. It is unnecessary to 
reveal that which affects me personally." 

" It may be unnecessary, so far as your individual 
interests are concerned. Miss Graham ; but you have 
incurred an obligation to the public, to whom you 
are indebted for your life," said the magistrate. 
"Sarah, do not, if you value conscience, withhold one 
fact which will militate against this villain, James 
Mordaunt." 

" What he has done towards me is now of no con- 
sequence. I cannot alter my fate by becoming his 
accuser," replied Sarah. 

" But you may prevent a second Sarah Graham, 
or a second Maiy Wilcox, or a second George Mel- 
ville, from incurring a fate at Jdmes Mordaunt's 
hands, equal to, or worse than, your own," said Mr. 
Mortimer. 
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" He can be imprisoned npon what you already 
know," said Sarah." 

"Not BO ! Mifis Graham. It wonld be a very diffi 
cult matter to convict Mordaunt upon the testimony 
which we have yet obtained," said Mr. Mortimer. 

Sarah sat some time in silence, her countenance 
indicating a sore struggle between desire and duty. 

" Not now," at length said she. " I can wait a 
few weeks, and see what events will show." 

" Do not procrastinate this revelation another hour, 
Sarah," said the doctor. " You must see clearly that 
James Mordaunt is a villain of the blackest charac- 
ter, and that justice demands at your hands all you 
know against him." 

" Let it be so, then," said Sarah, her countenance 
showing that a firm resolution had been made. She 
then detailed the terrible events connected with the 
house in Twenty-third street. New York, with which 
the reader is acquainted. 

" The last I remember," continued Sarah, " James 
Mordaunt, as I revealed to him my knowledge of his 
wicked plot against MelviUe, seized me with the 
energy of madness, and hurled me with all his force 
against the marble mantel. The next thing which 
I remember, James Mordaunt was standing by my 
bedside dressed in the garb of a clergyman." 

" It was Robert Shank, then, who first seized you, 
while you were arranging your hair?" said Mr. Mor-i 
timer. 

" Shank was the name given him by Mordaunt, at 
the office in Wall street," replied Sarah. 

"Would you be able to recognize the man who 
seized and gagged you ?" asked Mr. Mortimer. 
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' " TeBj" replied Sarah. " I have seen him on two 
occasions." 

The magistrate made out three depositions embody- 
ing all the facts which Sarah had revealed ; one relat- 
ing to Mary Wilcox, one to Melville, one to herself. 
The deposition relating to Melville was read to her 
first. After suggesting one or two slight alterations, 
she signed and made oath to it. The same was per- 
formed in reference to the deposition relating to her- 
self. The magistrate then commenced reading the 
third, which related to Mary Wilcox. This, Sarah 
interrupted. 

" It is entirely unnecessary for me to sign that one, 
sir." 

" Why so i" asked the magistrate. 

" Whenever the suit instituted in Mary Wilcox's 
behalf shall be tried, my affidavit will be there, if 
required," replied Sarah. 

" It will be necessary for some of these gentlemen 
to be present, in order to verify these facts, and then 
the question would arise, why did she refuse to sign 
and make oath to it ?" said the magistrate. 

" Tell them it was because ^he did not wish to 
multiply depositions on the same subject," said Sarah. 

"Do you mean to be imderstood. Miss Graham, 
that you have already made an affidavit of the facts 
in reference to Mary Wilcox ?" asked Mr. Mortimer. 

" I do, sir. It was written out for me the same 
day I wrote my note to Mr. Taylor. The lawyers 
never knew the names of the parties, nor did they 
know my name. I took the paper home and filled 
in all the names myself. Then I went before a magis- 
trate and made oath to it." 
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"Where is the paper now, Sarah?" asked Mr. 
Mortimer. 

" It is in the hands of the lawyers in New York 
who drew it. I inclosed it in an envelope, sealed it np, 
and directed it to J. S. Taylor, Esquire, to be deliv- 
ered to him only, in case they heard of my death, or 
the canse of Mary Wilcox should be brought to trial 
and I not appear in court. Had the cause been 
brought to trial, that afiSidavit would have been 
handed to Mr. Taylor. Johnson, Hasbrook & MiUer, 
is the name of the law firm. They gave me their 
solemn pledge never to open the paper, but to obey 
my instructions in every respect." 

" Well, Sarah, you had better execute this also. It 
can do no harm, and may do good," said the magis- 
trate. 

"I prefer not to execute this paper at present. 
Should the other be destroyed, or lost, I will sign 
and make oath to this," said Sarah. 

" Very well, Sarah," said Mr. Mortimer. " Write 
an order upon the firm, telling them to deliver the 
letter to Mr. Taylor immediately. I will hand it to 
them." 

This Sarah did willingly. When the business had 
been all finished, Sarah seemed to settle into a 
melancholy state of feeling. 'It was evident to Mr. 
Mortimer, that the revelations against Mordaunt, per- 
taining to herself, had been made against her wish. 
He fully comprehended the cause of her present 
anxiety. It was clear that she still retained her 
affection for the man who had ruined her. This state 
of mind he determined to eradicate if possible. 

" Now, doctor,^' said Mr. Mortimer. " I want to 
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ask a great favor of you. Miss Graham has been 
under your roof nearly, or quite two years. It is 
time she saw the beauties of a life in the coun- 
try." 

" I will not interpose a single objection, if Sarah 
falls in with your plan, Mr. Mortimer," said the doc- 
tor. 

" Very well I Miss Graham, my plan is, to write 
immediately to my daughter, and have her make 
you a visit here. She can remain until the doctor 
thinks a journey will be good for you ; then, you go 
to Aurora, to make my house your home for a few 
months." 

Sarah upon hearing these words, wiped away a 
tear, which came unbidden to her eye. 

" I must go home to my mother," said Sarah. 

" Not until James Mordaunt is taken care of," said 

Chief M ^1. " If you leave here, it must not be 

known where you go ; and furthermore, you must go 
only where you can be fully protected. I have made 
up my mind that the Frenchman, who hired the 
horses in Fourth Avenue, New York, was no other 
than Eobert Shank, and the three hundred doUa/ra 
sent the livery man, came from James Mordaunt." 

"What do you refer to, Mr. M 1?" asked 

Sarah. 

" Have you never inquired how you came to this 
Asylxmi, Miss Graham ?" asked the chief. 

" I can answer that question," interposed the doc- 
tor. " She has not. On the contrary, hitherto, she 
has carefully abstained from speaking of her history. 
I expect her mother next week." 

Sarah desired to be informed how she had been 

14 
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brought to the Afijlmn. The doctor, howeyer, put a 
stop to the interview. He promised Sarah that Bhe 
should have a full account of the circumstances on 
the following daj. 

^^Mr. Mortimer, with Sarah's permission, I will 
accept your invitation in her behalf. Send my friend 
Bell here as soon as possible." 

"Doctor^ is Miss Mortimer your friend?" asked 
Sarah. 

^^ She is, Sarah ; and has been intimately acquaint- 
ed with my family for several years." 

^^ I can make no ol^ections then to aU you do for 
me ; but I can never repay any of this kindness." 

" You have to-day more than repaid all it may be 
in our power to do for you, Miss Graham," said Mr. 
Mortimer. " The reasons and truth of this you will 
soon learn. We will now bid you good bye. My 
daughter, BeU, will be here as soon as George Mel- 
ville is pardoned out of prison." 

" The day after, you nnean, Mr. Mortimer," said 
the doctor, laughing. 

" Very likely," replied Mr. Mortimer. 

Mr. Mortimer, accompanied by his friend, Chief 

M ^1, then returned to B 's hotel ; where they 

were closeted the remainder of the day. 
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XLIV. 

The Arrest — ^Interview with the Goyernor of the Empire State. 

About noon of the day succeeding that which 
gaw the events recorded in our last chapter, -Mr. 
Mortimer and Chief M ^1, stood in the U rail- 
road d^pot, surrounded by a small coterie of friends. 
No greater matter occupied their attention than the 
shrill whisde of the locomotive announcing the 
approach of a western train, 

" There is the train," said Mr. Mortimer. 

"You had better return to the hotel," said Mr. 
M ^1. 

"Very well," replied Mr. Mortimer. "I agree 
with you." 

In a few moments the train had arrived. Chief 

M ^1 stood upon an elevated platform on the east 

side of the d^pot. He was accosted by a number of 
the newly arrived passengers, mostly residents of 
New York. Among these was James Mordaunt, 
Within ten feet of him, stood Doyl and Dady, 

" Good morning I Mr. M ^1," said Mordaunt ; 

"this is a surprise. When did you leave New York t" 

" On the 11th, sir," replied Chief M- ^1. At 

the same moment he caught Doyl's eye, and gave 
him a private signal to make the sorest at once. 
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Doyl advanced within the circle, and, taking Mot- 
daunt by the arm, addressed him in an nnder tone. 

« Sir I you are my prisoner." 

" Prisoner I" said Mordaunt, endeavoring to shake 
off Doyl's grasp. 

^^ Be quiet, Mr. Mordaunt Take things as they 
come,'' said DoyL 

"By what authority do you make this arrest!" 
asked Mordaunt, very much excited. 

Doyl handed to Mordaunt a warrant, by which he 
learned that he was charged with causing the death 
of John Furnace, by procuring one Robert Shank to 
commit the deed. 

Mordaunt asked several questions of Doyl, but 
obtaining answers so laconic and meaningless, lie 

soon relapsed into silence. Mr. M ^1 had left 

the d^pot, as soon as he perceived that Doyl had 
understood his signal. 

"Where are you going with me?" asked Mor- 
daunt. 

"Aboard the train," said Doyl. "Would you 
like a dinner ?" 

Mordaunt gave no heed to Doyl's question, conse- 
quently, that official ordered him to take his place in 
the car. 

" If you behave yourself, you will not be troubled 
with the irons until night," said Doyl, as they took 
their seats. 

"Did Mr. M ^1 know anything about this 

arrest?" asked Mordaunt. 

"I didn't notice whether he looked on or not," 
replied Doyl. 

" Do you act under his orders ?" asked Mordaunt. 
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"Whenever he has anything to do out of New 
York county, he is very apt to employ my valuable 
Bervices," replied Doyl. 

"And is that the case in this matter?" said 
Mordaunt. 

" You can see on the face of the warrant, who 
give me the work," said Doyl. " Shall I show it to 
you ?" 

" If you please, sir," said Mordaunt, biting bis lip, 
and most bravely endeavoring to swallow an angry 
reply. 

At this instant, Mr. Mortimer entered the car; 
but, apparently without seeing Mordaunt, he imme- 
diately left it and entered the one behind. 

"By Jove! Chief, you had near got me into a 
scrapej" said Mr. Mortimer, as he opened the door 
of the rear car. Doyl has Mordaunt in the forward 
car instead of this." 

" If he recognized you, you will be sent for ; there- 
fore, I don't see but that you're quite in the scrape," 
said Mr. M ^1, laughing at Mr. Mortimer's per- 
plexed countenance. 

" What can't be cured, must be endured," replied 
Mr. Mortimer. 

" Of course," said Mr. M ^1. 

,The noise of the train, which had now gained full 
headway, put an end to the conversation. 

" Tickets I" cried the conductor. 

"How do you do, Mr. Mortimer?" said the con- 
ductor, as he reached the seat occupied by that 
gentleman. "I heard you were at the city of 
U ." 

" I have passed a few days there with my friend. 
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Mr. M 1, of Kew York. Mr. M 1, allow me 

to introduce to yon m j Mend, Mr. Kellogg." 

'^ Mr. Mortimer, a gentleman in the forward car 
requested me to hand jon this card. He desires 
that jon will come to him," said the condnctor. 

^' I shall break mj neck if I go now," said Mr. 
Mortimer. 

" If Mr. Kellogg will bear a note to the person 
who occupies the same seat with the gentleman who 
sent that card, I think I can remove jour difficulty, 
Mr. Mortimer," said Mr. M ^1. 

" I will do so, soon," said the conductor. 

The chief penned the following on a slip of paper, 
using the crown of his hat as a table : 

Dip.-SHXRirr Dotl, 

Allow no communication whatever with your prisoner. 

M L 

Mr. Mortimer, upon visiting Mordaunt, found that 
the note had accomplished its object. Doyl resisted 
every effort Mr. Mortimer made to converse with 
Mordaunt. 

Having arrived at Albany, Mr. Mortimer, accom- 
panied by the chief, made an evening call upon 
the Governor of New York. The hour was not the 
most propitious, but Mr. Mortimer's official duties 
left him no choice. 

"Mr. Mortimer, I will forward a pardon for 
George Melville to-morrow," said the governor, after 
he had listened to the relation of the facts developed 
by Sarah Graham. 

" I have obtained the signatures of the judge, the 
district attorney, and ten of Ae jury who convicted 
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him. The other two, I have ascertained, are not 
living," said Mr. Mortimer. 

" These are unnecessary in this case, Mr. Morti- 
mer," replied the governor. " Not because of the 
high positioj of the applicant for George Melville's 
pardon, but from the simple fact, that I have person- 
ally known this Melville and his family ; and I have 
not been able to see any adequate necessity sur- 
rounding George, to warrant so much risk in obtain- 
ing six hundred and twenty-five dollars. I shall grant 
this pardon with real satisfaction." 

"Please send it to my hotel. Governor. I am 
disposed to enjoy the effect of your satisfaction. It 
proves catching," replied Mr. Mortimer. 

" The pardon shall be sent early in the morning," 
responded the governor. 

"Mr. Mortimer, I must get a dispatch to New 

York to-night," said Chief M ^1, taking out his 

watch. 

" It can be sent to the oflSce by a messenger," said 
the governor. " I desire the company of you both 
for the evening. There is paper." 

Chief M ^1, taking pen and paper, wrote the fol- 
lowing dispatch : 

Albant, , 18—. 

To J. V. S. — Office of Chief of Police, New Yore. 

KantadhcB tisgenryrfa, M - ■■ " L . 

"There, Governor; please send that to the tele- 
graph office, and I shall not disobey orders to-night," 
said the chief. 

The governor was about to inclose it in an en- 
velope, when Chief M ^linterruped him. 

" Governor," said he " that is entirely unnecessary. 
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There is nothing private about the dispatch. Don't 
waste one of the people's envelopes on it." 

« Very weU," said the governor, pulling a hell- 
rope. 

A servant entered. 

^^Take this dispatch to the telegraph office, and 
have it forwarded to New York immediately," said 
the governor. 

" Yes, sir," replied the servant, instantly leaving 
the room as soon as he had received the paper. 

" Now, gentlemen," said the governor, " I wish to 
introduce you to some ladies under my wife's charge. 
We must make an evening of it." 

It was a late hour before Mr. Mortimer and the 
chief regained their hotel. 

The following mormng, at an early hour, a pardon, 
executed in due form, was handed to Mr. Mortimer by 
a special messenger from the governor. A few mo- 
ments afterwards a messenger from the telegraph. 

office handed a dispatch to Chief M 1. It read 

as follows : 

Nbw York, , 18—. 

Ciii-:F M -., P V House, Albany. 

Endgarm tirfecrurga efhgt, 

J. V. S. 

" Shank is arrested," said the chief, as soon as he 
had read the dispatch. 

Mr. Mortimer, taking up the dispatch, attempted 
also to read it. 

" I shall have to obtain the key to that, Mr. M ^1, 

before I can unlock it," said Mr. Mortimer. 

" It is very simple, sir," replied the chief. 

" "Well, Doyl, how has your prisoner enjoyed him- 
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self," continued Mr. M ^1, addressing that official, 

who just then approached. 

" He acts pretty soberly about the matter," replied 
Doyl. 

"Be ready to go to New York by the evening 
boat," said Mr. M — ^1. 

"I am ready at a moment's notice," answered 
Doyl. 

"What is the key to your telegraph dispatch?" 
asked Mr. Mortimer. 

" I have not got it with me," replied Mr. M ^1, 

laughing. 

Mr. Mortimer saw that his friend M ^1 was 

proof against even his attempts to learn to read his 
secret writing. As a new order of things has been 
instituted, and as old things have passed away, it 
wiU do no injury to the cause of justice if we now 
give the key to the public. Eead the dispatches 
backwards, commencing at the last letter, and omit- 
ting each second letter. 

That night James Mordaunt was carried a pri- 
soner to New York. On the following day he was 
brought before the officer who issued the process 
against him. An examination was waived, and he 
was admitted to bail. He was then arrested upon a 
second warrant, issued upon the affidavit of Sarah E. 
Graham. When he fully comprehended the fact that 
she was restored to reason, his countenance fell. Euin 
stared him in the face ; and so the event proved. 
Although he was admitted to bail on this charge 
also, and thereby enjoyed every advantage for con- 
ducting his defence, still he was convicted, and sen- 
tenced to five years' hard labqr in tbo State prison. 

14HC 
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The suit institnted for tbe establishment of Mary 
Wilcox's rights, now became an easy matter. It was 
prosecuted to a successful termination in her favor, 
and her clauns upon his property were recognized by 
the courts. 

Two days after the judgment of the court had 
been rendered, the vessel commanded by her uncle, 
Captain Joseph Horton, entered New York harbor, 
having been permitted by the health officer, upon 
due examination of her manifest, to pass quarantine. 
But was Mary Mordaunt the happy niece, the joyful 
wife, the proud mother? She had gained only the 
first stepping-stone up the steep and rugged pathway 
of peace. But she possessed a true heart, and a 
heavenly guide to direct her in the way of duty. 
The great struggle of a life .was before her. She had 
a husband, and her child owned a villain, lost to him- 
self, his friends, and society, for a father. She shrank 
not from this struggle ; nor did she fail in meeting 
with abundant sympathy. 
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ZLV. 

A Mountain in Massachusetts — ^The Home of an ex-President of the 

United States. 

Header, you approacli the conclusion of our story. 
Bear with its length patiently I The duty before us, 
though for truth's sake we must yet describe a few 
sad pictures of life, will also present you with scenes 
of happiness. This worid is not always dark, nor 
does misfortune always surround the poor in heart. 

You stand upon an elevation of land, covered with 
a rich forest growth. It is an hour and a half since, 
upon the level country, you bade adieu to luxuriant 
fields, groaning under the weight of ripening har- 
vests. The progress up the steep ascent has been 
slow and fatiguing. Physical endurance almost 
gives out. The rich, mossy bed, so delicately spread 
upon the outcropping formation, is a genial and wel- 
come resting-place. The tall and stately pine, the 
graceful elm and beech, and the broad-leafed maples 
afibrd a certain protection against the simimer's sun. 
The mind has gradually been filled with wonder at 
the sublimity of a mountain ascent. For months, 
mansions of brick, dirty streets, jostling crowds, and 
the, capacity of a counting-room have been pictured 
Tipon the retina. The optic nerve has longed for 
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rest, calling loudly upon the members to allow the 
pupil an opportunity for dilation in the forest shade. 
And now the solemn darkness of the mountain has 
reached and filled the soul. The brows, so long 
contracted, rise with the opening lids. The chatter- 
ing of the nimble squirrel reaches the ear. The 
sight, so keen in youth, in vain endeavors to find the 
bold climber. Peering into tree after tree, now cer- 
tain, now uncertain. "Yes, she is there I" — "No! 
its a black knot 1" How. quickly the merry chatterer 
appreciates the cause of this exhibition of doubt! 
Darting into a hole, she whispers to her young, " The 
man is not the boyl His rifle shines with silver; 
but it is not the old rusty shot-gun he used to carry, 
which sent the cold lead with such certainty. Come, 
chicks, no fear I" And now that old monarch of 
the woods, which has stood the blasts of a century, 
resounds with the chattering derision of the whole 
nest. Bang I Good sir, you have wasted your pow- 
der. The nimble innocents gambol upon their native 
boughs unharmed. Come, ascend this stately tower 
that overlooks the tops of the forest verdure. A 
scene is there which you may enjoy without prosti- 
tuting your sight to the destruction of life merely 
for pastin^Cf You climb the square tower to its top. 
Folding the arms, as if transfixed by the magnificent 
truth revealed, you are lost in the contemplation. 
Look north ! piles upon piles of mountain heights rise 
before you. "The eye wanders along their serpentine 
windings for twenty, perhaps thirty statute miles, 
until it rests upon what appears a blue cloud, lying 
against the sky in the horizon. A beautiful female, 
enveloped in the semblance of q» riding-habit, with 
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raven locks streaming backwards in the breeze, now 
gathering up the reins of her steed, her dark eye, 
crested with brows of deKcate grace, and sparkling 
in the flashing sunbeams, gives back a gaze so steady 
as to turn your own. But, look again ! The saddle 
only is there I She must be the sprite of these moun- 
tain ranges. Look west ! Following closely, range 
upon range, for a distance of fifty miles, are stately 
forests, interspersed with cultivated fields, the whole 
picture dotted with thrifty-looking homesteads. 
Along the distant horizon, stately columns of smoke, 
moving southerly, rise against the blue sky in majes- 
tic curves. On the left, behind that long range of 
rolling hills, is a homestead in which a plain citizen 
may be daily observed guiding the affairs of a 
prosperous family, with the same industry, zeal, 
confidence, and success -^hich he once displayed 
when holding in his grasp the sceptre of the Ameri- 
can Eepublic. Look south! Again the eye rests 
upon verdure-clad mountains, but the hand of man 
is clearly visible, exonerating nature from the air of 
studied exactness, which speaks of the industrious 
agriculturist. And now, as the telescope is brought 
to bear upon some of the houses, what strange models 
of architecture are presented. An intimate exami- 
nation of these reveals isolation and singularity, as 
chief characteristics of the occupants. Look east I A 
garden, as of a second paradise is there. "Within a 
few miles of each other, are a number of natural 
ponds or little lakes, forming a circle, from within 
which arise several spires, as of village churches, the 
surrounding buildings and rich verdure leaving it for 
iuiaginatjon to supply the houses which support 
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them, dedicated to the solenm worship of Him — Na- 
ture's Architect — ^under the forms and ceremonies 
acknowledged by the Pilgrim Fathers. From within 
the circle of that collection of houses, arises a single 
elm, standing like a faithful sentinel, and boldly de- 
fying literally, every blast, as if the Stygian waters had 
given to it the power of a Hercules to come scath- 
less from the fight Hark I Those are voices ascend- 
ing from that clump of whortleberry bushes. Per- 
sons are approaching the tower. Keader, let us 
descend. Watching strangers from a distance is a 
more agreeable employment than meeting them upon 
a platform contracted by the limits of a tower. But 
now that the strangers are within sight, there is a 
decided air about them which reminds us of friends. 
And so they prove. ^ •" 

" Come, Bell, I shall never get my basket filled, 
unless you hdp me," said Florence Melwood. 

" Then you do not deserve to have it filled at all," 
replied Bell Mortimer. " My basket holds a third 
more than yours, and just look at it. It will not carry 
twenty berries more." 

Bell had evidently a very just idea of her friend's 
industry ; for, looking up with an arch smile, she said : 

"Flora, what have you done with your gallant 
knight?" 

" Why, like a sensible girl, I have ordered him to 
pick berries enough to fill my basket. He has 
given me no peace for the last half hour. As fast as 
I picked the berries, he would steal them." 

" Declaring, I suppose, a sweetness in flavor on ac- 
count of the stolen fruit," said Bell. 

"Yes, Bell; and declaring something else. He 
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wants to carry off mother's baby, and I am deter- 
mined lie shall not have her," said Florence, with a 
half sober, half pouting expression. 

At this instant, William Hastings appeared npon 
the scene. He approached Florence, and giving her 
a smile which can come only from a true heart, filled 
her basket with whortleberries, ont of a large leaf 
which was so well heaped that it gave him some diffi- 
culty to prevent the loss of the wild fruit. 

" There, Bell, coz," said Florence, " you are wel- 
come to your berries now." 

"I shall have to give them to Mrs. Melwood, 
then, to console her if she loses her Flora," replied 
Bell. 

" Entirely unnecessary, BeU," said Florence. 

" And what has Mrs. Melwood lost?" asked Hast- 
ings. 

" The loss, Mr. Hastings, appears to be prospec- 
tive," said Bell, laughing. 

" I wish it would prove so," replied Hastings, as- 
suming suddenly a mock gravity. 

" ' Jest ' and ' Truth,' I perceive, have become in- 
timate once more, Mr. Hastings," said Bell. 

" All owing to the necessity of the case, Miss Mor- 
timer," replied Florence, putting on the semblance 
of dignity. "If Miss Mortimer would only help 
' Jest ' to conquer ^ Truth, she will gain more from 
Mrs. Melwood than by presenting her with a basket 
of berries." 

" Bask at the berries — lamb-like^ of course," said 
Hastings, seizing a handful from Bell's basket, and 
assuming a very innocent expression of countenance. 

" Oh, sir, you will repent when too late, I can 
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exert my influence with Mrs. Melwood either for or 
against you, bit," said Bell. 

" Knowing that in advance, I believe in divesting 
you of the smews of war," replied Hastings, stealing 
a second handful from BelL 

" You appear so well determined as to your course, 
I believe it will be the best punishment if I endeavor 
to hasten the progress of events," said Bell. 

At this moment, Mrs. Melwood, leaning on the arm 
of George Melville, approached the tower. The 
whole party then ascended to its top. For several 
moments no one broke the silence. The splendor 
of the view arrested every thought foreign to the 
deep emotion aroused by its extent, sublimity, and 
grandeur. 
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XLVI. 

Another Telegram — ^Early rising sometimes proves very agreeable. 

We left George Melville in sueli good hands, just 
after Ms restoration to citizenship, that it is not to be 
presumed the reader has felt anxiety in his behalf, 
unless, indeed, it has been excited by an unsuccessful 
effort to forget the unhappy mistake which a high 
regard for justice had compelled the administrators 
of the law to commit. True, the iron had entered 
deeply, and the wound was severe. The bright 
hopes of friends apparently had been crushed forever. 
Sad and bitter tears had been shed over the terrible 
blow. A father's life-long aspirations had been covered 
by a blackest cloud of deepest woe — ^making the silent 
tomb a welcome sight, a coveted haven. The mother's 
heart-no pen can paint. It can be seen only by the 
eye of experience, and of Him, the Comforter, 

" Who, once in mortal anguish, 
Gave the widow back her son." 

And the sister's unselfish tears ! Life had been bereft 
of its worth to her. But death was not invoked in 
her prayers. Solitary, she would live and mourn. 
And the friends ! Sympathy in trial is one of the 
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good gifts of Heaven ; but there are times when the 
heart refuses to confide even in angel visitors. How 
little had George Melville expected that the mark of 
a felon was so soon to be removed from his name 1 
How joyfully the warm blood coursed through his 
veins when he drank to his fill the knowledge that 
the friends, whose good opinion he had learned to 
prize, were none of them alienated. The transition 
was great. The prison-shop for the parlor ; the con- 
vict's garb for the freeman's apparel; the atmosphere 
of crime, for the genial breathings of truth and virtue. 
Contrast refuses to acknowledge greater extremes. 
« « 4e « « « 

" A telumgraph for Miss Bell," said Bess, as she 
entered the parlor, bearing a letter in her hand. 

" For me, Bess ?" asked Bell, rising from an otto- 
man, and approaching the door. 

" Yis 'um ; man's a waitin'," said Bess. 

" Excuse me," said Bell, bowing to the ladies 
present, as she left the room. 

Having satisfied the messenger's claim, she opened 
her dispatch. It read as follows : 

U kl8-n. 

To Bell Mobtimsb, Aurora, N. Y. 

Gome to U , morning train from Auburn. Doctor 



will be at U depot. Keep your moYements secret. Follow his 

directions. 

B. F. Mortimer. 

" Please wait a moment, sir. An answer is re- 
quired," said Bell to the messenger. Then, running 
up stairs to her room, with which the reader is already- 
familiar, she hastily penned the following: 
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AuBOBA, N. T., 18—. 

Doctor , U- — , N. Y., 

Will be at city of U by morning train. 

Bell Hortiher. 

Having delivered this to the messenger, returning 
to the parlor, BeU went immediately to the piano. 
She commenced a series of spngs and instrumental 
pieces from the old German masters, with an occa- 
sional selection from Eossini, Bellini, and Verdi. 
The ladies present were so charmed at Bell's music 
that, ere a half hour passed, she had actually cheated 
them out of what curiosity a telegraph dispatch 
wonld naturally create. 

That night Bell retired early. On the following 
morning, long before any of her company had 
thought of leaving dreamland, Bell entered the 
dining-room. To her surprise, she found Bess there. 

" Why, Bess I you are early," said Bell. 

" Yis, 'um. Telumgraph 'spatch 'portantj and so 
Bess couldn't sleep. What's to be did ?" said Bess. 

" Go and call James, and then set out a cold bite 
for two," said Bell. 

"Pshaw I" mumbled Bess, as she entered the 
kitchen. "Miss Bell's ign'rant ob de commonest 
principuls ob keepin' good looks. She'd kill her 
health a drinkin' cold water in de momin', ef 
'twan't for me." 

Bess's first anxiety was about the fire. In two 
minutes she had a roaring blaze in the kitchen stove, 
and the singing kettle, with the "small drop of 
water," as Bess called it, when she " sot the kittle 
a bilin', " sounded very much like having a cup of 
coffee " ready in no time." 
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" Dar," mumbled Bess; "Tse sot de Mtfle a bilin', 
with a small drop ob water, and ef Bell 'ul 011I7 
keep OQt ob de way, FU git a cup ob tea ready in no 
time." 

At this moment James entered the kitchen. 

^^ Jims," said Bess, ^^ Miss Bell wants jou to knm 
fur to see her in de sittin'-room. You needn't tell 
anything T)ont de jGbre." 

James understood this hint, being well acquainted 
with Bess's ways. He knew also that if he failed 
to comply, Bess would pay him off. She was one 
of the servant kind (indeed few others are worth 
anything), who have a will of their own, and make 
their wishes respected by the high and the low, those 
above as well as those beneath them. 

"James," said Bell, "caU Mr. Melville. Say I 
wish to see him. Make no noise about it which 
may disturb others. His room is the large one at 
the head of the stairs. 

" Tis, ma'am," said James. 

Bell's summons, when he had consulted his watch 
as to the hour, gave Melville some surprise. 

"However," 'said he, in soliloquy, "there are few 
sleepers aroused this morning by a bell of sweeter 
tone." 

In a short time, Melville descended by the front 
hall stairway. Bell awaited him, hat in hand, at the 
parlor door. This was the first moment, exclusively 
their own, since the hour Melville returned to his 
father's home, after the breaking of his leg. He 
took the offered hand and pressed it warmly to his 
lips. 

" And am I yet esteemed by Bell Mortimer ?" said 
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he. " Such a lovely flower should be placed in a 
gQlden handle, free from dross, which no atmosphere 
can soil." 

" Where it would droop and wither by the n^xt 
morning's light. The flower, when taken from its 
parent stem, must look to loving hands for suste- 
nance, if it would continue its bloom. Eise, George. 
Kneel not to me I Let us both kneel to Heaven, 
where the order was given which has restored our 
happiness," said Bell. 

For the flrst time, George Melville clasped to his 
heart the beautiful girl whose love had been tried by 
such a terrible ordeal. Bell Mortimer sought not to 
resist his embrace. Her burning anxiety, grown to 
be almost insupportable, at last found full relief in 
tears, shed upon the bosom where every drop was 
mingled with the life-current of a heart beating only 
for her love. Was this the happiest moment that 
Bell had yet lived ? If it was not, the next was the 
happiest of Melville's existence, as his eye caught 
the joyous smile which. beamed upon him. Once 
more he clasped the noble girl to his heart, as he 
sealed his love with the flrst kiss of affection upon 
lips which, in waking and in dreams, had breathed 
his name with pride. 

The hall-door opened from the dining-room. 

" I'se wondering I" soliloquized Bess, as she shuf- 
fled into the hall. " Miss Bell was in mi'ty hurry 
fur nothin', and I might jest as well cooked up a 
beef-steak coal black. What on yarth's keepin' her 
up stairs !" Saying which, Bess began to ascend, an 
occupation which Bell by no means endeavored to 
interrupt. 
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Ab soon as Bees was at the top of the stairs, Bell 
arose and passed into the dining-room. She was 
somewhat surprised at the aspect of the table* A 
smoking hot beef-steak, fried potatoes, some encum- 
bers fresh from the vines, a plate of nicely browned 
toast, and a pot of hot coffee, which Bell knew from 
experience, could not be excelled. Bess was not 
the cook ; but it was always a proud morning to Mr. 
Mortimer, when he could entrap her into getting up 
a breakfast for him. 

" Laws suz. Miss Bell. Where has you bin ? Is'e 
wint to your room and you wasn't thar." 

'* I was in the parlor, Bess. Go and inform Mr. 
Melville that breakfast is ready," said Bell, opening 
the kitchen door, where James was seated, airanging 
a mess for his horses. 

^^ James, harness up the bays, and prepare to drive 
me to Auburn. I shall be ready in twenty minutes." 

" I knew as how there was something in the wind, 
faith. It's well I fed the horses when I giv thim good 
momin', shure," said James, as he entered the bam. 
" It's a cruel pace of bizness. Jack, to take you out 
so airly. Thene's one consolashun ye have shure. 
Whin Bell is married, George Melville's the gintl'man 
what'al niver let you be taken out afore breakfast. 
Mind that now, ye Jack 1 Whoa, Bill 1 There, be 
jabers I an ye as dhry as a yeast cake. Dhrink I ef it 
was whishky shure, ye niver ud git setisfaction ; be 
jabers I" 

" Misser Melville, Miss Mortimer's kompxdmunts, 
an' she'd like you to kum to brekfust," said Bess. 

" With pleasure, Bess"," replied Melville. 

" Law, suz I Misser Melville, yu'se no idee how 
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foolish I gits sumtimes. This momin', I'se dun the 
cookin' and let the lazy cook sleep. She aint up yit," 
said Bess. " Pooty one, Miss Bell is. Wanted fur 
to hev nuthin but cole water fur a hrekfust." 

" Bess, you have really proved your extraordinary 
talent for an emergency," said Melville, as he carved 
a delicate piece of the steak for Bell. " Please hand 
that plate to Miss Mortimer." 

" And I shall be disappointed if that cup of coffee 
fails to meet decided approbation from you," said 
Bell. 

Eating was not the order of exercise at either end 
of the table. George Melville had altogether too 
much to admire, seated opposite, behind the rich array 
of a costly breakfast-set. Bell had more than she 
could accomplish, to keep down her blushes, excited 
by the earnest gaze and affectionate smile, blending 
so well with the graceful dignity which characterized 
Melville's address at the table. She had often faced 
a crowded breakfast-table in the capacity of hostess, 
and without wishing to hasten the ticking of the 
clock. Now, she could hear her heart beat, so quickly 
and so strong, that the old clock's second-ticks seemed 
like minutes, and the minutes became hours. But 
there is an end to everything, except a circle. 

" Pse ob de pinyun, dat Miss Bell Mortimer haint 
ete nuthin', and dat all Misser Melville's eten is kuf- 
fee. Jest look at Miss Bell's plate. Pse got nuff • 
stake leff fur me and Jim. Jim ! Jim ! hes dey druve 
off?" asked Bess, at the end of her soliloquy, as 
James opened the kitchen door. 

"Yis, Bess; and Bell's flity as a broom-stick. 
Told me, faith, to git ready, be jabers ! and dhrive the 
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bajs to Auburn, and Julius Sayzar the Grate, here I 
is and got to dhress meself. It niyer'l do for to wark 
in the bam wid the best coat on," said James ; his 
countenance expressing an unusual amount of indig- 
nation. 

" What you bein' mad 'bout I Miss Bell kin drire 
better'n you. Come along and ete brekfust. Guess 
you won't git better dis mornin'," said Bess. " Bell 
kin teach you to drive." 

Now Bess would scold and fret at Bell by the 
hour, magnifying everything she did into a folly or 
a fault ; but she allowed no one else the same privi- 
lege. The least reflection upon the idol of her heart 
was sure to be visited with a reprimand. 

James did not presume to contradict Bess. He 
quietly took the seat at the table just vacated by Mel- 
ville, and waited very demurely for Bess to help him. 

" There I ef you've sed over grace, you kin ete," 
said Bess ; her countenance assimiing a very devout 
seriousness. 

James took the offered plate, and obeyed orders 
so cleverly and skillfully, that Bess began to regain 
her good temper, which had been ruffled by his incon- 
siderate charge against Bell. The exhibition of such 
extensive powers at eating, Bess considered a great 
compliment to her cooking. It soon enabled her to 
overlook the charge of flightiness brought against 
Bell. Bess's respect for James arose in proportion to 
the rapidity with which the victualing disappeared. 

The inquiries for Bell were extensive, as the party 
of the evening before, assembled once more around 
the hospitable board, presented at the regular break- 
fast hour under Mrs. Mortimer's roof. But none of 
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the inquiries were satisfied. Mrs. Mortimer herself, 
was ignorant of Bell's movements. 

" Bess, go and call Mr. Melville," said Mrs. Mor- 
timer. 

" Yis, nm," replied Bess, and she immediately left 
the room. Entering the parlor, she seated herself in 
the largest rocking-chair, and commenced one of her 
soliloquies. 

" Call Misser Melville ! dat am easier sed dan dun. 
I'se pinynn Miss Bell wants to mind her own biz'niss 
fur herself. Now, s'posln' I'se fool, tells Bell's gone 
wid Misser Melville. Dat want de way I'se brung 
up, nohow. Dar I I'se bin here 'nuff to go up de 
stars, an' Misser Melville ain't dar." 

Having thus marked out her line of conduct, Bess 
returned to the dining-room, and reported " Misser 
Melville's room hain't nobody in it." 

Mrs. Mortimer became satisfied that Bell had gone 
for a drive, in company with Melville, and thought 
no further of the matter. 
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XLVn. 

BeU Mordmer makes the Acquiuntance of Sarah E. Graham. 

The greeting between tlie doctor and Bell, upon 
her arrival at the city of U , was sufficient evi- 
dence of old acquaintanceship. The doctor's carriage 
stood at the d^pot ready to convey Bell to the Asylum. 
On the way, he informed her of the revelations made 
by Sarah Graham, and the plans of her father. 

" Oan Sarah be moved now ?" asked Bell. 

"I think she can," replied the doctor. "I will 
send a physician, however, as an escort; and my wife 
shall also accompany you." 

" When do you think we had better start?" asked 
Bell. 

"That will depend entirely upon Sarah herself. 
Mrs. Graham arrived last night, and Sarah will not 
desire to leave her immediately," said the doctor. 

" Why not have Mrs. Graham accompany us, and 
make the visit with Sarah," asked Bell. 

" She cannot do so ; her business requires her pres- 
ence. She is a milliner," said the doctor. 

They had now reached the Asylum. Bell was re- 
ceived with the utmost cordiality by the doctor's 
family. Dinner over, the doctor conducted Bell to 
Sarah's room. He had so prepared the way, that a 
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friendship soon sprang up between them. The ardu- 
ous duties of his post did not allow him to remain 
long, however pleasant his society might have 
proved. Bell's reception by Mrs. Graham was tinc- 
tured somewhat with an unnecessary restraint, caused 
by a difference of education and position ; but Bell's 
frankness and cordiality of manners soon placed her 
at ease. Sarah had learned from her kind physician, 
that she might extend her love to Bell Mortimer 
without fearing that the affection would be slighted, 
or allowed to go unappreciated. She was, therefore, 
prepared to open her whole heart. Bell, during the 
short ride with the doctor from the d^pot, had ob- 
tained the particulars of the relation Sarah stood in 
regard to Melville's pardon. She at once divined 
the reason why her father wished to cover Sarah's 
retreat to Aurora under a veil of secrecy. By pre- 
venting even the most intimate friends from a know- 
ledge of her place of abode, the chances for her being 
discovered would be lessened. Mr. Mortimer had 
been taught by experience the advantage of keeping 
his own counsel, and Bell knew her father. She also 
knew James Mordaunt, and saw that her father took 
the precaution to render him powerless to effect his 
purpose, should he endeavor to obtain an interview 
with Sarah. These precautions proved to be founded 
in wisdom ; for James Mordaunt, before his convic- 
tion, while his liberty balanced upon a pivot^ made 
every effort in his power to discover Sarah. He even 
went so far as to visit Aurora himself, and by mak- 
ing inquiries among the people, and learning that a 
lady had been visiting at Mr. Mortimer's answering 
to the description of Sarah, he essayed to send a 
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female Mend, with whom the Mortimer family were 
miacqnauited, to call upon her. 

Bnt Mr. Mortimer was too wary in his tactics to 
be canght. Although Sarah Graham was at the 
time under his roof, and he himself in New York, 
still Mordannt's plans did not succeed. His friend 
went away allowing herself to believe that no such 
pereon was at Mr. Mortimer's residence. 

This little episode we put in here, although it 
breaks the thread of our story, merely to fill up the 
time while Bell Mortimer and Sarah Graham are 
endeavoring to make up their minds whether they 
can become warm iBriends. So far as Bell was con- 
cerned, the question was soon solved. Sympathy, 
gratitude, and a father's expressed desire, were suf- 
ficiently powerful persuadents. On Sarah's part, the 
task was more difficult. She was the recipient of 
favor. Her pride revolted at obligations. Bell was 
her superior in position, intelligence, wealth, honor, 
virtue. She had lost the beauty which had been at 
once her pride and her ruin. Bell was radiant with 
that beauty which Sarah's practised eye told her 
constituted the highest perfection of woman's attrac- 
tions. How, then, were two such hearts to become 
welded by the bonds of friendship ? Sarah felt the 
gulf; Bell saw it. Bell determined to leap boldly 
across the chasm ; Sarah timidly ventured to Cross 
it, with tottering steps, upon a narrow foot-plank. 
But they did reach a common ground, and were 
joined by the holy bands of faith, hope and 

charity. 

* * , * * * * 

At six o'clock P.M., George Melville drove, through 
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Mr. Mortimer's carriage gate the fine span of bays 
wliich were the admiration and envy of half the 
county. 

" Where is Bell ? Where's Bell? Where have you 
left Bell ?" chorused a half-dozen voices at once, as 
he alighted and handed the reins to James. 

" Could not possibly inform you," said Melville. I 
accompanied her this morning to Auburn. She took 
the cars for the East, and begged me to make her 
excuses to all whom it may concern here in this 
house." 

" But where has she gone ?" said Mrs. Edge- 
monte. 

" I can only answer that question by saying : She 
took the cars for the East, therefore she has gone 
East," said George. 

" That is the benefit of talking by lightning," said 
Mrs. Melville. 

" It's the telegraphic dispatch she received yester- 
day which has caused this mischief," said Mrs. 
Edgemonte. "Did she say good bye to you, Mrs. 
Mortimer ?" 

" She did not. This is the first news I have re- 
ceived about a telegraphic dispatch," replied Mrs. 
Mortimer. "I have no doubt everything is right, 
however. It was, doubtless, from her father or 
Fred; and she could not bear the idea of waking 
you all up merely to say good bye. What hour 
did you leave Aurora, Mr. Melville ?" 

"It was about half-past five o'clock," replied 
George. 

Two days subsequently, the whole party broke up, 
finding that woman's rights did not work satisfac- 
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torilyin the matter of coiintiy yifiiting. The only 
persons who seemed fnlly to enjoj themselves were 
Wflliam Hastings and Florence Melwood. Flo- 
rence's happiness, however, lasted but one day ; for 
Mr. Hastings fonnd it necessary to leave Anrora on 
the second morning after his arrival 
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xLvm. 

The Homestead of an American Mechanic — ^A Proposition. 

As has been seen, George Melville, when he 
returned to Aurora, on the day he drove Mr. Mor- 
tuner's bays to Auburn for the purpose of carrying 
Bell to the cars, did not arrive until about the hour 
for sunset. What should have kept him so long 
away from his friends, so soon after his release ? The 
question certainly is naturally suggested, and de- 
mands an answer. 

Upon arriving at Auburn, George drove to the 
hotel. • 

" Are we in time for the morning train ?" asked he 
of the porter, who stood in waiting. 

" Yes, sir I" was the reply. " There's three quar- 
ters of an hour before the omnibus goes to the depot. 
Will you have your horses put out ?" 

At this instant, the proprietor, who had just 
descended from his morning toilette, came out upon 
the walk. 

" Good morning. Miss Mortimer ? Good morning, 
Mr. Melville I" 

The salutation of the gentlemanly landlord was 
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retomed by both with real pleasure, for both had felt 
his kindness nnder many circnmstances. 

^ Will you take the cars this morning ?" asked the 
landlord. 

" Miss Mortimer will," said MelvUle, in reply. 

" We had better leave the horses to get their feed," 
said Melville, addressing Bell in a subdued tone. 

" Very well," replied BeU. "I make no objections 
to your arrangements." 

They alighted, and entered the hotel. In about 
half an hour, an omnibus stopped in front of the main 
entrance, and the porter cried out : 

^^ All aboard for the cars I" 

Bell and Melyille took their seats in the omnibus, 
which conveyed them to the railroad depot in a few 
moments. She had not offered to inform Melville 
concerning her destination. She merely said that 
her father had telegraphed for her, and requested 
him to say as little as possible about her departure. 
He did not ask her destination. As soon as the cars 
had left the depot, Melville turned to retrace his 
steps to. the onmibus, where he was accosted by the 
machine contractor of the prison. 

"Good morning, Mr. Melville," said the con- 
tractor. 

" Good morning I" returned Melville, accepting his 
proffered hand. 

" You have left my steam-engine in the lurch, Mr. 
Melville," continued the contractor, with a snule. 

" I don't regret the step, sir," replied Melville. 

*' Probably not; but I regret your loss from -my 
shop. Mr. Melville, they cannot make a fool of you 
longer, by asking you to dose the sick folks* and 
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fight for or against either big or Kttle pills. This is 
all a good and very necessary employment, but you 
have genius for a man's work. I am ready to oJBfer 
you a partnership in my contract, or to establish 
with you an entirely new concern wheresoever you say 
locate it. My contract has three years to run, and 
then I must depend on my chances for its extension. 
If any one bids over me, who is responsible, I lose it. 
What say you to adopting my profession, and letting 
your M.D. certificate hang up for your grandchildren 
to wonder how it ever came into the family ?" 

" I am entirely willing to embark in the business, 
but the prison contract would not be a pleasing con- 
nection." 

"That I expected you would say, Mr. Melville. 
A prison contract, however, is not the only warrant 
of success in the business." 

"I am well aware of that, sir," replied Melville. 
"But at present, I do not feel sufficiently a master 
of trade, to indulge any extended risk of capital under 
my direction." 

"I am ready* to make you the following propo- 
sition. As soon ^ I can dispose of my contract here 
by sale, or otherwise, I will embark an equal 
amount of capital with you. We will then enter the 
city of New York together, and establish a first class 
manufactory of iron works," replied the contractor. 

" The proposition, sir, is certainly flattering, and 
merits the highest consideration. I am well aware 
that you would incur a heavy responsibility by en- 
deavoring to make me equal to you as an assistant in 
the daily routine," said Melville. 

" Indeed not, Mr. Melville. I can already learu 

15* 
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of yon. All may become more or less skillfal as 
workmen, but few bare yonr bumps, as the phrenolo- 
gists say, for mechanical combination and invention," 
said the contractor. "Come, Melville, you have 
an hour or so ; let me take you to my residence, 
where we can talk the matter over fully and I will 
show you my taste in the art of living." 

" Very well I I know of nothing, sir, thaf, just now, 
would give me greater pleasure," said Melville. 

"Going up town, sir?" said the hotel porter. 

" I believe not at present," said Melville, tossing 
the man a small bonus. " See that the bays are well 
provided for." 

" Yes, sir," replied the porter. 

Melville then joined the contractor. Their course 
led them first through the d^pot, then along a wide 
street, one side of which was occupied with houses 
of German and Irish laborers ; some giving evidence 
of extreme poverty, while others showed thrift. 
The opposite side indicated more wealth. Several 
generous-appearing residences, surrounded with am- 
ple grounds and rich foliage, were unmistakable evi- 
dences of comfort, if not of luxury. This street was 
short in extent, leading east, and connecting two of 
the main outlets of the country ti'avel to the city. 
Passing to the eastern extremity of the cross street, 
Melville and the contractor entered upon one of the 
main outlets referred to — sl broad and handsome 
thoroughfare, the lots on both sides being occupied 
with neat though not costly homesteads. The side- 
walks on this street were lined with beautiful trees, 
casting a grateful shade upon the passers-by. In a 
northerly direction, this street led up a long hill. 
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the ascent being gentle, but, owing to the distance, 
the elevation was considerable. Tall and stately- 
poplar trees stood in front of several residences, 
cresting the brow of the hill. Here a change of air 
was perceptible, there being large and beautifully 
ornamented gardens, open lawns, and retreats thickly- 
studded with shrubbery-. The ailanthus, horse chest- 
nut, flowering maple, cedar, wild cherry, spruce, and so 
forth, adorned the door-yards in rich profusion, while 
the sidewalks were planted with magnificent trees, 
whose branches, locked in close embrace, formed for 
the carriage-passers a roof of closely-matted verdure. 
" Here you see my place, Mr. Melville," said the 
contractor, pointing to a large mansion built of brick, 
in front of which were several stately columns, painted 
white and bearing the Ionic characteristics in their 
fluting, caps and bases. The house stood back from 
the road about six or eight rods. The yard surroimd- 
ing it had a front which Melville judged to measure 
from eighteen to twenty rods. To the right of the 
building was an extensive kitchen garden, tastefully 
laid out into beds, the edges of which were carefully 
bordered with a light green moss. The paths between 
the beds, winding in a hundred graceful curves, oc- 
casionally being turned into shai'p angles, as the beds 
chanced to be circular or square in form, were flUed 
with flne gravel, through wliich the industrious gar- 
dener would not allow a single blade of green to find 
its way. Several grape arbors, or summer-houses, 
adorned the garden, one of which showed the charac- 
ter and employment of the owner, being very large, 
of beautiful form, and constructed entirely of iron. 
At intervals in the garden were beds of fiowers, 
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forming a beantifiil dress for the Bubstantials, sucli as 
beets, onions, cabbages, cucumbers, melons, com, 
beans, early potatoes, etc., etc. At this particular 
season, the whole garden was adorned with thousands 
of dahlia blossoms, of all shades and varieties which 
the most untiling industry could procure. X>irectly 
in front of the house, the yard was filled with fruit- 
bearing trees of the rarest kinds, interspersed occa- 
sionally with a beautiful evergreen. At the roots of 
them, and surrounding their trunks, the tasteful 
gardener had patiently removed the green sward, 
making themi to stand in diamonds, crescents. 
hearts, circles, etc., the earth being worked very 
smooth, and then covered witii white sand. To give 
effect to the whole, the grass was kept closely shaven. 

" You must have enjoyed a view of the Elysian 
Fields, sir, of which I have had a very imaginary 
notion until this moment," said Melville. 

*^ Not a very close view. I am one who can ap- 
preciate the beauties of such a home, but not one to 
build it. My wife and gardener do all the planning, 
executing, aad buying. I simply pay ihe piper," 
said the contractor. 

Melville was now conducted into the house, and 
introduced by the contractor to his wife and daugh- 
ters — ^three additions to the programme, which Mel- 
ville considered clear gain. A tour of the garden 
was then made, which occupied a good share of the 
morning. In the meantime, the contractor was busily 
engaged perfecting his plans for Melville's considera- 
tion in regard to the proposed " Iron Works." 

The hour for dinner had arrived ere all the ar- 
rangements for the plans had been perfected. 
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After this staple meal had been accomplished, 
which is usually partaken of between twelve and one 
o'clock by the great mass of the American people, the 
contractor unfolded to Melville his project, present- 
ing him with the plan carefully put in writing. 

Melville's answer was frank and full — 

" I like the general features of the business, and 
have no doubt but that the details will prove both 
pleasurable and profitable. You shall have my an- 
swer in a few days. I will give it to you either per- 
sonally or by mail." 

It was now nearly half-past two o'clock, p.m. Mel- 
ville arose to take his departure. 

" My carriage will be here in a few moments, Mr. 
Melville. You must bid the ladies good afternoon, 
and then I will drive you to the hotel." 

" I shall make no objections, although the walk 
would doubtless prove agreeable," replied Melville. 

" The distance is about a mile, sir, and you will 
save time by taking the carriage," replied the con- 
tractor. 

In a few moments tlie carriage arrived, and Mel- 
ville accompanied his friend to the hotel. Having 
ordered his horses, he started once more upon the 
road to Aurora, where he arrived, as the reader has 
already learned. 
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xux. 

Trial of the Action '< Wilcox agminst Hordaunt "—Thomas F. Griswold, 
Esquire, addresses the Jury — ^The Utica Asylum again — One of the 
Biters bitten. 

Onb week Bubsequent to the departure of Bell 

Mortimer for the city of U , the removal of Sarah 

E. Graham to Mr. Mortimer's residence in Aurora 
was accomplished. The fatigue of the journey was 
considerable for Sarah ; but the change and exercise 
produced a salutary effect upon her health. Bell im- 
mediately devoted her whole time to make Sarah 
happy. A sister could not have shown greater sacri- 
fice, or more enduring attention. Each day she 
planned some excursion in which the " bays " were 
called into active requisition. Sarah began gradual- 
ly to love the hand that watched so closely for her 
comfort. Thus a month passed ; but ere it elapsed, 
Sarah had forgotten to reflect upon the idea, that 
she was incurring any obligation. She had been 
made to feel so much at home, that she had almost 
forgotten to brood over the past. 

In the meantime, J. S. Taylor, Esquire, was slowly 
but steadily gaining ground in the cause instituted for 
the purpose of establishing the marriage of Mary Wil- 
cox with James Mordaunt. The time had arrived to 
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bring the case before the conrts. Every effort had 
had been made by Mordannt to put off, harass and 
otherwise delay the trial. On consultation with his 
aunt, Mrs. Tryon, he had determined to contest the 
suit to the last. Should it go against him, it was 
merely a matter of dollars and cents ; and, as regards 
character, he was abeady placed under three in- 
dictments, and consequently had nothing to lose. 

At length, the cause was duly noticed for trial by 
both parties, with a determination to abide an issue 
before a jury. Had the proofs been ample, Mr. Taylor 
would doubtless have hastened this desirable result. 

Considerable difficulty was raised by Mordaunt's 
counsel in regard to the jury. At length, the clerk 
of the court announced the panel to be complete, 
when the judge ordered that the jury be sworn. The 
cause was then placed in the hands of the counsel. 

Mr. Thomas F. Griswold arose, and made the 
opening address. Said he : 

" May it please the court and gentlemen of the 

JTiry = 
" We are assembled for no ordinary purpose. The 

scales of justice are seldom filled with facts such as 
are now to be presented for your consideration. I 
am well aware of the high responsibility devolving 
upon each one engaged in the prosecution of a cause 
which strikes at the position, reputation, influence 
and purse of one who has gained, by superior talent, 
skill, and mental acquirements, a hold upon the pub- 
lic mind, at once honorable and influential. It is 
true, circumstances have been developed, which have 
led the officers of justice to institute criminal proceed- 
ings against the defendant in this cause. Tliis may 
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have thrown around his name a taint for the time be- 
ing. It is mj wish, and I consider it alike my duty, 
to endeavor to disabuse your minds of every feeling 
against the defendant on this account. Let him 
stand before your judgments as one who is pure. Let 
him fall from that high position, as regards your ver- 
dict in this action, only so far and so fast as the prose* 
cution shall develop iniquity, wrong and villainy, per- 
petrated by him upon her who sits at my side, asking 
that truth, and truth alone may sway you. A few yeara 
since, a widowed mother possessed a beloved child. 
IFhe mother's hopes and anticipations for that daughter 
were co-equal with her health, bloom, industry, and 
intellectual promise, which loving Mends and fond 
relatives freely discerned and proudly acknowledged. 
The destroyer came. "Within a few short months, 
the fond mother's heart was turned to sorrow ; friends 
were made to point the finger of scorn at the daughter. 
She who sits at my side, lay in the dust, stricken down 
and crushed in the morning of life. Tip to tfiis hour, 
no relenting thought has found its note of sympathy 
for the broken spirit. But she, thus crushed, comes 
not before you in the attitude of criminality. So far as 
her acts are part of this history, she stands before you 
pure and spotless as the gentle rays of the evening 
twUight, a true and faithful wife. Such is a general 
picture of the case without relating the facts. As 
the cause shall be developed, you will be asked to 
determine the following series of events." 

We cannot pursue Mr. Griswold's opening address 
farther ; nor is it necessary, as the remailider was a 
simple statement of the facts already known to the 
reader. 
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Nor is it necessary to pursue the history of the 
trial, as the records of the court-room are notoriously 
so voluminous, that they would be out of position in 
these pages. Should any of our readers desire the 
records, doubtless the clerk of the county of New 
York will allow access to them, if they were put on 
file in his office, as they ought to have been. 

The trial of the cause lasted four days. It resulted, 
as has already ap^peared, in the complete vindication 
of Mary Wilcox's reputation ; and gave her the 
right to assume the name of Mordaunt. A subse- 
quent action for divorce resulted in freeing Mary 
from Mordaunt, and setting apart for her a comfort- 
able support ; also, granting her the right to marry 
again. 

This act of justice was a severe stroke against the 
pride of Mrs. Tryon. Her interests and reputation 
were so identified with her nephew, that she felt, 
perhaps keener than he, the disgrace attached to the 
verdict The defeat had also lost to James Mordaunt 
much of his aunt's confidence in his skill. She was 
a woman who judged by results. This state of tran- 
sition against her nephew, led Mrs. Tryon -to fear a 
similar issue in regard to the pending criminal pro- 
ceedings. Should James Mordaunt be convicted, 
and stand before the world a condemned felon, then 
earth had no more comfort for her. Mrs. Tryon was 
only one of the thousand, who regard that success 
justifies the means, covering up terrible sins. 

Already her health had suffered by a life of New 
York dissipation. In flesh, she had lost many pounds, 
and her spirits sank fast under the influences of a 
guilty conscience, abridged ambition, and a sinking 
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constitution. Two months subseqnentlj, she lay upon 
a bed, burning with fever, and the terrible golf which 
separates man from his Ood seemed clearly visible. 
In two days she lost her reason ; but the hot fever 
raged on. Upon the tenth day, her physician thought 
he witnessed a change. His keen eye also saw that, 
although Mrs. Tryon might regain her strength, she 
would be a maniac. His fears proved to be too well 
founded. Two months frt)m that time, James Mor- 
daunt's aunt occupied, in advance of her nephew's 
conviction and sentence to the State prison, the iden- 
tical room in the State Asylum which had so long 
been the home of Sarah E. Graham. 
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L. 

Death of a New Tork City Policeman — ^A Trial, Sentence, and Exe- 
cution — Ought Goyernors to hold the Pardoning Power ? 

The arrest of Bobert Shank was made in the night- 
time. He was taken with considerable difficulty. 

When the officer received Chief M ^I's telegraphic 

dispatch, Shank was in a gambling-house on Broad 
way. The approach of the police was discovered, 
and all in the house at the time endeavored to make 
their escape. By accident, one of the police, after 
all hopes of making the arrest that night seemed lost, 
chanced to walk through Canal street from Broad- 
way, into Mercer street. Opposite a lamp-post, he 
saw a man, apparently endeavoring to read llie hour 
from his watch. Closely scanning his features, he 
recognized the very game he sought. Immediately 
giving a signal for assistance, he seized him by the 
arm, saying — 
" Eobert Shank, you are my prisoner." 
Shank aimed a blow at the officer, which was 
successfully parried. A trial of strength ensued, in 
which Shank drew a knife and succeeded in inflict- 
ing a dangerous wound upon the officer's left breast. 
The wounded man fell heavily to the ground ; but, 
not relaxing his hold. Shank was drawn down with 
him. 
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As he was about to inflict a second blow upon the 
fallen policeman, his arm was rendered powerless 
by a well-directed blow given by a policeman, who 
had answered the signal. Shank felt himself seized 
by a second assailant. Mustering all his strength, he 
made one more effort to effect his escape. In this he 
would have sjicceeded, but for the unflinching cou- 
rage of the wounded officer, who, having grasped his 
legs with both arm?, held him, as the event proved, 
with the death grasp. This enabled the second offi- 
cer to aim a blow at Shank which, for the instant, 
rendered him powerless. Taking a cord from his 
pocket, he succeeded in binding Shank's arms behind 
his back, before he revived from the effects of the 
^ blow. Several other officers now reached the scene 
of action, when Shank was fully secured. His knife 
was picked up, reeking with blood. Before assist- 
ance could be procured for the wounded policeman, 
he breathed his last. Shank was immediately con- 
veyed to the Tombs.* 

The wheels of justice, when money is freely used 
to block them, turn slowly, and, too often, crazily. 

Notwithstanding the clear evidence which marked 
Shank for the gallows, still, nearly ten months had 
elapsed from the time he killed the policeman before 
he was adjudged to die. On the thirtieth djPjr of 
June, he was brought into court to receive his sen- 
tence. The case had not failed to excite considerable 
interest, as all actions on behalf of the people, in- 
volving the penalty of death, usually do. In conse- 
quence, the court-room was filled. At trni (f clock in 

* ** Tombs," is a nickname bestowed upon one of the New 
York city jails. 
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the morning, the prisoner was led into the room. 
Every eye was instantly turned upon him. He 
walked erect and firmly, looking over the assembled 
hundreds, with a careless, but unflinching glance. A 
close observer, however, might have detected in his 
eye, regret. Whether it was a regret which pro- 
ceeded from fear of death, aroused by a guilty con- 
science, or a regret at not being permitted to prey 
longer upon honest people, it was impossible to de- 
cide. While the prisoner was being led to a seat by 
his counsel, a buzz ran over the audience, caused by 
a general movement to obtain a better view of him. 

At length, the court crier rapped several times 
upon his desk, when instantly a solemn stillness per- 
vaded the audience. Every breath was held, and 
every ear eagerly opened to catch each word of the * 
presiding justice. He thus addressed the guilty 
wretch before him. 

" Robert Shank, stand up." 

The prisoner arose. Once more, a general buzz 
ran over the audience, which was immediately suc- 
ceeded by a silence as of the grave. 

The judge, whose benevolent countenance showed 
plainly bow sincerely he shrank from the solemn 
duty which devolved upon him, then delivered the 
following address to the prisoner : 

" Prisoner at the bar 1 you stand before tliis court 
convicted of the crime of murder, the highest offence 
known against human law. Your conviction has 
been the result of an earnest, careful, and solemn 
discharge of duty. That duty has been unsought by 
the men who have sealed your doom. In making up 
their verdict, your jury have been assisted by the 
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efforts of wise counfiek and earnest appeals both on 
your behalf and for the measure of justice. The 
doubt, which the law, with her ready protection, 
throws around the life and liberty of every citizen, 
has, by their verdict, been taken from your brow. 
In its place, there is stamped upon it, in plain charac- 
ters, the terrible word ^ nmrdererJ' See to it, ere 
the short time shall elapse which the court, for your 
own sake, has determined to add to your life, that 
this terrible word does not become stamped in inef- 
faceable characters upon your soul. The facts of 
your crime are peculiar. While the hand of justice 
was being laid upon your arm, calling you to an ac- 
count for the life of one once a herald of God's truth 
to man, and for the taking of whose life you would 
have been brought to trial, had the result of the pre- 
sent action been different; with the knowledge of 
your crimes, or your innocence, you struck down a 
fellow-being, who had warned you that his purpose 
was commanded by duty. Innocence seldom feareth 
the inquiry of justice, however searching. Con- 
scious guilt is sure to plan and quick to execute addi- 
tional crime. The verdict of your jury, while it con- 
signs your body to a felon's death, also gives public 
opinion the right to look to you for a solution of the 
doubt which yet hangs over the memory of your sup- 
posed victim, Eev. John Furnace. See to it, as yon 
endeavor to make your peace with heaven, that yon 
hesitate long to approach that grave which separates 
all mankind from the Great Judge, without removing 
so much of your guilt as confession and repentance, 
handmaids of Truth, can wash from your soul. 

"Robert Shank, have you anything to say why 
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the sentence of the law shonld not now be pro- 
nounced against you ?" 

The large audience waited in breathless silence to 
catch the prisoner's reply. It was very evident that 
the address of the judge, so entirely unexpected by 
the prisoner, as well as by the audience, had been 
carefully listened to and duly weighed by the guilty 
man. But one thing prevented him from maMng a 
full confession upon the spot — ^the fear that he should 
implicate Mordaunt. After waiting a few moments, 
he replied : 

" Nothing, sir." 

The justice then, taMng up a piece of paper, con- 
tinued : 

" Eobert Shank, you have been tried and convicted 
of the crime of murder, by a jury of your country- 
men, for the killing of John Peabody. It remains 
for this court to pass upon you the sentence of the 
law, in such cases made and provided. It is, that you 
be taken from this room back to the confinement 
from whence you came ; that you be there kept until 
the 16th day of Augnst^ j[/roximo ; that on that day, 
between the hours of eight o'clock, a.m., and six 
o'clock, P.M., you be hanged by the neck until dead. 
And may God have mercy upon your soul." 

On the sixth day of August, subsequent to receiv- 
ing his sentence, Shank sent a request for his counsel 
to visit him, in company with a young clergyman to 
whom he had become very much attached, and who, 
in view of the awful doom which awaited Shank, had 
been very attentive to him. 

On that day he made a full confession of his 
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crimes. The following day, James Mordaunt, tak- 
ing up his morning paper, read a full account of the 
murder of Rev. John Furnace, and the part which 
he had played in the tragedy as an accomplice. He 
also read a full account of his connection with the 
Society of the " Ever Faithful.'^ The reader, possi- 
bly, may be somewhat surprised at this course 
adopted by Shank. There may be some who will 
be unwilling to record any merit in the repentance 
of a man so steeped in crime as was Shank. There 
are others who stand ready to throw the mantle of 
charity over even the greatest wickedness, where 
there exists a reasonable hope that true repentance 
has had her perfect work. Certain are we that the 
parties implicated by Shank's confession visited more 
wrath, in their impotent rage, upon the faithful 
young minister of God's word, than they did upon 
their companion in crime ; declaring that " Bob 
Shank never would ha' peached but for the way the 
contemptible preacher talked to him," 

On the sixteenth day of August, Shajik was exe- 
cuted. A higher power alone can say whether the 
law was founded in wisdom which administered capi- 
tal pimishment in a case of such palpable repentance 
as was his. In the view of death, he made a full con- 
fession, and without thought of a reprieve. Why 
should not human law deal with a frank confession 
of crime on the same principle which underlies the 
divine law ? Why, in such cases, should there not 
at least be offered the forgiveness of a commutation 
of the dreadful doom, " Blood fob blood?" Capital 
punishment is, doubtless, in some instances, neces- 
sary ; but should not the human lawgiver hold out 
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inducemejits to procure confessions similar to those 
offered by the Holy Law Giver? Would not the 
certain fear of the convicted felon's confession, for 
the sake of commutation of sentence, stand as a pow- 
erful preventive of banded villainy ? This view may 
be wrong. Heaven's statute law, however, is founded 
upon it, so far as the doctrines of confession and re- 
pentance militate. 

James Mordaunt, it will be remembered, was sen- 
tenced to five years at hard labor in the State prison. 
He was taken to the Sing Sing prison, which is 
located in the village of Sing Sing, on the eastern 
banks of the Hudson, a little more than thirty miles 
from New York. He remained there but six months. 
Through the interest of Mr. Mortimer, exerted in his 
behalf, he was made the book-keeper of the prison — 
an occupation which relieved him from the hard 
labor, contemplated by the letter of the law ; and we 
doubt very much whether it carried out the spirit 
thereof. At the expiration of six months, the Sing 
Sing prison having become hyper-surfeited with 
convicts, he, in common with nineteen others, was 
removed to the Auburn prison. At, Auburn he 
obtained little sympathy. There George MelviUe 
was known ; and the man who had imprisoned him, 
with whom the relations of friendship as well as com- 
mon humanity, ought to have proved sufficient to 
prevent the crime, found no favor at the hands of the 
keepers. 

"Where shall James Mordaunt be put?" asked 
the clerk, as the agent entered the office. " He has 
no trade." 

"Mordaunt," said the agent, "would you not pre- 

16 
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fer shoemaking to weaying? Perhaps you would 
like George Melville's place t Yes, that's just where 
yon shall go. The machine shop. Who knows but 
what, when yonr time is out, you may want a job of 
George Melville! Be industrious, Mordaunt, and 
we will make a good mechanic of you." 

Mordaunt, had he dared, could have stricken the 
agent to the ground ; but he concluded, very wisely, 
to use discretion under the circumstances. 

The agent was up to his word. To the machine 
shop Mordaunt went. He failed to carry there any- 
natural mechanical ability. During the time of his 
service as a convict, he was considered a drone in the 
hive. "We leave him for a while to regret the bitter 
fate he had dealt out so readily for a base revenge, 
and which had recoiled so significantly. 
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LI. 

The Island Martha's Ymeyard. 

" Mr. Mjslville," asked Bell, as, standing against 
the railing which surrounded the top of the tower, 
she stretched forth her snow-white arm eastward, 
" Mr. Melville, I recognize that tall tree in yonder 
collection of houses as the celebrated elm you have 
been describing." 

"Yes, Miss Mortimer, that is the celebrated, I 
should say distinguished, elm of Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts," replied Melville. 

" And what is that tall mountain in the north ?" 
asked Bell ? 

"Saddle-back Mountain. William's College lies 
at its feet," was the reply. " Here, at the south, you 
have the Hancock Shakers, a peculiai^ sect of deluded 
religionists^ industrious as they are neat, honest, and 
exclusive. To the west, is Kinderhook; and those 
moving columns of smoke are made by the steam- 
boats ploughing the noble Hudson. If it were not 
for the intervening hills, we could easily discern 
Albany, the capital of the great Empire State." 

"Mrs. Melwood, where did you leave mother?" 
asked Bell. 

"With Frederick. She concluded the effort to 
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walk to the "tower" was too mucli for her strength; 
the horses, she declared, should not come. They 
will wait for ns at the Mountain Honse." 

Mrs. Mortimer, accompanied hj Bell and Frede- 
rick, had just been on a jaunt to the Island Mar- 
tha's Vineyard for the purpose of returning the visits 
made them by Mr. and Mrs. Melville, at Aurora. 
It has already appeared that Edgartpwn was the 
home of George MelviUe. Edgartown occupies a 
lovely spot on this western hemisphere. There is an 
old tradition surrounding the Island Martha's Yine- 
yard. "Vlfhy it should not be entitled to credit we 
cannot perceive. Certain are we, the romance of 
truth surpasses any creations of the imagination. 
There being real romance in this tradition, we are 
strongly inclined to believe in its truth. As the 
story is handed down, a celebrated Indian chieftain 
owned two islands, situated southeast of the State 
called Massachusetts, and now forming a part there- 
of. This chieftain had two daughters. Soon after 
the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth Rock, 
these islands were visited by the whites. They were 
cordially received by the Indian warrior, and hospi- 
tably entertained. In course of time, a strong friend- 
ship arose between the whites and the old chieftain, 
which led to yearly interchanges of visits. As his 
daughters grew up, they were christened by their 
white friends, additional to their Indian titles, Martha 
and Nancy. Finally, the old chieftain, brought down 
by the hand of disease, felt his end approaching. 
Calling his daughters, he said, using the broken Eng- 
lish which he had learned, and which he always 
spoke with evident pride — 
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"Nancy — ^Martha — ^me old; me go to the happy 
hunting grounds. Me no leave you look up to me, 
and say, which island mine? Me say, you know 
now which have. Nan, you old ; choose ! Martha, 
you young ; have other 1" 

Nancy being thus commanded by the dying chief, 
selected for her inheritance the island now known as 
NcmtuckeL so called because ^^Nam, took UP Martha 
received the other, which has ever since borne her 
name, being known as the island " Ma/rthcCa Vine- 
yardP 

A summer jaunt to these islands is full of interest, 
involving, as it does, some of the grandest water 
scenery on the American continent. They are peo- 
pled by a race of bold mariners. Every two men out 
of three of the inhabitants bear the title " captain " 
as an honorable handle to their names. The shores 
of the islands are washed by the waves of old Ocean. 
Forever the roUing surf has been singing its mourn- 
ful requiem where are now the graves of the old 
chieftain's daughters. As the "Eagle's Wing"* 
bears us away from the Vineyard, we offer the 
following tribute to the gentle Indian Martha, who 
yet hovers over the grave of her once mortal self, 
now a 

"spirit or TBE ISLAIH) HOICS.*' 

Oh, farewell ! dear heart, we sever ! 

On the foaming seas I roam ; 
*Midst the storm, forget thee ? never — 

Spirit of thine "Island Home!*'— 

* "Eagle's Wing'' is the name of a small steamboat, plying 
between Martha's Vineyard and the continent. 
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0*«r the main, the wild wayes dashing, 

Soon will kiBB our bold ehip's keel ; 
Seek them, love, in moon-beams flashing; 

On the beach bj moonlight steaL 

Speak thy fean! dear heart, theyHl listen, 

WUdlj breaking on the shore ; 
Flash on flash, with light theyni glisten. 

Whispering, as they cease to roar, 
** Spirit-form, so graceful bending. 

Fairest of the sea-clad isle. 
To thy lips one heart is sending 

Kisses pure, by us the while." 

Darkest night! no moon, or star-beam 

Gather softly in mine eye : 
On the deep— hath death's cold glare-beam 

Gome to light my latest sigh? 
Spirit form, so graceful bending. 

Fairest of the sea-clad isle. 
For thy heart, that sigh is blending 

Purest love with Heaven's smile. 

Sucli was the *' Island Home," where George Mel- 
ville's father, in the village of Edgartown, had esta- 
blished his summer residence. It was a beautifol 
home, uniting the pleasures of a country life, the lux- 
uries of both foreign and inland commerce, turned 
towards the island by the" Eagle's Wing," and a rich 
supply of unadulterated sea-breezes. 

" Eeally, George," said BeU Mortimer, as together 
they promenaded the deck of the little steamer, 
" your summer home is a gem of rare selection." 

" Eather say, needs to be studded with a gem of 
rare selection," replied George Melville. 

The ardent gaze which accompanied this compli- 
ment, rather than the compliment itself, caused Bell's 
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pulse to beat more quickly. The hand wliicli she 
rested upon Ms arm, began to tremble. Withdraw- 
ing it, she replied : 

"George, the diamond never becomes dimmed. 
Time holds no poison with which to change its bril- 
liant lustre. It is not for me to become a gem in 
your home." 

"Bell, then you shall become a tree in my 
garden." 

" A tree ?" said Bell. " Why a tree ?" 

" Listen to Allan Eamsay," replied George. 

** See yon twa elms that grow up side by side — 
Suppose them, some years syne, bridegroom and bride ; 
Nearer and nearer ilka year they've prest, ) 

'Till wide their spreading branches are increast, > 
And in their mixture now are fully blest. J 

This shields the other frae the eastlin blast, 
That in return defends it frae the west. 
Sic as stand single, — a state sae liked by you I 
Beneath ilk storm — frae every airth maun bow.' " 

" Let me be a tree, dear George — ^not a ffem," said 
BeU. 

"A tree of heaven 1 so you will become," said 
George, taking Bell's hand, and drawing it gently 
within his arm. It was not relinquished until his 
warm pressure was returned by the slight trembling 
which spoke a clear response to his last sentiment. 

The boat was gradually nearing the city of New 
Bedford. So many objects of interest presented 
themselves, that Melville was soon engaged in the 
pleasing task of pointing them out for Bell's infor- 
mation. 

Tlie party on the boat was the same with whicli 
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the reader has met, on " Tower Moimtain." Mrs. 
Melwood and her daughter had accepted Mrs. Morti- 
mer's urgent invitation to visit Aurora. By particu- 
lar request of George Melville, the party first went 
to Boston, and from thence to Pittsfield, where 
George desired to ]:enew some of his old associations 
as a medical student 

At Albany, George left the party, and took the cars 
for New York, where now an equal partner with Mr. 
James Carter, his friend the contractor, of Auburn 
memory, he stood at the head of one of the most 
extensive " iron works " in the United States. Al- 
ready he had succeeded in planning, and his establiBh- 
ment had executed the plans, which had given to 
American steam navigation a rank equal with the 
world. He was quoted as an authority by the enter- 
prising capitalists, who sought to compete with Eng- 
lish progress, for his name stood high upon the list 
of American mechanics. Already it was spoken with 
pride, whenever the comparative merits of American 
and foreign mechanical inventors formed the theme 
of social converse. 
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Sunday-school in Prison — ^The Chaplain and his ConTict Congregation 
— ^A Convict who had well earned his position reflects— ^Two Deaths. 

It is a Sabbath-day morning ; the streets of the 
city of Auburn give token of the solemn respect 
which the great American heart pays to the day of 
sacred rest. The distant church-clock strikes eight. 
Coming from different parts of the city, a number 
of young men have been gradually approaching the 
central entrance of the state prison. The ponderous 
gate slowly yields to the continued pressure of the 
gate-keeper. Let us enter in company with the band 
of young men, and note their object. It is neither 
our purpose, nor have we the inclination, to accept 
theinvitation extended, to join in the duties of the 
morning hour. To become a successful and efficient 
Sunday-school teacher, requires early training and 
large experience. He who would follow in the foot- 
steps of Robert Eaikes, of " Merrie England," must be- 
come " wise as the serpent, and harmless as the dove." 

"We have entered the prison chapel, which the 
reader wiU doubtless remember, having visited it 
once before, Those convicts who elect to join the 
Sunday-school, have been taken from their cells, and 
are asseiQbied in the chapel. The object which has 

16* 
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caused the yisit to the prison of so many young men 
is now apparent. They have come to assist the con- 
Ticts in their efforts to study the Holy Scriptures. 

'^ Attendance upon the Sunday-school," said one of 
the keepers present, answering onr inquiry, « is not 
compulsory." 

Among the several classes, we approach one, the 
members of which appear unusually interested in 
the conversation of the teacher. To our astonish- 
ment, we recognize, as the convict apparently most 
interested in the exercises, James Mordaunt. Our 
knowledge of the man, and his earnest interest in 
subjects so foreign to our appreciation of him, do not 
harmonize. And yet, evidently, this must be the 
feeling awakened in the breast of every casual visitor 
to such a Sunday-school, who recognizes an acquaint- 
ance among the convicts. 

The remaining half hour is fuU of interest, espe- 
cially as devoted to speculations in regard to James 
Mordaunt. "We are informed by one of the keepers 
that Mordaunt only joined the Sunday-school a few- 
weeks since. 

" Many of the convicts," said the keeper, " attend 
Sunday-school to pass away the time. It is better 
than staying shut up in a cell. I guess Mordaunt 
don't care much about the religious part. He's been 
pretty regular, though, since the first week in last 
montib." 

" When does the regular service commence ?" 

" Pretty soon, now," answered the keeper. 

The bell of the prison, a short time after, was rung, 
announcing the hour for morning service. In a short 
fime, the measured tread of the convicts, marching 
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in columns, by companies, was heard upon the stair- 
case leading to the chapel. When the convicts had 
been seated, between fifty and sixty visitors were 
admitted. The audience now consisted of about seven 
hundred convicts, thirty to forty keepers, and nearly a 
hundred visitors ; about half of the latter being ladies. 
The exercises were commenced by a short, earnest 
prayer, spoken by the chaplain. This was followed by 
the reading of a selection from the Holy Scriptures. 
To our surprise, the clergyman, taking up a hymn- 
book, gave out, and read the following hymn : 

" sinner, bring not tears alone, 
Or outward form of prayer ; 
But let it in thy heart be known 
That penitence is there. 

" To smite the breast, the clothes to rend, 
God asketh not of thee : 
Thy secret soul he bids thee bend 
In true humility. 

** Oh, let us then, with heartfelt grief, 
Draw near unto our God, 
And pray to him to grant relief 
And stay the lifted rod. 

** righteous Judge, if thou wilt deign, 
To grant us what we need, 
We pray for time to turn again 
And gracQ to turn indeed." 

During the reading of the hymn, a problem of 
no little difficulty has arisen ! Who is to do the sing- 
ing ? This difficulty is overcome, if not in a style 
entirely scholastic, in a maimer admirably appro- 
priate to the time, place, and occasiop. Far to the 
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left, in the southwestern comer of the chapel, about 
twenty convicts arise ; one, evidently the leader, or 
chorister, sounding his tuning fork, gives the pitch 
to his choir. IJxpectation, being so emphatically at 
a low ebb, the convict-choir commence their effort 
to act well their part, under fair auspices. Some 
of the harmony is new ; but, you have listened 
to such nevmesSj so often, under circumstances of 
greater pretence, that criticism dare not exercise 
herself. Gradually, the sentiment of the hymn, 
touching a chord in your own breast, dissipates 
the curiosity aroused, and awakens a full appreci- 
ation of the beautiful truth so clearly made manifest. 
"Heaven's joy is greatest when the vilest sinner 
repents." This appreciation growing stronger, the 
heart joins in the prayer of the concluding stanza, 
with earnest humUity. A prayer; another hymn; 
a sermon ; a concluding prayer and hymn, and then 
the heartfelt benediction of the worthy man of God. 
" Mat the gbacb of oub Lobd Jesus Christ best 

UPON AND ABn>E WITH TOU POBEVEB. AmBN." 

The service has ended. You have admired the 
preacher's style ; felt his earnestness ; been instructed 
by his wisdom, and now desire to know him. 

"To what denomination of Christians does the 
chaplain belong ?" 

" The Methodist," replied the keeper. 

" Is it possible to make his acquaintance to-day, sir?" 

" I think not, He sometimes devotes his time to 
visiting the convicts in their cells. I think he in- 
tends doing so this morning," replied the keeper. 

There being nothing farther to warrant visitors in 
prolonging their etay, you retire from the prison. 
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The bells of the city churches are now ringing 
forth a solemn peal, calling upon all of the inhabitants 
to go up unto the houses of God for the morning ser- 
vice. 

There is held usually but one service in this prison. 
The convicts occupy the remainder of the day in 
their cells. Books, of a religious character only, are 
furnished to all who desire them, from the State li- 
brary, attached to the prison, of which the chaplain is 
the regular librarian. 

The man of God, who has received for his 
flock a convict parish — can scarcely be placed in a 
position of greater responsibility. The comparative 
results of different workers in such an institution 
show, as clearly as the full com in tlie ear, when the 
field is ripe for the harvest. There are few places 
where the triumphs of revealed truth are more effec- 
tually or more satisfactorily exhibited, nor are the in- 
stances of rare occurrence. 

James Mordaunt, after the noon meal, retired into 
his narrow cell, bearing in his hand a copy of Bun- 
yan's Pilgrim's Progress. The pages were carefully 
read, and the rich fountain of truth, so beautifully 
adorned, proved to be an oasis upon the desert. The 
hours passed rapidly away, until the gathering darkness 
prevented him from longer distinguishing the letters. 
An hour later, Mordaunt's cell was completely dark- 
ened. The limits of his walk were bounded by three 
short paces from west to east, by one from north to 
south, while with the hand he could strike the ceil- 
ing above his head without effort. To gather in the 
rays from a distant lamp, designed to light the patrol, 
he was compelled to ftepuine a stooping posture, and 
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place a Bingle eye at a grating, of whicli the inter- 
spaces were aboat one inch, bj three halves of an 
inch square. 

The book had long since been, of necessity, relin- 
quished. Hour after hour of the solemn night had 
paased away. Still James Mordaunt heeded not the 
small iron cot upon which he nightly slept. Thought 
was too busy. Kemorse had begun to claim his flesh. 
A convict's fare and a convict's habits of life were not 
responsible for the failing health. Three years had 
passed by, during which time the proud and haughty 
villain, aided by the sophistries that so surely turn 
wisdom into foolishness, had quieted conscience by 
exaggerated pictures ; fancy, for truth ; revenge for 
honest determination; the desire to possess one who 
had crossed his self-esteem by refusing his hand, for 
xmselfish affection. 

But now, nighttime and daytime were hours for the 
seeds of remorse to germinate. Already unseen, they 
had sprouted from a thousand parts of his flesh, and 
sapped it up in their slow but steady growth. 

" Eemorse 1" uttered the miserable man, as he mad- 
ly struck his brow, beneath which an over-heated 
brain was toiling. 

" Bemorse 1" echoed the sharp stings of a con- 
science at last awakened to a sense of guilt. 

Morning came ; but when the prison bell called 
the convicts from their cells, Mordaunt heard it not. 
A short time after his condition became known, he 
was visited by the agent, who ordered four convicts 
to his cdl, accompanied by a keeper, and bearing a 
litter. Upon this he was immediately removed to 
the hospital. At nine o'clock, the physician of the 
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prison arrived. Upon due examination, lie pro- 
nounced Mordaunt's disease to be typhus fever. 

When the clerk of the prison learned this fact, he 
communicated it to Mr. Mortimer by letter. That 
gentleman determined to respond to the clerk's let- 
ter by making Mordaimt a visit. He arrived at Au- 
burn three days after the receipt of the letter, which 
had found him in New York. 

" Good morning, Mr. Mortimer," said the clerk, as 
that gentleman entered his office at the prison. "You 
have called in consequence of my letter." 

" How is Mordaunt ?" said Mr. Mortimer. 

"No better," replied clerk. "The opinion pre- 
vails that he cannot survive." 

"Has he any idea of this himself?" asked Mr. 
Mortimer. 

" Yes, sir. He has asked to see Sarah E. Graham. 
By the advice of the physician, she has been notified 
of his wish. She will, doubtless, arrive this after- 
noon, or to-morrow morning, if able to come. She is 
now with her mother. He has also expressed a de- 
sire to see Mary Wilcox and his daughter." 

"Then he has acknowledged them at last," said 
^ ■' Mr. Mortimer. 

"Yes; and evidently some powerful motive has 
■^ led to this result," said the clerk. 

" What is the matter with him?" asked Mr. Mor- 
•^ timer. 

" Typhus fever," said the clerk. 

" How is he this morning ?" said Mr. Mortimer. 
-'^ " Out of his head," replied the clerk. " He became 

* flighty yesterday morning, and has been growing 

^^ worse. This morning he is completely prostrated; 
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seeing to recognize no one. The hospital physician 
has invited a conncil of the city physicians, which is 
to convene in abont half an hour.*' 

" I am glad he has acknowledged that Mary Wil- 
cox was his wife. That act of justice, although it has 
come at the eleventh hour, will give great pleasi^re 
to Mary," said Mr. Mortimer. 

Tlie council of physicians assembled soon after, 
and Mr. Mortimer was invited to be present. It was 
the general opinion that he could not survive. On 
the subseqent day, Sarah E. Graham arrived, accom- 
panied by her mother. By the kindness of tlie agent, 
they were permitted to occupy a place within the 
prison, in his own family. Owing to Mordaunt's 
critical position, a separate room had been assigned 
to him. 

Upon receiving news of his sickness, and the de- 
sire he had expressed, Mary Wilcox did not hesitate 
to accompany her uncle, Captain Joseph Horton, to 
Auburn. She arrived two days after Sarah Oraham. 

There had been no change for the better. Up to 
this time, Mordaunt had been entirely unconscious 
of the presence of any one in his room. 

The tears of Sarah fell thick and fast as she entered 
the presence of one whom she had never ceased en- 
tirely to look upon with affection. But Sarah was now 
actuated through other feelings than those inspired 
by regret at his bodily sufferings. The idea that 
James Mordaunt was apparently about to die, with 
the weight of sin upon his soul unremoved by any 
sign or token of repentance, was the moving cause 
of her anguish. Sarah Graham had joined the pure 
of heart in this world of trial, and had devoted her 
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life to acts of kindness and benevolence. How ar- 
dently she offered up her secret prayer that reason 
might return to James Mordaunt, if but for one sin- 
gle hour I In this prayer she was joined by Mary 
Wilcox, who, since her divorce had dropped the 
name of Mordaunt. Notwithstanding the earnest 
appeals of Mary and Sarah, James Mordaunt was not 
permitted again to commune with his victims. On 
the eleventh day from th^ time he was first attacked, 
he expired. His last few moments were full of terrible 
agony. When every one present had supposed that 
he was gone, his body suddenly became gifted with 
a supernatural energy. He rose in bed, and opened 
his eyes, and in a loud voice, like the commander 
upon the battle-field, said — 

" Brandy I" 

Instantly a goblet of brandy was offered to him, of 
which he quickly and nervously drank. Then, look- 
ing, fiercely upon those gathered around his bed, he 
spoke again with renewed energy : 

" Is there a place called heU ? , Then I go there 1" 

A cold shiver ran over his frame. Once more he 
gasped for breath. The sudden flush which had 
accompanied this spasmodic strength as suddenly de- 
parted Sinking ^ain upon hif piUow, a teiible , 

tremor shook his frame, communicating with the 
bedstead and the room. Once more he gasped for 
breath ; but it was a last effort. Death put an end 
to his bodily sufferings. The spirit had gone before 
another tribunal. Was it that of an offended God ? 
^ * ^ it it it 

Mr. Mortimer had the corpse removed to New 
York, and placed in Mrs. Tryon's family vault. 
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Six months subseqnentljy Mrs. Tryon followed 
npon the same path, to that 

** Boani from whence no traTdler retnnis." 

She died a raving maniac in the Innatic asylum.' 

Mary Mordannt, while thns a little girl, became 
the sole heiress both to her father's estate and Mrs. 
Tryon's. Together, they amounted to nearly half a 
million. An attempt was made by some of the re- 
mote heirs to interrupt Mary Mordaunt's inheritance. 
It was never brought to trial. 
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Lin. 

A Wedding — ^Wedding Tour — Conclusion. 

Laws, suzI never did see sioli nobody knowin' 
nothin' sence I'se bom. It's Bess here, an' Bess 
thar, an' Bess I Bess 1" 

" Bess," said James. 
^ "Git eouti now, jest you 'tend to your own 
bizness. I'se 'bout tired ov this ere doin's." 

" Bess, Bess," said Frederick Mortimer. 

"Yis, sir," said Bess, as mildly as a kitten. 
" What Misser Frederick want?" 

" Bell desires your presence up stairs immediately." 

" Bess," said Mrs. Mortimer, " there will be four 
more at dinner to-day." 

" Yis 'um,^' said Bess, nearly in despair. 

" Bess," said Mr. Mortimer, " five large glasses in 
the study, and a bottle of the brown sherry. Some 
ice, lemon, and sugar." 

Mr. Mortimer, although a temperate man, prided 
himself upon his home-made sherry cobblers. 

Bess now woke up to the demands made upon 
her. In a few moments she had marshalled the 
servants of the house, who were all amenable to her, 
and had given to each their directions. Out of the 
chaos, she soon brought order. 
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" Wal, now/' said Bess, " it's good this marryin' 
don't come only once in a family." 

Bess evidently judged all £Eunilies by Mr. Morti- 
mer^s ; and in so doing, failed to remember that some 
young ladies were blessed with rare gems in the 
shape of lovely, and often lovelier sisters. However, 
in this remark, Bess was sincere. She really be- 
lieved " marryin only came once in a family." 

In due time, the dinner-party was fully arranged. 
And a grand affidr Bess had determined it should be, 
^^All out o' kompulment to Miss Bell Mortimer, 
she'd trotted on hur knee, she had." And a grand 
affair it was. 7or the past three hours, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mortimer, Mr. and Mrs. Melville, and Mr. and Mrs. 
George Melville, had been receiving the congratula- 
tions of half the county of Cayuga, besides all of 
Aurora, from the highest to the lowest in the scale 
of fortune ; for Hon. B. F. Mortimer, like the good 
olden gentlemen, a race which will never become 
extinct in rural America, shook a man's hand for his 
mental and moral worth, not for his cloth; and, 
kissed a lass for her rich, sunny smile, rosy cheeks, 
laughing eyes, and guileless heart, not for her 
furbelows and flounces. 

But now, the more select family dinner-party was 
at hand. Around this board was ^thered all the 
relatives and bosom friends of the Mortimer family, 
a goodly host. Among the number who belonged 
to the Melville party, were Mr. WiUiam Hastings 
and his lovely bride Florence, who looked upon the 
company assembled but one short week a wife. The 
wedding of George Melville and Bell Mortimer had 
taken place that morning at Mr. Mortimer's resi- 
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dence. The ceremony was conducted by an octo- 
genarian; one who had performed a like duty for 
Bell's parents; one who had planted the Standard 
of the Cross in the wilderness, and under the Old 
School Presbyterian form of religious faith, had 
fought a good fight and almost finished his course. 
As George and BeU knelt to receive the blessing, his 
withered hands, as they were gently laid upon their 
foreheads, trembled with age; the eye, as it was 
upturned to Heaven, suffused with a tear, but it was 
the teardrop of a bright vision of the glorious home 
awaiting him. 

" May the choicest blessings of the aU-wise Crea- 
tor foUow upon the pathway of thee and thine! 
Grant, oh most High, that as these thy servants shall 
remember from whence fiow aU earthly blessings, so 
peace, plenty, happiness, and bright immortality, 
shall be vouchsafed unto them." 

Such were the concluding words, uttered in tremu- 
lous accents, which testified before men that George 
Melville and Bell Mortimer were united in hand, as 

they had long been in heart. 

* * ^ * it ^ 

At five o'clock that afternoon, the wedding-party 
started for Auburn. There they took the evening i 

train eastward. The party consisted of George 
Melville and his lovely bride, Mr. and Mrs. Edge- 
monte, Mr. James H. Griswold, Thomas F. Griswold 
and wife, Mr. and Mrs. William Hastings, Miss Mary 
Melville, and Frederick Mortimer. 

It had been determined that the whole party 
should make a hasty trip to the points of prominent 
interest in Europe. On the morning succeeding 
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their arrival at New York, Mr. William HaetiiigB, 
accompanied by Mr. Frederick Mortimer, wlile 
passing down Broadway for the purpose of yisiting 
the ticket office of the principal Hne of American 
ocean steamers, was accosted by a gentleman, evi- 
dently an old acquaintance. 

"Ah! Mr. Hastings 1 Good morning," said the 
gentleman* 

« Good morning," returned Hastings, with a smile 
of pleasure. 

"I perceive by the marriage lists, Mr. Hastings, 
that you are no longer a free man in this great 
Republic." 

" The marriage lists, my dear sir, tell a truthful 
tale," returned Hastings. 

"What is to become of your business matters ?" 

"Oh, they must jog on without reins for a few 
months, while I take a short respite in Europe," said 
Hastings. 

"Then, you must allow me the pleasure of present- 
ing you with a free pass to and from Liverpool on my 
line of steamers, as you are, doubtless, aware one of 
them is the first to sail. No words, sir. It is my bridal 
present to the lovely Mrs. Hastings, upon whom I 
shall make it my duty, privilege, etc., to caU this 
afternoon. Where is she holding levee ?" 

" At the St. Nicholas Hotel ; but I cannot allow 
you to call upon her alone." 

" Afraid to trust the new wife with an old friend 
who might be your father? Hastings I Hastings I" 

" No, no 1 not that, my dear sir. You are too fast. 
You will find a large party at the hotel, all looking 
eastward across the Atlantic." 
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" Who are they, sir ?" inquired the gentleman. 

" Mr. and Mrs. Edgemonte," said Hastings. 

"Ain't afraid to face them. Edgemonte is an 
honest man, and his wife — ^never mind. I knew her 
at sixteen." 

" Mr. James H. Griswold," continued Hastings. 

"Has the best credit of any merchant in New 
York. Catfish Eaiboad stock came out all right. 
Is worth half a million, and lends me any amount I 
want when the money market is close. Guess I can 
stand under his batteries. Anybody else ?" 

" Thomas E. Griswold and Clara, his beautiful and 
accomplished" 

" Wife, sir ! — ^wife 1 trotted her a baby on my knee, 
and kissed her when she vowed to love^ honor^ and — 
didn't hear the obey. Who pise ?" 

" Mrs. WUliam Hastings " 

" Of course, Mr. Hastings ; unless you see fit to 
put up the bars and keep an old friend out of the 
field in a fit of young-husband-jealousy. Who is to 
wind up the party ?" 

"Miss Mary Melville and Mr. Frederick Morti- 
mer." 

" Molly MelviUe, of Edgartown 2" 

" Yes," replied Hastings. 

" I shall ask George Melville, who planned and 
buUt the machinery for my new steamship, to intro- 
duce me to her, if he ever returns to business. I've 
called on him twenty times, and his partner. Carter, 
says he thinks he has deserted the city for good. But 
who is this Mr. Frederick Moiiimer ? dare say, some 
one full of nonsense, who wants to marry Molly Mel- 
ville. He can't get her " 
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" Allow me to interrupt you, my dear sir, and let 
Mr. Mortimer speak for himself," said Hastings, as 
soon as he could speak, with a very wicked twinkle 
about the eye, introducing Frederick Mortimer to his 
friend, as the son of the Hon. B. F. Mortimer. 

" Laugh — ^no use 1 You have not caught me. I 
know Mortimer, too. Ben Mortimer and I have had 
some hard fights, shoulder to shoulder, in Washing- 
ton, all to let American enterprise have a fair oppor- 
tunity to make headway, and assert her ability to 
compete with the tough mariners of old England. 
Never mind — the thick-headed policy of some legis- 
lators, sooner or later, wiU lead them out where Xing 
Nebuchadnezzar went and remained seven years; or, 
as angry Jonathan Slick expressed it, ' they will all 
go to grass.' Well, I can face the chip of the old 
Mortimer block, if he will let me," said Hastings' 
friend. " That's all the leaven in the batch, is it ?" 

" Not quite I" said Hastings. 

" Who else, then ? come ! I'm getting warm after 
my long speech on American ocean navigation 
policy." 

" The man you have called on twenty times at his 
office is there," said Hastings. 

« George Melville 2" 

" Yes !" replied Hastings, with a smile. 

"Then I am going thei^, anyhow. Any one else ?" 
asked his friend. "Gomel I'm getting almost des- 
perate. 

" Bell Mortimer — ^that was," said Hastings. 

" Bell Mortimer that was ? And who is jSeU Mor- 
timer that is, pray ?" 

" Mrs. George Melville." 
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" Whew !" and Hastings' friend gaye a whistle of 
most immoderate length. Then, turning on his heel, 
assuming a very sober countenance, and putting on 
some pseudo-dignified manners, he nodded to the two 
yoimg men, very stiffly. " Tell your party that my 
new steamship sails day after to-morrow at 12, m., 
precisely, for Liverpool. Tell them they go as my 
guests ; that the ship is at their service ; and, that I 
would like an invitation to accompany the party. 
That's all. I sha'n't call at the St. Nicholas until I 
receive the invitation. George Melville 1 — married ! 
Built my best machinery I Splendid fellow I Good 
mechanic! Ain't a fool! Got a good wife! Ben 
Mortimer's got to go, too 1" And down Broadway 
posted this citizen ocean sovereign — a, man to whose 
energies, industry, and enterprise, the whole Ameri- 
can nation owes a debt which can only be paid when 
the greeh-sward covers his form. On the spot which 
shall hold his remains will be kindled a spark that 
shall inflame the pride of true Americans, to emulate 
his fame, as they contemplate the moral and prac- 
tical worth of his deeds. 

The invitation to call at the St. Nicholas was duly 
forwarded, and the commands of Hastings' friend to 
be at pier No. — ^ on the North River, at 12, m., on 
the Saturday following, were obeyed. Hon. B. F. 
Mortimer and wife accepted the invitation, and joined 
the party, just as the noble vessel was about to leave 
her pier. When fairly in the stream, her loud-boom- 
ing ordnance bade farewell to the thousands assem- 
bled on the wharf to witness the departure of the 
magnificent craft. 
Here we take leave of these estimable friends, 

n 
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begging to add but a fiingle paragraph that we may 

complete this history. 

«««««« 

Mary Wilcox was not one to forget those who had 
helped her in need. To force an act of justice, Sarah 
£. Graham had perilled her life, and sacrificed that 
beauty of form and feature, which are prizes of rich 
value to the true woman. Sarah resisted every effort 
made by Mary Wilcox to rep9.y her kindness. At 
last, Mary, by the assistance of J. S. Taylor and 
Thomas F. Griswold, Esquires, who had become part- 
ners in the legal profession, settled upon Sarah an 
estate of twenly-five thousand dollars. Sarah has | 

devoted her life to acts of kindness and benevolence ! 

in emulation of the example of the good Samaritan. 

Frederick Mortimer is so fearful that he cannot 
obtain any one equal to his lost Bell, that he studiously 
avoids committing matrimony ; and inQ.tri'Tnoney he 
is above attempting. * 



THE END. 



NEW MUSIC. 
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HO! THE 

WORDS BT ALLEN N. LEBT, jii. 

Price 25 Cents. 

SPIRIT OF THE ISLAND HOME. 

WORDS BY 0. H. S. 
Price 25 Gents. 

Two very pretty Songs from ** George Melville ;*' the 
latter one is founded on the well-known Indian tradition 
from which the Islands, Martha's Vineyard and Nantucket, 
deriye their names. The conception supposes that the 
spirits of the Indian girls, Martha and Nancy, are still hover- 
ing ovep their island homes ; that they may be seen in moon- 
light, talking to the waves of old ocean, which bring mes- 
sages of their absent lovers. 



8 Km Mnnettl PMieatimu — 

SISTER SFIRIT,STA'r NOT HERE. 

WOBDS WRITTBN ON THE DEATH OF MISS H. A. F., 

BT G. H. a 

We think this last so truly beautiful, that we give place to 
the fint and third of the four verses : 



nm 

"See, an angel flying, fljing. 

Father, mother, brother, dear ; 
Hark 1 his voice is sighing, mghing, 

* 8UUr tpirii, %tay not here.'* 
Dearest father, I must leave thee. 

With the angel fly away ; 
Dearest father, cease to grieve thee, 

Oh, I would no longer stay. 

THIBD VII8I. 

"Vision? no, we're going, going. 

Now the angel speaks to me ; 
'For thy trust while sowing, sowing, 

Sieter eptrit^ thou art free,* 
Oh ! a crown within the portal. 

Held by hands so pure and white ; 
Brother dear, its gems immortal, 

Shine with rays of matchless light." 



Cflark it Co.^ Appletofu* Budding. 



WILDWOOD LULLABY. 

WORDS BY FRANCES H. GREEN. 

A beautiful gem of a song, taken by permiasioB from an 
unpublished novel. 



ATKAH. 

FROll SHAHHAH--IN PRBSa 

TMX XU8IO DBDIOATBD BY PBBMiaSIOJST TO TEB 

BUTOBINSON FAMILY. 

The slaves of Borneo and Central Africa call the document 
of freedom — or as we would say, free papers — Atkah, 

¥ 

W. E. 0. CLARK & Co., . 

PXTBUSHERS OF BOOKS AJfD MUBIO, 

Applxtons* Building^ 846 k 848 Bboadwat, 

NEW YORK. 



AMOUNCEMENTS OF NEW MUSIC. 

The following will be issued soon : 

BALLAXfAPAD SCHOTTISH. 

YAinCEE DOODI.E WITH VABIATION& 

This decidedly American piece is arranged by an American 
author, and has been played by him before large audiencesi 
at various times, and .always receiyed with great enthusiasm 
and applause. 

The music of all the foregoing is by C. Hatch Smith, a 
gentleman well known as a musical composer of high order. 



In JPreparaiian^ 

A I^ew Work by the author of ^ Gsorqe Mblvilub." 

W. R. 0. CLAEK & Co., 

PUBLiaSERa OF BOOKS AND MUBIO, 

m 

AnLvtovB^ Building, 846 & 8i8 Broadway, 

NEW YORK. 

When inconvenient to order through lo6al dealers, any of 
the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, upon receipt of 
price. 



AH OTTTSIDE VIEW OF AHEEICAN DrSTITUTIONS, 

AND THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OP THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE. 

A Book of extraordinary power and interest will soon be 
published in this city, entitled 

SHAHMAH IN PURSUIT OF FREEDOM ; 

OR, 

THE BRANDED HAND. 

That an instinctive love of freedom is inhaled in the very 
atmosphere of mountainous countries, will not be questioned by 
any close observer of mankind ; it, therefore, is not surprising 
that there should exist a race, even among the mountainous por- 
tions of Algeria, which should furnish onb earnest seeker after 
a true freedom. 

Shahmah was not only a superior specimen of his race, but 
such an enthusiast had he become in his admiration of freedom, 
that he early resolved to make it the study of his life. During 
his collegiate studies, having formed the acquaintance of an 
American gentleman who kindly furnished him with a copy of 
the Declaration of American Independence, and gave him a 
glowing description of the beauties of our ^' Free InstitutionB,^' 
he at once resolved to visit our land, in order to become inti- 
mately acquainted with the interior working of a system founded 
on such a perfect basis. 

In his straightforward simplicity of character and earnestness 
of purpose, he of course finds great difficulty in reconciling his 
preconceived opinions with the manners and customs of the 
country ; but his is not a heart to faint at the appearance of 
apparent obstacles, and while he sees things as they are, he does 
not lose his faith in the possibilities of the future. 

Tliere is a freshness about his narrative that none but a highly 
gifted mind, from his peculiar standpoint, could attain, rendering 
tiie book extremely fascinating to the lover of romance, while it 
affords the deepest study to the philosopher, and opens a rich* 
field of prophecy to the lover of his race. 

In short, it is a book that will touch the hearts of the people, 
and will have its thousands of readers and admirers. 
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